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1. AVING, in the firt rolume, agreeable 1 a new 
11 and improved plan, given accurate and ample prac- 
tical directions for 1 gh management of the Kit- 
chen and Fruit Garden, as being more immediately con- 


nected together than any of the other de ts of 


horticulture, and for the moſt part. generally compriſed 
within the ſame diviſion ; and in confideration that many 
_ perſons are in poſſeſſion of only a Kitchen and Fruit Gar- 
den, it was therefore judged eligible to publiſh a volume 


treating only of thoſe two principal branches; and which 


we are happy to experience has been favoured with the 


public approbation, as may be judged from the great de- 


mand for the book, as well as by the many encouraging 
teſtimonies of its merit—received both from gentlemen 

and gardeners. „ 

Ihe Authors therefore flatter themſelves that their la- 


bours in this ſecond volume, comprehending all the other 


diviſions of gardening, arranged and explained under their 


different heads, will be found no leſs entitled to public 


favour, as every exertion has been uſed to render it of 
equal utility, agreeable to the moſt extenſive, practical 
experience, in all the various branches relative to the 
Pleaſure Ground, Flower Garden, Shrubbery, Nurſery, 

and every kind of Ornamental and Foreft Tree Planta- 


tions; together with the Green Houſe and Hot Houſe ; © 
exhibiting alſo botanical catologue arrangements of all 
the proper trees, plants, and flowers, for each of theſe de- 


partments of gardening, under their reſpeclive heads for 

which they are calculated; with ſome account of their 

nature, temperament, uſes, propagation, planting, and 
general culture, Eo br eos Oo | 
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We _ by this improved method of arrangement 
of the different departments under diſtinct heads, with the 
plants adapted. to each diviſion, collected under ſeparate 
claſſes, according to their nature of growth and tempera- 
ment, and each claſs arranged under its reſpective depart- 
ment, this volume will prove a conſiderably more uſeful 
and inſtructive work in practical gardening, than any 
book of the ſize ever before publiſhed, as it is calculated 
to promote both a general knowledge of every department 
of gardening, and of all proper plants requiſite for each; 
| 7}. mar in ſtrict botanical arrangement, agreeable to the 
Iueſt Lirnæ an improvements, with the botanic names in 
Latin and Engliſh of each genus, and the Engliſh, bo- 
tanic, and moſt generally known names of the ſpecies in 
each genus; ſo that it will alſo convey botanical know- 
I-dge in regard to arrangement of all the cultivated plants 
in tie world. | 3 5 
Io this new edition is added a Monthly Kalendar, 
pointing out and ſhewing what is neceſſary to be done in 
each month, relative to fowing, planting, tranſplanting, 
and every other requiſite, in the Pleaſure Ground, Flower 
Garden, Shrubbery, Nurſery, Green Houſeor Hot Houſe; 
which Kalendar, by bringing into one prog ed view u hat- 
e er is proper to be done at any particular ſeaſon, will, it 
3s hoped, prove both uſeful and acceptable to all whoſe 
buſineſs or inclination prompts them to make uſe of it. 
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and improved plan, given accurate and ample 9 
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17 their nature, temperament, uſes, propagation, plant- | 
. ing and general culture in each reſpective depart- 
Tf We preſume by this improved method of arrange - 
| : ment of the different departments under diſtin& 
8Z HB heads, with the plants adapted to each diviſion, 
I collected under ſeparate claſſes, according to their 
| nature of growth and temperament, and each claſs 
l | arranged under its reſpeQive department; it will 
14 prove a conſiderably more uſeſul and inſtructive 
work in practical gardening, than any book of 
the ſize ever before publiſhed, as it is calculated 
1 to promote both a general knowledge of every de- 
Pauaxtmènt of gardening, and of all proper plants 
requiſite for each; diſplayed in ſtrict botanical ar- 
\ rangement, agreeable to the lateſt Linnæan improve- 
| ments, with the botanic names in Latin and Eng- 
1 liſh of each genus, and the Engliſh, botanic, and 
| moſt generally known names of the ſoecies in each 
＋ genus; ſo that it will alſo convey botanical know- 
1 ledge in regard to ariangement of all the cultivated 
| | pPlGKkwͤants in the world, ' N 5 
2 The Author hopes his readers will pardon any 
| | deficiency in point of grammatical language, as he 
11 has endeavoured to explain himſelf in as plain and 
r N a manner as poſſible, agreeable to his 
[ pProfe as a practical gardener, e 
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| PLEASURE GROUND | 


ent 


» GENERAL PLAN or 


out-grounds, parks, paddocks, &c. may be conſi- 


dered as appertaining to the pleaſure ground, 
Modern pleaſure grounds are fo planned in their 
deſign, as to exhibit a grand imitation of nature; 
diſcovering at firſt entrance a ſpacious graſs lawn, 
bounded by irregular clumps and groves of tree 
and ſhrub plantations, with ſerpentine walks wind- 
ing through them, having the internal parts alſo 
formed into grand opens, ſpacious walks, and clumps 


and thickets of ſhrubs, trees, and flowers, in rural 
ſweeps of various dimenſions. 8 1 


So that in the general plan, fuſt a ſpacious nun 


ol graſs ground is extended from the main front of 


the dwelling-houſe, or both fronts, if there are two, 


and that the ſituation admits of a lawn both ways, 


of larger or {mailer dimenſions, proportionable to 


the extent of the garden, park, &c. from half a 
quarter of an acre or leſs, to one, two, or three, to 


torty or fifty actes or more; each fide boundary 
adorned with elegant compartments of tree and 
ſhrub plantations, aiſpoled in irregular ſweeps, and 
winding in concave and convex curves and pro- 
jections, in a natural imitation, in clumps, groves, 


| thickets, &c. with intervals or open ſpaces of graſs 


ground between, communicating with the main 


lawn and interior diviſions, and as proſpects towards 
the open country, mak ing the home ward part of the 
plantation inclined towards the habitation, that 
company may the ſooner arrive under ſhelter and 


ſhade of the trees when required; having tracts ſor 
ſerpentine gravel walks, winding under ſhade of 


the plantation; commanding at intervals open views 
ol the lawn, and other parts of the ground and the 
adjacent fields; having the boundary parts of the 
lawn laid out in the ſame rural manner. 


For example, the boundary of the lawn being 


adorned with clumps and running plantations, &c, 


of the moſt elegant ſhrubs and trees, or occaſionally 


alſo towards the extreme parts, if no good 88 


vond, 


rus PLEASURE GROUND. , 


beyond, or that the fituation of the ground is ſuch, 
that ſome principal diviſiens of the garden com- 
mence at the termination of the lawn; and from 
which boundary plantations, ars continued the 
internal works in a variety of rural diviſions of 
ſpacious walks, and opens of graſs ground compart- 
ments, ſhrubbery clumps, wilderneſs e 
groves, groups, thickeis, avenues, receſſes, elegant 
flower compartments, and rural pieces of water 
where practicable; and on graſs ground, have trees 
in ftraight rows, trees diſpoſed ſingly, or by two, 
three, or more together; each compartment. deſign- 
ed in various forms in elegant irregular curves, 
Kc. in a rural manner; varying the ſize, figure, and 
proſpect of the different walks, opens, clumps, &c. 
alloting a commodious ſpace near the dwelling for 
a flower garden, divided into compartments, either 
in plain parallel beds and borders three or four 
feet wide, with eighteen inches or two feet alleys . 
betꝛu een the beds; or may lay out ſome part in the 
Chineſe parterre way; either of which allot for 
the culture of the more curious flowers; the others 
being diſpoſed about the pleaſure ground, both in 
the fronts of ſhrubbery clumps, and ſome in clumps 
by themſelves, to exhibit the greater diverſity. 
And generally towards the outer boundary fence 
of the pleaſure ground, park, &c. is continued run- 
ning plantations of trees and ſhrubs, and large 
flower plants; which plantations being in various 
ſweeps and curves towards the garden, &c, and of 
proper width to admit of a ſerpentine gravel walk 
winding through the middle for private and ſhady 
walking; varying the plantation in different de- 
grees of ſhade and light, with occaſional breaks 
for admitting of proſpe& from the walk towards 
the garden and open country, 
Ha ha's, or ſunk fences, are alſo contrived at the 
_ extremity of outward-extended lawns, ſpacious 
walks and avenues, &c. to extend the proſpett where 
— 1 
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© Spacious avenues and grand walks of ſtately 
trees in rows, give an air of grandeur and magni- 
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ficence. | | 


Hedge-work for ornament is now rarely intro- 
duced, but might ſtill be admitted in moderation, 


ſo as to have an agreeble effect, trained both in 


cloſe hedges, and in arches, porticos, galleries, &c. 


being neatly clipped twice every Summer. 
Parterres were common in ancient gardening, 
which were a fort of flower ground divided into 
various formal figures in numerous {mall partitions; 


but in modern gardening, Chineſe parterres are 
more in taſte, conſiſting of ſtraight beds, borders, 
arterres in 


and alleys in different directions; but 
the ancient ſtyle, conſiſted of beds and alleys, in long 


ſquares, circles, ſcrolls, and floutiſhes, Iabyrinths, 
or mazes; and ſometimes formed into coats of arms, 


&c. having all the compartments edged with dwarf 


box, and laying the alleys fome with red ſand or 


gravel, others with white, ſome with ſhells, &c, 


und the beds formed ſwelling; and planted with 


the choicer forts of flowers and ſmall ſhrubs. 


hut extenſive” pleaftire grounds are embelliſhed 


with numerous other ornaments for pleaſure and 


variety, as terrace or raiſed walks, high terraces for 


proſpect; grand graſs ſlopes, amphitheatres, mounts, 


grottos, caves, hermitages, temples, ornamental 


bridges over pieces of waten, &. EY | 
The lawns and other open ſpaces -defigned for 


graſs ground, bounding the gravel walks, ſhrubbery,. 
__ clumps, &c. may be formed into graſs, either. by 

. ſowing graſs feed, or by laying them with graſs 

_ turf cut from a civſe-paſtured common or waſte, 
which is preferable to feed, but too expenſive in 


conſiderable grounds. 


The gravel walks may be from fix to twenty or 
thirty fect wide, according to the extent of the 
premiles, and the different parts of the ground, and 


; y 
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laid with the beſt high-coloured gravel that can be 


obtained ; and ſome may be of ſand, but the grand 
walks and thoſe for principal walking, ſhould ge- 


nerally be gravel, from fix inches to a foot thicks 


neatly laid and well rolled. | 
The compartments for the clumps or plantation, 


of trees, ſhrubs, flowers, &c. ſhould be digged for 


their reception ; but thoſe for groves,” groups, ave- 


nues, and grand walks, deſigned to ſtand on graſs 


ground, need have only apertures digged at cer- 
tain diſtances where each tree is to ſtand. 

In planting the trees and ſhrubs, ſhould diſpoſe 
the deciduous and evergreens moſtly in ſeparate 


clumps, may alſo diveriify' the deciduous clumps = 


with ſome evergreens, to cauſe the greater variety, 
and to render the plantation of more lively appear- 
ance in Winter ; planting ſome compartments en- 
tirely of trees, a of ſhrubs, and ſome of her- 


baceous flower plants, and in others have both trees, 


ſhrubs, and flowers; being careful to arrange the 
taller growers behind, and the lower ones more for- 


ward to the loweſt in front, in a regular giadation 


of height, | 


But in ſmall gardens, where there is not proper 
aſs for various rural imitation ; either have only 


a ſmall lawn at the entrance from the houle, 
bounded by ſhrubbery work, in clumps, &c. with 


a ſerpentine gravel walk through the ſhrubbery or 


along the fides; or ſometimes having no lawn, 
extend a grand walk immediately from the front 
door through the middle of the garden, with a 
ſpacious border on each fide for flowers and {hrubs, 
and a walk allo continued acroſs and round the 


garden, verged likewiſe with handſome flower 


borders; or in very ſmall grounds, have only a 
walk either along the middle, or all round, fur- 


niſhed on cach fide with a handſome broad border 


for flowering plants; and in either method, if a 
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S CENERAL PLAN or, Ae. 
collection of prime flowers are intended, ſhould 
form one or more of the internal, quarters into re- 


gular parallel beds of three or four feet width, with 
one or two feet wide alleys between, having the bor- 
ders and beds edged with box or thrift, pinks, &c. 
or in default of either, the edge worked up very 
Erm. and cut even with the ſpade. | 


* With regard to the proper trees, ſhrubs, and 


flowers, for the decoration of the various compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground, &c. ſee them in the 


following arrangements, exhibited under diſtinct 


Heads or claſſes, The Fir/? Claſs compriſing all the 


Tree and Shrub kinds. Second, the Herbaceous 


fibrous-ronted perennial Flower Plants, Third, the 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted Tribe, &c. And 


Fcurtl, the Annual Flowers, under three heads, 


viz, The Tender; Leſs tender, or hardier; and 
the Hardy kinds: together with the method of 
raiſing, order of planting, and general culture of 


the plants under each diſtin claſs. - - 


In each claſs or arrangement, the different hardy 


ſpecies are collected under the name of the genus to 


which they properly belong, agreeable to the bota- 
nic characters of the flower, conformable to the 


| Linnean Syſtem of Botany, in which all plants whoſe 


flowers bear exactly the ſame characters are conſi- 
dered as ſpecies or relations of one family or genus, 
as hereafter more fully explained in its £3 
place; ſo that all the ſpecies arranged under each 
diſtin& genus, have all their flowers, fruit, and 
ſeeds ſimilaty EE OC 


— 


FIRST 


ens T CLASS 
cournISING ALL THE 
Hardy TREES ann SHRUBS, 
FOR ADORNING THE 
PLEASURE GROUND 
| : AND 41 1 : 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 
In : b” 
Alphabetical Arrangement, under the 


Botanic Name of the FAMILY or Genus 
to which each Species belong. 


nn 


I HE tree, ſhrub, and herbaceous flower plants, 
for the decoration of the Pleaſure Ground and 
Flower Garden are very numerous, as may ap- 
pear by the following arrangements, firſt of the 
tree and ſhrub kinds, then of the herbaceous tribe, 
for the greater facility of diſtinction; and as moſt 
of them are now chiefly known in the nurſeries by 
the generic or botanic Latin name of the genus, 
we have ranged them accordingly : all the ſpecies 
of each family exhibited together at once under 
their proper genus by its botanical title; wk 
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8 Handy TREES axy SHRUBS ron 
ſhort hints whether they are deciduous, or ever- 


green tree or ſhrub kinds, or propagated by ſeed, 


ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. and for particulars 
of each of theſe methods of propagation, ſee the 
article Propagation at the end of this arrangement. 
Note, Deciduous trees, &c. are fuch as caſt their 
leaves in Winter ; and evergreens, which remain 
in leaf the year round, | 


 ACER—Maple Tre Common Smaller Maple— 


Greater, or Sycamore Tree Variegated Syca- 
more Tree—--Plane-tree-Jeaved Maple - Jagged 
Plane-tree-leaved Penſylvanian American 
Sugar Maple—-Scarlet-flowering—--Sir Charles 
Wager's Scarlet flowered—-Alh-leaved—-Cretan 

 Maple—--Tartarian Heart-lcaved—Italian Cut- 
leaved. (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, layers, cut - 
tings, &c. | 


ASCULUS—-Hor/e Cheſnut—--Common-— V arie- 
gated-leaved-—-[)wart Scarlet-flowered—--Y e]- 
low-flowered, (Deciduous tree kinds.) By the 
nuts. e 


| AMORPHA—-Bafard Indigo—— Common Shrub 


Amorpha. (Evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, and 
ſeeds, EE EE . 


. AMYGDALUS--4lmond Tree, Peach, c. Common « 


Almond —Sweet Almond - White-flowered—Sil- 
very-leaved Oriental Dwarf Almond — Double- 
flower:d Dwarf - Peach Tree - Double- flowe red 
Peach Dwarf Peach. (Deciduous trees and low 


ſhrubs.) By feed, budding, ſuckers, &c. 


ANDRO. 


33 . 
Tu PLEASURE GR O UN D, 5 
ANDROMEDA=—{ Fnaromeda )—Tree Andromeda 
— Ealyculated, or Double-cupped—Panjeulated 
—Cluſtered-ſpiked, called Branched Andromeda 
Mountain Poly Andromeda, called Roſemary- 
leaved—Myrtle- leaved—-Shining-leaved—-lwne 
coloured—-Axillary-lowered— pill bearing 
_ Globuliferous—Cantabrian Heath. (Moſtly de- 
ciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, ſeed, &c. : 


ANNON A pon Tree, or Cuſtard Apple—Tri- 
fid-fruited Carolina Annona— Smooth: fruited. 
(Deciduous trees.) By ſeed. | 


ARALI Am—-Berry-bearing Angelic T; ae Prickly 
ſtalked — Naked-ſtalked: (Decidvous ſhrub.) ]) 
By ſeed and cuttings of the root. 


ARBUTUS—Strawberry Tree, or Arbutus—Com- 

mon Arbutus—Double-flowered—-Red-fowered 

— Weaved-leaved—Yellow-berricd — Andrachne, 

or Ealtern Arbutus—Uza U, or Bearberry 

| Alpine Arbutus, -(Ever green trees and ſhruds,) | 
By ied, layers, and cuttings, 


ASCYRUM—-S:. Peter? 3 6 :x- Andrew, or 

St. Andrew's Croſs Hypericcide:, or Flat- 
branched Virginia Aſcyrum—--!'airy-icavel Up- 
right. (Dwarf deciduous ſhrubs.) By; off-let 
ſuckers and cuttings. . 
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ARISTOLOCHIA ar boreſcon;—-Tree Birth wort. 
(Deciduous ſhrub.) * ſeed, cuttings, and 
TOOLS, 5 | | | | | 
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10 Hazvy TREES axy SH RU BS ron 
ARTEMESIA arboreſcen. - Tree Wormwood. 
(Evergreen ſnrub.) By cuttings and layers. 


ASTRAGALUS-Tragacantha——Geat's-Thorn, or 
Tragacanth Shrub. (Deciduous.) By ſeed, 
ſlips, and cuttings. ; | 


| ATRAGENE Alpixa—-Alpine Geranium-leaved 
Clematis. (Underſhrubby.) By layers, cute 
tings, and ſuckers, : 


ATRI PLEX—Sea Purſlane Trie— Deltoid-leaved— 
Narrow oboval-leaved, (Evergreen ſhrub.) By 
_ Cuttings, | 


AZALEA— American Homey/ſuckle—Viſcous White- 
 flowered—-Late White Red Naked-flowered 
—Late Red—Procumbent-branched of the Alps 
— Lapland Spotted-Jeaved, (Deciduous ſhrubs.) - 
By layers and ſuckers, | 9 | 


; BACCHARIS halimifolia—Plwman's Spikenard— 
Sea-Purſlane-leaved, or Virginia Groundlel Tree. 
(Evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, and ſced. 


BERBERIS—PBerberry-Shrub—Common Red-fruit- 
ed—Stoneleſs Red-fruitted — White-fruted—— 
Canada Bread-leaved—Cretan Box- leaved. (De- 
Gm) By ſuckers, layers, cuttings, and 
ecd. | 


BETULA— Bic, Tree and Alder - Common White 
 Birch—Black Virginia—Lentis-twigged, or Pop- 
lar-leaved—-Canada—-Dwarf Alpine Aluus, or 
Alder Tree—-Glutinous-leaved Ader Hoary- 
leaved—American Long-leaved—Dwarf. (Deci- 
duous.) By lecd and layers; the Aldeis alſo 


BIGNO- 


by cuttings, 


Ts PLEASURE GROUND, 11 


BIGNONIA-—Trumpet Flower, or Bignonia 
Catalpa, or Tree Bignonia—-Chmbing Aſh- | 
leaved Scar:et—— Evergreen Climbing—Unrus- 
cati, or Four-leaved Climbing,—(Deciduous 
and evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, ang ſeed. 


BU LEV RUM fruticoſum — Sh bby Zthi opian 
Hartwort. (Evergreen.) By ſeed, - — 
and layers. 


BUXUS—-Box Tree—-Broad-leaved Tree Box—— 
Narrow-leaved ---Gold-{triped-lerved-—-Silver- 


ſtriped— Gold and Silver-edoed-leaved— Dwarf 


VUnderſhrubby Box - Var iegated-leaved—Myrtle- 
| leaved, (Evergreen. ) Ey _—_— cuttings, llips, 
ſuckers, and leed. 


CALYCANTHUS—Cereling Allſpice Tree, (De- 
_ ciduous ſhrub.) By layers and leed, | 


CARPIN US—Horahcam Tree Common Hornbeam 
A Variegated-leaved—-Virginian—-Eaſtern— 


Oſtrya, or Hop Hornbeam. (Deciduous trees,) 
By ſeed and layers. = 


CASSINE Paragua—South Sea Tea Shrub. (Ev er- 
green.) By layers and leed, 


| CEANOTHUS Anericana - American New Jerſey 
Tea lee, . By layers and ed. 


 CELASTRUS—S:af Free, or Celaſtrus—Climbing® 
Celaltriizx—Bullated Upright Celaſtrus, (Ever- 
green ſhrubs.) By layers and ſeed. 


CELTIS 
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12 maar TREES avs SHEDS GA 
 CELTIS— Nettle Tree South European Black- 
fruited American Purple- fruitedEaſlern Vel- 
* low - fruited. (Deciduous trees.) or _—_ * 
and cuttings. ; . 


Ceres areas. Button 
Tree. (Deciduous oy IS lay ers, and 
_ cuttings, Pr 


| CERCIS—Iadar Tre—Furopean Smooth-leaved 


Canada Downy-leaved, (Deciduous Wy 
By ſeed and __ 


| CHIONANTHUS—F ringe, or e Tree 


. Broad-leaved—— Narrow- leaved. e 
3. B leed and layers. | 


AEISTUS—Reck Roſe, or Ciſtus—Hairy Ronde: 
ed Male—Hoary Long-leaved Male—Bay-leaved 
—Poplar-leaved—Waved-leaved—Sea Purfſlane- 

 keaved—-Long Sca Purſlane-leaved—--Ladana- 
» Ferous, or Common Gum Cu- Cretan Gum 
Ci us Montpelier Linear-leaved—Olive-leaved 
of Monipelier—Sage-leaved—-Willow-leaved-— 
White Downy-lcaved—Roſemary-leaved Spaniſh 
* —Italizn Spreading-branched—Apennine Hairy 
 Downy-leavea—Heliantherum, or Common Dwarf 

E Hoary-leaved Dwarf— Marum-leaved Dwarf 

- - —Squamous-leaved—Thyme-leaved,—(All ever- 

- n ſhrubs, with round, oval, and ſpear-ſhaped 

1 * * and many ornamental flowers. ) By leed, 

8 __ and layers, | 


ens Clinter) or Virgin s Beaver —Viti- 
cella, or Common Blue-flowered—Red-flowered 

- —Double-flowered—Oriental, or Eaſtern Yellow 

2 ele flowered Carolinian——-Virginian 


White- | 
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ru PLEASURE GROUND. 3 


* White-flowered—#7orna, or Carolinian Purple 
> alla, Wild Climber, or Traveller's Joy | 


N | Dioecious-flowered American—-Flammula, or 
Montpelier Climber—-Cirrhoſe Evergreen Spa- 
niſh. (Deciduous, one evergreen.) By layers 

. and cuttings. TT 1 

i * "IE 


CLETHRA-alzifelia—Alder-leaved Clethra—Nar- 
= row-leaved. (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſuckers, 
| layers, and ſeed, = e 


| CNEORUM—Widow-Wail. (Evergreen ſhrub.) 
By ſeed, cuttings, and layer . 1 


8  COLUTEA—Bladder Senna Tree Bladder Senna 
| —Pocock's Bright Yellow-flowered—-Ontental 
 Blood-coloured—Shrubby b fs Scarlet,-— 
_ (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed and layers. 


;  COMARDUM palu/tre—Marſh Cinquefoil, (Deci- 
duous ſhrub.) By ſuckers and flipping the 
| rOOtSs. | | | 
| CORIARIA myriifolia—--Myrile-leaved Sumach. — 
A _- (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, "EM 
| CORNUS—--Corne! Tree, Cornelian Cherry, or 
Dogwood—Male, or Cornelian Cherry —Bloody- 
4 Twig, or Dogwood—-Virginia Dogwood—-Fe- 
male Narrow-leaved — White-leaved American 
 —Blue-berried American-— W hite-berried Pen- 
| ſylvanian. (Deciduous tree and ſhrubs.) By 
| ſeed, layers, and cuttings, . 
ö | | | | 
| e -.- dy 
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1 14 Harzvy TREES and SHRU BS ror. 

- _. * CORONILLA—Fointed-podded Colutea—-Coronat- 
ed Leſſer Shrubby—-Silvery of Crete—-Glau- 
cous- leaved Maritime - Ruſhy of Marſeilles 
Emerus, or Scorpion Senna Dwarf Emerus. (De- 
ciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 


CORYLUS— Hazel Nut Tree, Filbert, &c. Com- 
mon Hazel Tree Filbert— - Barcelona Nut 
Great Cob- nut Long Nut Cluſter Nut. Co- 
lurna, or Byzantine Nut. (Deciduous trees and 

ſhrubs.) By nuts, ſuckers, and layers. 


CRAT/AGUS—-Wild Service Tree, Hawthorn, &c, 
Hi Aria, Wild Service, or White Beam Tree 
L 1 Maple-leaved—Oxycantha, or Common Hawthorn 
| | —- Double-flowered—-Scarlet-berried—- Yellow- 
11 _ berried-— White-berried—Glaſtonbury-Thorn— 
Azarolus, or Azarole Thorn—]agged-leaved Aza- 
1; 238 role—Crus-galli, or Cockſpur Thorn—-Scarlet- 
1; : 3 =” fruited *Cockſpur-l horn — Downy Gooſeberry- 
| Fl leaved-— Green Smooth-leaved, without thorns. . 
dbeciduous tree and ſhrubs.) By ſeed and layers. 


 CUPRESSUS—Cypre/s Tree—Evergreen Upright 
Evergreen Horizontal—Evergreen Portugal, or 
Cedar of Goa—Thyoides, or Arbor-vitz-leaved— - 
Evergreen American, or White Cedar—Diſti- 
chous - leaved Deciduous. (Evergreen and deci- 
duous trees.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


© CYTISUS-—-Tree Trefoil, or Cyti/us—Laburnum, or 

Greater Deciduous O,; compriling Broad- 
leaved— Narrow-leaved—-Long-ipiked—-Short- 
ſpiked—and Variegated-leaved—Black Auſtrian 
Cytiſus—-Seſhle-leaved, called Cytiſus Secundus 
_ Clufii—Hairy-cupped Evergreen—Auſtrian Up. 
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run PLEASURE GROUND 
right Evergreen. (Deciduous trees and ever- 


green ſhrubs, with trifoliate leaves.) By ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. 


_DAPHNE—&/urge L aur:l—Laurcola, Wood Law 
rel, or Common Spurge—V ariegated-leaved— 


—Mezereum, or Mezcreon, the Pale · red-flowered 


A Deep-red- flowered White · flo vered-Varie- 
gete d- leaved— Alpine Downy-leaved Daplue— 
Tarton-raira, or Silvery Daphne. (Low cver- 


green and deciduous — By ſced, DEN 


and ſuckers, 


DIOSPYRO%—Date Plum Indian Date Plan | 


Piſhami: 1 Plum, (Deciduous trees. ) By leed. 


| DIRCA—Learkeraveed—Marſh . Leathcr- 


wood. (Deciduous ſhrub. ) By layers. 


ELKE ACN US ild Fae, PLSVNENY Fane” win 


Thorry, with elliptic leaves. (Deciduous ſhrubs, 3 


By layers and cuttings. 


EMP F TRUM——Crow-Berry—Black-berried Heath. | 


(Dwarf deciduous ſhrub.) by ſeed, layers, and 
 offſets, 


* 


EPHEDRA—Shraby Hrrſe-tail—Diſtachyous, or 


with catkins in pairs—Monoſtachyous, or with 


ſolitary catkins. (Dwarf 1 * off- 
_ and ſuckers, 


FPIGA A 'repens—Trailing Ar 2 | (Deciduous ) . 


By rooting ſtalks. 
ERIC . the 1 


White-flowered—T7ralix, or Four-leaved—Afh- © 
coloured —Ciliated Three-leaved—.Multiflorous 


3 5 Five- 5 
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YN Þ Five-leaved——Paniculated ZEthiopi Iriſh 
= Alternate-leaved — —Beeſom French Heath—— _ 
1 "= Greeniſh-purple-flowered—-Umbellate-flowered 
ET”  — Tree, or Great White Heath. (Dwarf and 
large ſhrubs.) By off-ſet ſuckers and layer. 
4 


FON YMUS— Spinde Tre. European Deciduous 
= *' Zuonymw:; comprifing Broad-leaved—-Narrow- 
wr lea ved Variegated Red-berried White-ber- 
ried— American Evergreen Exonymus—Carolina 
Long-leaved—W arted. 1 deciduous and 
evergreen ſhrubs.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


EUPHORBIA anygdaleide—Almond-leaved Shrub. = 
3! by Euphorbia. (Dociduous.) By ſeed, layers, 


cuuings, and ſuckers. 
MI  FAGUS—Beeck and Chefaut Tree—Common Beech 
+5 —Purple-leaved — Variegated-l:aved—- Common 
1 Cheſnut Tree—Pumila, Dwarf Cheſnut, or Chin- 


| . quepin. (Deciduous.) By nuts, layers, &c. 


FICUS—-Fiz Tree—--Common—-Divided-leaved. 
(Deciduous.) By layers, ſuckers, and cuttings, 


' FOTHERGILLIA——Fetlergillia. (Deciduous.) 
By ſeed, layer, cuttings, c. Op 


FRAXxINUS Ali Tree—-Common—-Striped-leav- 
ed Common — Black American—- White Ameri- 
can — Red American—Czlabrian Manna Aſn— 
Flowering Aſh. (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, &c. 


GAULTH ERIA procumbens—=-Procumbent Gaul- 
theria. (Deciduous.) By layers, cuttings, and 
ſuckeis. e | 


| GENISTA—Davarf Bron Engliſn Dwarf Broom, 
dor Petty Whin—Arrow-ſhaped Jointed Broom— - 
Dyer's Broom—-Lucca Broom-—Flowering Spa- 

= niſnh 
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ms PLEASURE GROUND. 7 
niſh Dyer's Broom—-Portugal Aphyllous Broom 
| ——— T ridented-leaved Upright Montpelier 2 
Broom. (Evergreen and deciduous ſhrubs,) By 9 


GINKGO 6il:ba—Bilobated Maiden-hair Tree, or 
Japaneſe Gi»-#go, (Deciduous.) By layers, cut- 
= ſeed, &c. ee 


 GLEDITSIA—--Triple-thorned Acacia · Common 
Three-thorned Water Acacia, with fewer 


thorns. (Deciduous trecs, with winged leaves.) 


| CLYCINE—Cqilina Kidney Bean Tree—Shrubby 
Climbing. (Deciduous.) By ſeed and layers. 


GUILANDIA—-Bonduc, or Nikar Tree—Dioecious ' 
of Canada, (Deciduous.) By cuttings and 
layers. | 7 e a 

HALESIA— Hale/a—— Quadrangular-fruited-— 
Two-angular-fruited, (Deciduous large ſhrubs.) 
By ſeed and layers. : 8 5 


HAEMAMELIS—Waick-Hazel—Virginian Shrubs 


by. (Deciduous.) By feed and fayers. 
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 HIPPOPH EA—-Sz Buckthorn—--Rhammoides, or 
BY  Willow-leaved European—Canada Oval-leaved. 
[. bdeciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, and 
4 cuttings. | 


'  HYDRANGEA—Hydrangea—Shrubby of Virgi- 
nia. (Deciduous.) Byoff-ſets, ſuckers, &c. 


| - HYPERICUM— Se. John's-wort—Stinking Shrub= 
w_—_ by Dwarf Stinking—Inodorous, or Scentleſs— 

Variegated-leaved— Canary St. John's-wort— _ 
Aſcyron, or Dwarf American—Kalmian of Vir- 

ginia——Olympian Mountain ——Proliferous-— 

' Andri/emum, Tutſan or Park-leaves. (Decidu- 

- ous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, and off-icts, 


IJaASMINUM— Janine Free. Common Whites 
flowered . Striped-leaved Shrubby Yellow- 
 flowered—Dwart Shrubby Italian. (Deciduous 
JH trailing ſhrubs.) By layers and cuttings. 


ILEX—Holly Tree—Aguifolium, or Common Holly 
Tree; compriſing Green Prickly-leaved—Smooth- 
leaved——Sawed-leaved—— Hedgehog Prick ly- 
leaved White Blotched-leaved— Yellow 


9 RO 


1 -___  edged-leaved—Mottled-leaved--Cream-coloured--= 
SI  Yellow-leaved— W hite-leaved—Copper-coloured 
E painted Lady—-Chimney-ſweeper's Holly-— 
Box · lea ved Red- berried White-berried— Yel. 
low. beried Caſſinoide, or Carolinian Dahoon 
Holly. (Evergreen tree kinds.) All by ſeed, 
and all the varieties of the common ſort conti- 
nued only by budding and grafting. N 


ITE A—ltca—Virginian Itea — Narrow-leaved. 
l. eciduous ſhrubs.) By ſecd and layers, 


Blotched-leaved—-Gold-edged-leaved-—-Silver= 
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uz PLEASURE GROUND. w 
IV A—F - of Fefuit's-Bark Tree—Shrubby American 
Jva. (Deciduous ſhrub.) By layers and cut- 
tings. | 


JUGLANS—-Walnut Tree—-Common Walnut--—. 

Black Virginia White Virginiager Hickery a 
Nut——Shag Bark Hickery— Small Hickery— - 
Aſh-coloured American, (Large deciduous trees.) = 
By the nuts. „ oy Wray 15 =o 


JUNIPERUS — Juniper Tree, Cedars, and Savin— 
Common Shrubby Juniper—Larger Swediſh Ju- 
niper—-Oxycedrus, or Spaniſh Juniper Frank- 1 
incenſe Blue-berried Spaniſh Juniper—Vir inia 
Red Cedar Lycian Cedar Phœnician Cedar 
Bermudian Cedar — Sabina, or daun Com- 
mon Spreading—Upright Portuga}—V ariegated- KY 
leaved. (Evergreen ſhrubs and trees.) By ſed 
moſtly; alſo by layers and cuttings, eſpecially mY 
the Savins. | 5 EC, = 


. . 
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KALMIA-— Dwarf Laurel, or Kalmia—Broad-oval 
leaved Narrow - lanceolate-leaved. (Evergren 8 
ſhrubs,) By ſeed, fuckers, and layers. 15 0 i 
 LAVANDULA—Lawender ——Spica, or Common 
Spiked flowered —Narrow-leaved—-Broad-leav- 
ed—-Blue-flowered-— White-flowered— $:occhas, 
or French Lavender. (Low underſhrubs.) By 
ſlips, cuttings, and layers. nl 
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LAVATERA Venetian Mallow, or Lavatera 
Tree Mallow -Seven- angled-lea ved -Olbian = 
Shrubby Five-angled—Shrubby Three-lobed= k 
Portugal Shrubby Seven-angled, (Strong, tall, 
ſingle ſtems, with large ſoft leaves.) By * of 
a ou „„ 
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20 Hazrdy TREE and SHRUBS ron 


LAURUS— Bay Tre.— Noble, or Common Bay 


Broad-leaved—-Narrow-leaved-—Waved-leaved 
Striped-leaved—Double-flowered—Saſſafras Tree 


—Benzv9in, or Benjamin-Tree—Borbonia, or Caro- 


Y 


lina Blue-berried Bay. (Evergreen and decidu- 


ous trees.) By ſeed, layers, and ſuckers. 


LEDUM—Marh Cifus, or Wild Roſemary—Com- 
mon Marſh Ciſtus—- Dwarf Broad-leaved —— 


Thyme- leaved. (Low underſhrubs.) By of- 


ſets, ſuckers, &c. 


LIGUSTRUM—Privz— Common Privet-—Strip- 
Broad-leaved. 


ed-leaved Evergreen Italian 


(Deciduous and evergreen ſhrubs.) By ſeed, 


_ ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. 


_ LIQUIDAMBAR=—-Swrer-Gum Tree—-Styracifiua, 


or Storax Tree, with palmated leaves—Splcen- 


wort-leaved Liguidambar. (Deciduous trees.) : 
By ſeed and layers. PI 


Virginia. (Large deciduoustree.) By ſeed. 


LONICER A—FHony/uckle—Periclymenum, or Com- 


Tulip Tree of 


mon Climbing Honeyſuckle; compriſing the : 


eight following varieties; Common White- 


flowered — Red-flowered—Oak-leaved—-Striped 


Oak-leaved— Dutch, or German Large Red— 


Dutch Long-flowering—Dutch Late red Dutch 
Evergreen Honeyſuck le—-Caprifolium, or Early 
White Ialian— Red Italian—Yellow Italian 


Late Red Italian Evergreen Red Italian Sem- 
per virent, or Evergreen Great Scarlet Trumpet- 
flowered of Virginia Smaller Scarlet flowered, 


—The following grow more upright; Alpine 


Upright Red-berried—Blue-berried Upright-— 


Black-berricd Upright. Tartarian Upright —— 


Nylofteum 
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Tn PLEASURE GROUND, 4 
Hlaſteum, or Fly Honeyſuckle —Pyrenzan Di 

ricated-branched Dier villa, or Dwarf Upright 
Yellow—Maryland Upright Scarlet Sympho= | bs 
ricarpos, or St. Peter's-wort; (Deciduous and - 
evergreen ſhrubs.) By layers, cuttings, ſuckers, 
and ſeed, | | ; 


LOTUS—-Bird's-Foot Trefoil Upright Smooth 
Hairy Upright Derycnium, or White Auſtrian. 
(Low underſhrubby plants. ) By ſeed, cuttings, | 

and layers. oy N 


LYCIUM—Box-Thern—African Linear. leaved 
WMW illow-leaved African — Barbary Lanceolate 
Thick-leaved—Chineſe Trailing Broad- leaved 
Trailing Narrow-leaved Chineſe: (Evergreen 
2 deciduous ſhrubs.) By cuttings, layers, and 
S o e 5 5 
MAGNOLIA Laurel leaued Tulip Tree, or Mag- 
_ melia—Grandiflorous Evergreen Magnolia — T11- 
pros, or Umbrella Magnolia — Glzucous-co- 
oured- ſmall- lea ved -Acuminated Long-leaved. 
(Evergreen and deciduous trees.) By ſeed, layers, 
and cultings,: 


MENISPERMUM—Meon-Sced—-Canada Round- 
lea d Virginian Lobated-leaved, {Climbing 
ſhrubs.) By layers, fuckers, and ſeed. 25 


MESPILUS - Mealar Tree German, or Common 
FEatable Medlar— Smaller Nottingham Eatable 
_ Medlar Amelanchier, or Shrubby—Arbutus- 

leaved Shrubby—-Dwarf Meſpilu.—-Cotoneaſfer, 
called Dwarf Quince - Canada Snowy Meſpilus— 
Eaſtern, or Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida— Pyra- 
cantha, or Evergreen Thorn. (Moſtly deciduous 
tree and ſhrubs; one evergreen.) By feed and 


layers, 7 | 
e _ MORUS 


22 Hanbr TE RE Es axyv SHRUBS ron 
MORUS— Mullerry Fre. — Common Black- ſruited 
White fruited—-Red-fruited—-ltalian—--Paper-_ 


TY 


- 
. 


barked of Japan. (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. N 


MYRICA—Canale-lerry Myrtle — Wax bearing, or 
Common Candle berty Myrtle—Dwarf Broad. 
leaved — Gale, Sweet. Willow, or Dutch Myr- 
tle. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By la) ers, cuttings, 
ſuckers, and ſeed. = = | 


| NYSSA—T7 upelo Tree—Water Tupelo of America 
—— Uniflorus, or One-flowered. (Deciduous.) 5 


By layers, cuttings, and ſuckers, 


-OLEA—Olive Tree— European Olive T. =Y (Ever- 
green.) By layers. | 


ONONIS—-Rft-Harrow—Shrubby Purple—- Tri- 
dented- leaved Shrubby. (Low Underſhrubby.) 


N By ſeed and ſuckers. 


PASSIFLOR A—Pa/fn-F lower —Blue-rayed com- 


mon Paſſion- Flower. (Climbing ſhrub.) By 
cultings, layers, and ſeed. ge 


 PERIPLOCA—Climbing Shrubby Dog's-Bane, or 


Virginia Siilk—Grecian Periploca, or Common 


Climbing Dog's-Bane of Syria African Dwarf 


Climbing. (Climbing ſhrubs.) By lay ers and 
cuttings. | 


 PHILADELPHUS— Syringe, or Mock-Orange— 


_ Coronarious-flowering, or Common Syringa 
Inodorous of Carolina. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By 
luckers, layers, and cuttings, | 


"PHIL. 


OY 
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ms PLEASURE GROUND. 2, 
PHILLYREA—Meoct-Privet, or Phillyrea—Broad. 
leaved—Mid9dle, or Oval-leaved Narrow. leaved | 
———Roſemary-leaved—-Silver-ſ{triped leaved | 
Gold- ſtriped. (Evergreen ſhrubs.) By ſeed, and 
layers. | | 


 PHLOMIS—Fervy/alem S$:gz—Shrubby Broad-leay- 
ed Yellow—— Na1row-tcaved Yellow—— Dwarf 
_ Yellow of Crete——Purple-flowered Portugal. 

(Evergreen hoary ſhrubs.) By layers and cut- 
tings. . 


pINUS— Pine Tree; comprehendiny alſo Fir, Cedar 
of Lebanon, and Larch Tree. See each under 

| its proper head as below, diſtinguiſhed by the 

order of their reſpeCtive leaves, viz. | 


Pinus Pinafter, (Pine kinds) having the leaves 
placed by two, three, or five from the ſame. 
int Wild Pine, or Pinaſter—Sco:ch Pine, com- 
monly called Scotch Fir—Pinea, or Italian Stone 
 Pine—Strobus, or New-England Pine Tree, called 


Weymouth Pine—Tzda, or the Torch Pine— 


Frankincenſe Pine—Marſh, or Swamp Pine— 
New- Jerſey Pine—Stiff-leaved Virginia—Aleppc 
Spreading-branched—Cembra, or Mountain B. 
berian Pine. (Evergreen trees.) By ſeed. 


Pi xus- As IESs, (Fir kinds) having all the leaves 
© ſtanding ſingly Common Norway Spruce Fir 
Long-coned Norway Spruce or Corniſh Fir 
Canada White Spruce—Red Spruce and Black 
| Spruce Fir—Hemlock Spruce Fir—Picea, Pitch 
Tr or Silver Fir- Balſamea, or Balm-of-Gilead 
Fir—Oriental Tetragonous-leaved, (Evergreen 
arees;) By fred, | 


Pinus | 
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Herr TREES any SHRUBS ron 
rio Czvxus and Pinus Larix, (Cedar and Larch 
= Kinds) having the leaves in bunches from the 
lime point Corus, or Cedar of Lebanon—La- 
* . . . 
,, Larch Tree, or Deciduous Pizzs. (Tall ever- 
green trees, and one decicuous.) By ſeed, 


_ *'PISTACIA—Pjfackia Nut, or Turpentine Tree— 

Common Piſtachia Tree—Terebinthus, or Turpen- 
RE tine Tree—Trifoliate Piſtachia Tree—Narbonne 
_— 1 Tree. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs.) 
* By ſeed and layers. e 


F LATANUS— Plane Tree—Eaſtern Plane—Weſ. 
.* tern, or American Plane—Spaniſh, or Mid- 
dle Plane. (Large deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
. layers, and cuttings. _ = 


1 * 


B  POPULUS—Poplar Tree White Poplar, or Abele 
Tree —zBlack Poplar—Tremulus Poplar, or Aſpen 
| Tree—Balſamiferous Carolina Poplar—Tacama- 
hacca Balſamic Poplar—Heterephy/l:us, or Varia- 
| ble-leaved—Lombardy, or Italian Upright Swift- 
growing. (Large deciduous trees.) By cuttings, 
layers, and ſuckers. | 


E POTENTILLA frutic/a—--Shrubby Cinquefoil, 
> _ (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſuckers, layers, and 


Cuttings. 


= PRINOS—F/tr Berry and South-Sea Thea—- 
>. Whorled Virginia Winter-Berry—Smooth Cana- \ 
4a Prinos Yappon, or South-Sea Tea. (Firſt deci- 
dauous; ſecond evergreen ſhrub.) By ſeed and 
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'PRUNUS 


PRUNUS—Plum Tree - Common Plum, of many 
varieties, See the frui garden) Striped - leaved 
—- Bloatched-leaved—Double-flowered—Damſon 
Plum—Bullace Tree—-Thorny Plum, Sloe-buſh, 


ding, ſtones, ſuckers and layers, 
hs PRUNUS-CERASUS—-Cherry Tree—-Ceraſus, or 


© Common Cherry Tree, of numerous varieties as 
) in the fruit garden—-Double-bloſſomed—. Red. 
bloſſomed—Great Wild Cherry Tree, the Black 


and the Red-fruited—Pagzs, dr Bird Cherry— 
Corniſh-cluſter Bird Cherry Cariadian Bird 


2 | | Cherry—V irginian Large Bird Cherry—Mahaleb, 
1 or Perfumed Cherry, (Deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs.) By grafting, budding, and ſlones, and 
5 ſome by cuttings and layers. 
e PRUNUS. Armeniaca——= Apricot Tree 4 
a | Common Apricot, of many varieties as in the 
- fruit garden—Striped-leaved, (Deciduous.) By 
| budding, to continue the deſirable varieties 
i FPRUNUS Laure-ceraſus—Cherry Bay, or Laurel Tree 
—Lauro-ceraſus, or Common Laurel Silver- 
ſtriped- Gold- ſtri ped Portugal Laurel. (Fine 
PE evergreens.) By cuttings, layers, and ſeed. 
| | PIELEA— Shrub Trefoil——Trifoliate-leaved of 
Carolina. (Deciduous.) By layers, cuttings, and 
| feed, „„ 
TN : PUNICA— Pomegranate Tree—Granatum, or Com- 
R mon Pomegranate— Double-flowered—-Striped- 
3 flowered— Dwarf Pomegranate—Double-ftower- 
bh ed Dwarf. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs.) By 
yes, VVV 
) przus 


rm PLEASURE GROUND. 23 


or Black-thorn. (Deciduous.) By grafting, bud - 
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„ n TREES any SHRUBS ron 

=” Prxvs Czpavs and Pinus Larix, (Cedar and Larch 
Kinds) having the leaves in bunches from the 
flame point Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon—La- 


E ha 
* og 
= 4 * 
=. layers, 
- 2 7 y 


rix, Larch Tree, or Deciduous Pixus. (Tall ever- 
green trees, and one decicuous.) By ſeed, 


p PISTACIA—P ifachia Nut, or — 2 tine Tree 
9 


Common Piſtachia Tree—Terebinthus, or Turpen- 
tine Tree—Trifoliate Piſtachia Tree—Narbonne 
Turpentine Tree. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs.) 
By ſeed and layers, | 


PLATANUS—Plane Tree—Eaſtern Plane—Weſ. 
tern, or American Plane—Spaniſh, or Mid- 
dle Plane. (Large deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. | 5 


by | _ POPULU S- Poplar Tree—White Poplar, or Abele 


_ Tree—Black Poplar—Tremulus Poplar, or Aſpen 

Tree—Balſamiferous Carolina Poplar—Tacama- 

_ hacca Balſamic Poplar—Heterephy/l:us, or Varia- 

ble-leaved—-Lombardy, or Italian Upright Swift. 

growing. (Large deciduous trees.) By cuttings, 
layers, and ſuckers. ms 


POTENTILLA fruticoſa—--Shrubby Cinquefoil. 
(Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſuckers, layers, and 
- Cuttings, 5 N . 


PRINOS—7F/:nter Berry and South-Sea Thea—- 
Whorled Virginia W inter-Berry—Smooth Cana- 

da Prines Vappon, or South-Sea Tea. (Firſt deci- 

duous; 8 ſhrub.) By ſeed and 


„ 


PRUNUS 
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am PLEASURE GROUND. 2; 


PRUNUS—Plum Tree—Common Plum, of many 


varieties, C See the frun garden J——Striped-leaved 
K | 
Plum—-Bullace Tree—-Thorny Plum, Sloe-buſh, 
or Black-thorn. (Deciduous.) By grafting, bud- 
ding, ſtones, ſuckers and layers, 


PRUNUS-CERASUS—-Cherry Fre: -Ceraſus, or 
Common Cherry Tree, of numerous varieties as 
in the fruit garden—-Double-blofſomed—. Red- 
bloſſomed Great Wild Cherry Tree, the Black 

and the Red-fruited—Pagzs, or Bird Cherry— 

_ Corniſh-cluſter Bird Cherry Cariadian Bird 

_ Cherry—Viirginian Large Bird Cherry Malaleb, 
or Perfumed Cherry, (Deciduous trees and 
ſhrubs.) By grafting, budding, and flones, and 
ſome by cuttings and layers. | 


 PRUNUS: Armeniaca——=Apricot Tree—— Armeniaca, 


Common Apricot, of many varieties as in the 
fruit garden—Striped-leaved. (Deciduous.) By 
budding, to continue the deſirable varieties, 

PRUNUS Lawrs-ceraſus—Cherry Bay, or Laurel Tree 
—L auro-ceraſus, or Common Laurel——Silver- 
ſtriped- Gold- {triped— Portugal) Laurel. (Fine 
evergreens,) By cuttings, te gl 8, and feed, 


PTELEA— Shrub Trefeil——Trifoliate-leaved of 


Carolina, (Deciduous,) By layers, cuttings, and 
ſeed, . 


| PUNICA— Pomegranate Tree—Granatum, or Com- 
mon . vat Ry 6 rc | 


flowered—Dwarf Pomegranate—Double-ftower- 
ed Dwarf. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs.) By 
layers. e Dos i 
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a6 Hip TREES axd SHRUBS ror 
 PYRUS—Pear Tree, Apple, and 2uince—Common 
Pear Tree, of numerous varieties as in the fruit 
© garden—V ariegated-leaved—Double-flowered-— 
9 (Deciduous trees.) By graft- 
ing, ſeed, &. | 


PYRUS-Malus—Apple Tree—Malus, or Common 
| Apple, great varieties as in the fruit garden— 
- Double-flowered—Crab, or Wild Apple—Para- 

diſe Dwarf Apple—-Fig Apple—Sweet-ſcented 

Crab Evergreen Sweet Crab—Siberian Bacca- 

| ceous Crab. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, one 

_ evergreen.) By grafting, budding, ſeed, and 

layers. 9 55 


 PYRUS-Cydonia—2uince Tree -Cydonia, or Com- 
mon Quince, ſeveral varieties. (Deciduous 
tree.) By cuttings, layers, ſuckers, and ſeed. 


 QUERCUS—Oat T. ee Robur, or Common Eng- 
liſh Oak—Striped-leaved—Cheſnut-leaved Ame- 
Tican—-Willow-leaved American—-White Vir- 
ginian—-Red Virginian ——Black Virginian —— 
Prickly-cupped Spaniſh—-Cut-leaved italian — 
Turky Lyre-ſhaped-leaved. (Large deciduous 
trees.) By theacorns. 


_ CO; OE ITS 


OUERCUS-ILEX—Exwergreen Oak—llex, or Com- 
mon Evergreen Oak - Montpelier Holly-leaved 
uber, or Coik Tree — Scarlet Kermes Oak — 
Moluccan, or American Live Oak. (Large 
Evergreen trees.) By the acorns, 1 


RHAMNUS—-Buckthorz—— Common Purging— 
Dwarf Purging—Long-leaved Dwarf—Lycioide 
Spaniſh—-Olive-leaved Spaniſh—Linear-leaved, 
or Supple-Jack. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſzcd, 
layers, and cutting. | | | 


RHAM-. 


— 


me PLEASURE GROUND. 5. 
RH AMNUS-FRANGULA—Berry-bearing Alder— 
Common Frangula—Dwarf Alpine Rough-leav- 


ed. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By 225 lazers, and 
cutiings. h 


RHAMNUS- PALIURUS—Clrift's hers. (De- 
| ciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


RH AMNUS. ALATERNUS-— Alater nus—. -Com- 

mon Green—-Broad-Jeaved— N arrow-leaved-— 
Jagged- jeaved Bloatched- leaved—- Gold- ſtriped 
— Silver: ſtriped. 3 8 By layers 
and ſeed. 


RHODODEN DRON—-Devarf Roſe B Large 
American Laurel. leaved Evergreen Pontic 
Dwarf Evergreen Ferrugineous, or Iron- 
coloured ——Hairy Alpine——Dwzrf Ciſtus of 
| Mount Baldis. (Evergreen and deciduous OR | 
By ſeed, layers, &c. 


| RHODORA Canadenſe—Canada Roſe Bay. (Ever 
green ſhrub.) By ed, layers, and ſuckers, 


 RHUS—-Sumach &3 W Cori, or 
Tanner's Sumach—Siag's Horn Suniach—Gla- 
brous, or Smooth—Lentiſcus-icaved—Cotinus, or 
Venetian Sumackh—T ox:icolendron, or Poiſon Tree 
Radicant, or Rooiing-branc heu—/ ernix, or Var- 
niſh Tree—Chinele Lac ee. (Deciduous trees 
and ns.) By ſeed, ſuckers, and layers. Ce 


RIPES—-Currant and Gzrſeberry—-- Common Red 
Currant—- White Currant—-3lack Currant--— 
Groful:ria, or Gooſeherry--Rc: -berried— Green 

 — White—Yeliow, &c. (Deciduous eg * 5 
ſuckers, cuttings, leeds, &c. 


Nn ROBI- 


28 Hab TREES AU SHRUBS ror 
ROBINIA—Fal/e Acacia—P/endo-acacia, or Com- 


mon Falſe Acacia—Scarlet-flowering— Caragana, 
or Siberian Robinia—Shrubby Quaternate-leaved 
Dwarf Shrubby Quaternate · ſeſſile- leaved. (De- 
ciduous trees and ſhrub,) By ſeed, layers, ſuckers, 
and cuitings, 3 : 


ROSA Re Tree—Canine, or Wild Dog-Roſe, the 


Red and the White- flowered Common White 


Roſe Great White - Common Red Roſe, Semi- 
double and Double- flowered Striped Red, or 


Roa Mundi — Red Monthly—Bluſh Red Monthly 
— White Monthly Striped Monthly Red Da- 
maſk-— White Damaſk-—-Bluſh Damaſk — Y ork 
and Lancaſter Variegated Red and White—— 
Red Belgic Bluſh Belgic——--Red Velvet 


| ——Marbled Red Double Virgin Pale-red 


Red and Yellow Auftrian—Yellow Auftrian— 
Double Vellow - Hundred-leaved Red Bluſh 
Red Hundred-leaved—Britth Hundred-leaved 
—— Common Red Province Roſe——Cabbage 
Province—Duich Cabbage Provimze—-Ohilding 
Province—-Great Royal Province Bluſh Pro- 
vince—Moſs Province New White Province 
— Frankfort Purple — Cinnamon Purpli-red Roſe 
— Alpine Spineleſs Red Roſe—Maiden's-Bluſn 


Red Muſk White-cluſter—Burgundy Red —— 
_ Bluſh Burgundy—Crimſon Burgundy—Burnete 


leaved Roſe - Moſt Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch 


Roſe, the White, Red, and Yellow-flowered— 
Hr Rang Roſe—— Pendulous Long-fruited 
Roſe 


Indian, or Chineſe Roſe 


Stebon, or 


Stepney Roſe—Penſylvanian Roſe—Eglanteria, 
or Sweet-Briar Role— the Double-flowered— 


Bluſh-red—-Scarlet-flowered— — and Evergreen 


Sweet-Briar— Evergreen White Muſk Roſe. 


(Deciduous ſhrubs, and ſome evergreen.) Moſtly 


no ſuckers. Nog N | 


 ROSE- 
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ROSMARINUS-—Re/emary-—Common Green 
Silver-{tri Gold-ſtriped. (Evergreen 
+ ſhrubs.) By — flips, and layers. | 


RUBUS—Raſp hwy and Brambl. Common Red 
Raſpberry 2 hite - Twice- bearing -Odorife- 
rous, or Sweet-flowering of Virginia Hiſpid- 
ſtalked of Canada - Shrubby Rabat, or Common 
Bramble - Prickleſs Bramble Double · flowered 
—White-fruited, (Deciduous.) * ſuckers, layers, 

- cutungs, and ed. 


Ruscus Butchers Broom, or Knee Man- 
mon Prickly of the Wood —Hypoplyllum, or 
6 flowered. ca led Alex- 

ga ndri an Laurel — Tongued, or Leaf upon Leaf— 
Androgynous of Canary, called Broad-leaved Alex- 


andrian Bay. (Low evergreen ſhrubs.) By | 
ſuckers and ſeed, | 


KUTA 2 Common Broad-leaved—-Narrows- 
leaved—-V ariegated-leaved—-Aleppo Broadeſt 
and Narrow-leaved, (Low ſhrubs. ) By cuttings, 
* and ſeed. 


SALIX—-JW Ila. -Common White Almond- 
leaved— Shining: leaved—Babylonian, or Weep- 
ing Lapland Woolly-leaved—Sweet-Willow— 
Roſemary-· lea ved Red Willow Purple Willow 
Dwarf Yeliow—()fier Yellow - laucous leaved 
 —Brown Willow White Barked, Kc. (Deci- 

duous trees.) By — * 


. b CER. rt 


w 8 


SALSOLA fruticoſa— —Shruhby 8 (Low 
ihiab. ) ad luckers, layers, Cuttings, &c. 


e 


1 | SAM- 
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SAMBUCUS—ZIder Fre. Common Black-berried 
—— White-berried—Variegated-leaved—Cut-leay- 
ed Cluſter-flowered—-Red-berried—— Canada 
Shrubby, with a five-parted umbel, (Tree kinds, 


one ſhrubby, and all deciduous.) * ſeed, cut - 
tungs, fuckers, &c. 


SALVIA—Sage— Common Sage—Rroad-leaved-—- 

Variegated-leaved—-Balſamic Tea Sage—-Nar- 
row-leaved Tea Sage. (Underſhrubby evergreen 

plants.) By flips, cuttings, and ſuckers. 


 SANTOLINA—Lawender-Cotton—Common Shrub» 
by—--Roſemary-leaved Underſhrubby—— Minor 
Roſcmary-leaved——-Large-flowered Roſemary- 
| leaved—— Green Roſemary-leaved. (Dwarf 
ſhrubby evergreen plants.) By . 
ſuckers, &c, 


| $MILAX—-Roug hk Bindweed—--Common Rough. 
5 leaved—Round-leaved—Bay-leaved—Black. bri- 
ony-leaved —— Sarſaparilla, having tri- nervous 
long - pointed leaves. ? Climbing abb Po. ) 
By layers, 3 ſeeds, &c. 


SORBUS—Sorb, or Serwice on or 
True Service Tree—— The Bird's Service, or 
Mountain Aſh. (Deciduous tree kinds, with 
winged leaves.) By ſecd, layers, &Cc, 


SP ARTIUM— Bro9#2z—Common Beſom W 
Ruſhy, or Spantſh—Double-flowered Spaniſh— 
Radiated, or Starry Italian— Angulated Eaſtern 
— Complicated-leaved Spaniſh—White-flowered. 
(Deciduous ſhrub kinds, with flender green 
branches.) By ſeed, layers, and . 


208. i 
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SPIRA A-—Sfirea—Willow-leaved Spirza Fru- 


tex——---Crenated-leaved, with white flowers 
—» Downy-leaved Red-flowered——Hypericum- 
leaved, called Hypericum Frutex— Guelder-Roſe- 
leaved of Virginia — Dwarf of Siberia Sorbus- 


Ec. 


sTAPHYLEA BIA Nut——Pinnated, or 


Winged · leavod. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, 


STEWARTIA-Malacodenirom ———Cherry-leaved 


Stewartia. (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, 


rax—Large-leaved, (Deciduous trees.) By feed, 
layers, and cuttings. 7 1 


SYRINGA—Lilac Tree—Common Purple-flowered | 


White-flowered—Scotch Deep-purple—Perhan 
Lilac— Laciniated, or Cut-leaved Perſian. (De- 


ciduous tree and ſhrub kinds.) By ſuckers 


and layers. 


TAM ARIX—Tamarife Tree—French Tamariſk— 
German Tamariſk, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 


layers, &c. 


| TAXUS—Yrw Tree—Common Yew. (Evergreen © 


tree.) By ſeed, 


 THEA—T:a Tree—Green Tea Tree—Bohea Tea 


Tree, (Deciduous ſhrubs,) By ſeed, ſuckers, 
| and layers, : | i 


THUJA 


leaved. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, 


& 
: a | 
3 


. 
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THUJA— Ar bor-vitæ, or Tree of Lin — Common 
American— Oriental, or Chineſe— Sweet Ame- 


rican. (Evergreen trees.) By ſeed, layers, and 
cuttings, SOR EN | 


THYMUS—77}yme—Common Thyme ; compriſing * 
Small-leaved—-Broad-leaved——Serphyllum, or 
Mother of Thyme—the Common Larger Leſſer 
Woolly- headed -Narrow- leaved Hairy Le- 
mon- ſcented Z ygis, or Upright, with linear 
ciliated leaves Portugal, with large imbricated 
heads Hai ry-leaved Portugal. (Low under- 


ſhrubby evergreens.) By feed, lips, ſucke 


IIIA Line Tree—-Common European Red - - 
tw igged European American. (Deciduous | 
trees.) By ſeed, ſuckers, cuttings, and layers. 


ULM US- -EIu Jrie.— Common Engliſh Doubly- 
fawed- leaved - Small- leaved Corniſn . Dutch 
Broad-· leaved American Singly- ſawe d- lea ved 
Rough-leaved—Smooth-leaved—D wart Siberian 
—Striped-leaved Elm, (Deciduous trees, &c.) 
By ſuckers, layers, ſeed, grafting, &c. 


 VACCINUM— 77 ortle-Berry—Myrtillus, or Black- 
fruited—- W hite-fruted—-Red-fruited—Pointed- 
 leaved—Privet-lcaved— Long-Stamineous-flower- 
ed Corymboſe-flowered—-Frondoſe-branched— 
Great Bilberry Buſh Oxycoccos, or Ci aneberry 
—Hiſpid-ſtalked. (Deciduous and evergreen 


ſhrubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, off-ſets, layers, and 
_ cullings, | | : 


- 


_ VIBUR- 
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VIBURNUM—H#ayfaring, or Pliant Mealy Tres 
Lantana, or Common Downy-leaved— Broad. 


VIBURNUN-Opulus—Guelder-roſe—Common Dou- 
ble-flowered — -Lentago, or Canada Guelder- 
| roſe, (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckere, layers, 
cuttings, &c, = 


0 VIBUR NUM-T:aus Lauruſtinus——- Common 
_ Smooth-leaved—Hairy-leaved—Shining-leaved-- 

. Variegated-leaved—Naked Umbelled American, 

(Moſtly evergreen ſhrub kinds.) By layers, 
, | 


VINCA—Periwinkle— Minor, or Leſſer 12 
Blue Major Upright Blue Gold- ſtriped-leaved 
—Silver-ſ{triped-leaved. (Evergreen ſhrubby 

plants.) By layers, off-ſets, cuttings, &c. © 


VITEX—4; ns-Caftus, or Jae Tree Common 
Digitated-leaved Broad Digitated-leaved. (De- 
ciduous trees.) By layers, cuttings, fuckers, 
—_  . . 5 


VITIS Vine, or Grape Vine Common, or Culti- 
vated Vine, many varieties Fox Grape Tree 
Vine - Laciniated, or Parſley-leaved—Lgbru/ca, 
or Ivy-leaved Wild American Vine. (Decidu- 

ous climbers,) By layers and cuttings. 


YUCCA— 4am's Needle—Aloe-leaved—Filamen- 
toſe, or Thready-leaved, (Evergreen ſucculent 


ſhrubby plants.) By off: ſets, ſuckers, & c. 
. = ZAN- 
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EZANTHOXYLUM Tooth-ach Tree——-Clava- 
herculis, or Common Aſh-leaved, (Deciduous.) 
- By feed, layers, cuttings, && "rs 


THUS far compriſes the collection of hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, both of the deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, proper for furniſhing all ornamental 
plantations, in pleaſure grounds, &c. and which 
are cultivated fof ſale in all the public nurie:y gar- 
dens, for the general ſupply of gardens, &c. in 
forming ſhrubberies, wilderneſs works, ſhady walks, 


groves, woods, avenues, clumps, thickets, hedges, 


Kc. and all of which are hardy enough to ſucceed 
in any common ſoil and ſituation ; the greater part 
being very hardy, and only a few N OCCas 
ſional ſhelter, eſpecially while young, 


awning of mats in ſevere froſts: the Arbutus and 


ſome of the Ci/lus, are alſo tender in their infant 


Nate, ſtanding in need of the occaſional ſhelter of 
a frame the firſt two or three Winters; afterwards 
will bear the full air all the year 


In extenſive pleaſure grounds, there is room to 


admit a full collection of the above liſt of trees and 
ſhrubs, which may be fo diſpoſed in various plan- 
tation compartments, ſo as to effect a moſt ſtrik- 
ing diverſity and entertaining variety the year 
reund, appearing highly ornamental, and, in many 
caſes, alſo very uſeful in affording ſhade and ſhelter 
in the moſt agreeable manner 2"! 

Alſo in ſmall] grounds, it is eaſy to introduce a 
choſen collection of the principal ſorts, according 


to the extent of the premiſes; for no pleaſure 
ground can be complete unleſs diverſified with a 
larger or ſmaller collection of ornamental trees and 


ſhrubs, judiciouſly arranged. 


Likewile, as any of the trees of the foregoing 
arrangement are eminent foreſt or timber trees, are 


* | proper 


uch as the 
Magnolia, which require a warm fituation, and an 
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proper alſo to introduce in diverſiſying extenſive 


pleaſure grounds, both in home and all out- plan- 


tations, and in the latter particularly, they ſerve 
the double purpoſe both of ornamenting the pre- 
miſes, affording variety and ſhelter to the particular 
departments; and being at firſt planted tolerably 


cloſe, {See the head foreft trees) they aſter a few 


years growth will afford the opportunity of thin. 
ning Gem by degrees, for various oeconomi- 


cal purpoſes, both for huſbandry implements, 


and in building, &c. leaving at laſt a ſufficient 


ſupply of the handſomeſt growths, at moderate 
di 


ances, to grow to full - ſized ſtandards for tim- 


ber. But having alſo collected all the proper foreſt 


and timber trees, employed in forming woods, 
coppices, and all foreſt plantations for profit, under 


2 ſeparate head or claſs, we refer to that article for 
a particular account of theſe kinds, together with 


| their general culture. dee ſecond claſs. Ee 
Alſo in this firſt claſs of hardy trees and ſhrubs, are 


many ſorts proper for jorming the various kinds of 


hedges, both for ſences, ſhelter, and ornament, as 
woll as for arbors, and various kinds of formal train- 


ed figures, as in ancient gardening, ſuch as pyramids, 
pedeſtals, globes, hemiſpheres, arches, porticos, gal- 
{eries, &c. though theſe trained devices are almoſt. 
aboliſhed in Engliſh gardening, to give place to 
more rural deſigns of a natural imitation, and are 


now ſeldom admitted; however, in large pleaſure 
grounds, ſome ornamental works of this kind 
might be introduced for variety in particular di- 


ſtricts, both in cloſe hedge-work, arches, &c. and 5 


detached figures, judiciouſly diſpoſed ; but as to 
Hedges for fences, ſhelter, blinds, &c. they may be 


neceſſary on various occaſions in pleaſure gardens ; 


and for the ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs proper 
to employ for hedge-work of all forts, and any 
kind of trained figures, ſee the article hardy trees 
fer hedges, &c. | | 
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36 METHOD or P ROPAGATING 
As all the trees and ſhrubs in the foregoing ar- 
rangement, may, for the various purpoſes, be 
either obtained in the public nurſeries at moderate 
prices, or be eafily raiſed by every one having pro- 
per ſcope of ground, by the general directions Ls 


| given of the different methods by which they are 


commonly propagated, conſiſting of the follow- 


k + | 7 ine 
By ſeed, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, ſlips, rooting 
branches, off-ſets, roots, grafting, budding, in- 
Fo > Joes | g 5 
By one or other of theſe methods all the ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs are raiſed, ſome ſucceeding by one 


particular mode of propagation, and others may be 


Tailed by cither, or ſeveral of the methods, as hint- 


ed under each genus in the liſt of the different 
forts; each mode of propagation being exhibited 


under its reſpective head, explaining the different 
ways of performing each method, together with 

the particular merit of each, in propagating the 
different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs. 


FinsT, BY SEZD. 


By feed a great number of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
are commonly raiſed, as may be obſerved by the 
hints given in the foregoing arrangement, and moſt- 
ly in beds of common earth in the open ground; 


and ſome few ſorts are forwarded in a hot-bed, ſuch 
_ as the Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree, &c. 
Under the denomination of ſeed, by which theſe 


trees and plants are railed, is comprehended not 


only all the ſorts of ſmall ſeeds and kernels, but alſo 
the berries, acorns, nuts, and ſtones of the fruits, 
&c. according to the different ſorts; for the ſeeds 
of trees and ſhrubs are produced in various Ways, 
En ei ts 88 ze | 


ſeeds contained in the capfules, pods, cones, large 


TREES wwvSHRUBS, &. gf 
as in pods, cones, berries, nuts, acorns, 
maſt, keys, &c. and in various drupaceous fleſhy 
fruits, as apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. con- 

taining kernels and ftones ; obſerving, that all thoſs 


berries, &c. ſhould generally be taken out of their 


reſpettive veſſels for ſowing; though ſome con- 


tained in ſmall berries, as haws, hollies, &c. may 
be occaſionally ſowed, the berries and ſeeds toge- 
ther, previouſly bruiſing the berries: likewiſe moſt 


| forts of the nut and acorn kinds ſhould be ſowed 


with the nuts, &c. entire, as alſo the maſt and keys; 
but all ſeeds. contained in cloſe drupaceous fruits, as 


the apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, medlar, &c, 


aforeſaid, muſt be taken out ef their reſpective 
fruits previous to ſowing. „ 
The ſecds ripen moſtly in Autumn, about Sep- 


tember and October, and ſome in Winter and to- 


warde Spring, ſuch as ſeveral of the cone kinds 
of the pine and fir trees; others in Summer, as 


elms, &c. and the ſeeds of all the forts may 
be had at the nurſeries and ſeed- hops in the 


r. ſeaſon, from about Michaelmas till March, 


c. and the principal ſeaſon for ſowing moſt of 


the ſorts is, either ſoon after they are rips, or 
in the Spring, about February-oax March; though 


the Spring ſeaſon is more eligible for ſowing 


ſeveral of the evergreen kinds particularly, and 

many of the more delicate of the deciduous 
tribe; but as ſome kinds of tree and ſhrub ſeeds, of 
the ſtone kind, remain in the ground two years 


| before they come up, ſuch as haws, hollies, and 


ſome others, with very hard bony ſeeds, they are 


previouſly prepared for vegetation a year before 
they are . ground in the order of 


lowing, by either burying. them as ſoon as gathere d, 
in à heap, in a grave or trench, or in large pots, 
plunged into the ground, covering the top in either 


method; with dry ſtraw, * eartlied over fix or 


"ne 
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eight inches ridge-ways; and after remaining in 
this fituation till next Autumn, are taken and 
lowed, when they will come up the Spring follow- 
ing: though if thought convenient, theſe ſorts of 
ſeeds may alſo be ſowed as ſoon as ripe, at once in 
' beds in common with other hardy tree ſeeds; but 
as they will ſeldom riſe before the ſecond Spring, 
the beds muſt be all the while kept clean from 
weeds; which muſt always be particularly well 
attended to in all other tree and ſhrub ſced-beds, 
where the plants happen not to riſe freely the fiiſt 
. 3 | nh 
The general ſeaſon for ſowing being, as before 
obſerved, Autumn and Spring, moſt of the hardy 
deciduous kinds, ſucceed by the Autumn ſowing, 


in September, October, and November, ſoon after | 


the ſeeds are ripe, or if cold moiſt ſoilg kept till 
February; obſerving of the nut kinds, kernels, &c. 
when kept till Spring for ſowing, it may be proper 
to lay them in dry ſand to preſerve the vegetative 
quality more effectually: but ſome ſorts, as acorns, 
are apt to ſprout if kept long, ſo may be proper to 
ſo them in Autumn or early part of Winter, in a 
dry fituation, and moſt of the evergreens in the 
__ Spring, 5 
3 chuſe a ſpace of moderately light dry 
ground for the ſeed-beds, let it be well ! 
one or two ſpades deep, breaking all large clods, 
and lay the ſurface even. . „„ 
Then, as to the methods of ſowing, that for the 
ſmall ſeeds, kernels, ſtones, berries, &c. they are 
commonly bedded in; and the larger nut kinds are 
ofien ſowed or planted in drills; though almoſt all 
forts may either be bedded or drilled in as conve- 
nient, as below; and ſome are ſowed in pots, hot- 
beds, &c. 8 e 
By ſowing in beds, mark them out three feet and 
half or four Let wide, wich foot- wide alleys between, 
then, eicher with a ſpade or rake, trim the earth From 
1 2 O 
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off the ſurface of the bed into the alley, from about _ 
inch to two or three inches deep, according to the 


ſize of the different ſeeds, the larger the ſeed the 
deeper it ſhould 3 be covered; then, hav- 
ing thus prepared the beds, ſow the ſeeds regularly 
all over the ſurface, thicker or thinner. accordin 
to what they are, and with the back of the ſpade 
rels them all evenly into the earth, even with the 


jurlace thereof; and then with the rake or ſpade, 
ſpread the earth on the bed evenly over the ſeed, 
covering them all an equa] depth, and lightly rake 


the ſurface ſmooth, clearing off all large ſtones and 
rough clots, , = | 
By drilling in, Jet drills be drawn with an hoe, 


from one to two or three inches deep, in proportion 
„to the ſize of the ſceds, nuts, ſtones, berries, or 


kernels, &c. and from fix to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance; ſow or place the feeds, &c. along the 
bottom of each drill, and directly with a rake or 
hoe, cover them in with the earth all an equal 
depih, and trim the ſurface ſmooth by a light rak- 
ing. | fe pe 
5 ut when deſigned to ſow any choicer tree or 


ſhrub ſeeds in pots, either for moving to different 
ſitualions occaſionally, as to the ſhade in Summer, 


and to the full ſun in Winter, &c. or for placing in 


a hot-bed to forward the germination of the ſeeds, 


let ſome largiſn pots be filled with light rich earth, 
ſow the ſeeds, or plant them, as their ſize require, the 
depth as above adviſed, in ſowing in beds and drills; 
and place them in ſituations as above-mentioned ; 
obſerving, thole deſigned for forwarding in hot-beds, 
ſhould be placed therein, in March, and when the 
pum ey up, admit plenty of free air to them, 
y raiſing the glaſſes, and taking them quite off occa- 
ſionally; and gradually harden the plants to the full 


air early in their growth, by expoſing them fully 


thereto by degrees, as the warm ſeaſon advances, 


E 2 In 


5 for, as we formerly 
many of the hard, ſtony-ſeeded kinds, which 


the choicer kinds will er 
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In moſt forts the ſeeds will germinate and come 
up the firſt Spring, and ſome will not grow till the 
ſecond year, ſo muſt not be diſturbed, obſerving as 


below. 


ReſpeQing the care of the ſeed-beds of trees and 
ſhrubs, keep them clean from weeds and moſs both 
hefore and after the plants ; and if the ſur- 
face of ſuch beds as were ſowed in Autumn, ſhould 
in the Spring appear cruſted, or hard bound, or 


moſſy, let the top be lightly looſened with a ſhort- 


teethed rake, and ſcatter a little looſe earth thereon ; 


and if the months of April, May, &c. prove very 
dry, ſome moderate waterings will be of advantage; 
being careful to clear out weeds all Summer; and 


in thoſe beds in which the plants do not appear, or 


do not all come up the ſame year, but that the ſeeds 
moſtly remain dormant till the ſecond Spring, as 
before ſuggeſted, let good care be taken to keep 


clear from weeds all the firſt Summer, 


them very 
obſerved, there being 


come up but very ſparingly the firſt year, and 


ſome ſcarcely at all till the ſecond Spring after ſow- 


ing, except ſuch as have been previouſly buried in a 


Heap in the ground for a year; ſo that the beds mult 


not be diſturbed, but occaſionally weeded and wa- 


tered in Summer, and they will come up freely in 


the April and May following. 


Some of the more delicate and tender ſeedlings of 
uire ſome moderate ſhade 
from the mid-day ſun at firſt coming up, till they 


acquire {ome ſtrength, ES 
. in Winter it will be proper to afford 


ſome of the choicer and tenderer evergreen ſeed- 
lings ſome protection from hard froft, by an occa- 


ſional covering of mats, ſupported upon hoop arches, 


and thoſe in pots may be moved und-r / gatden 
frame and glaſſes, &c. but obſerving they are only 
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to be defended or covered in hard froſts and very 
cutting weather. | (RS 
When the ſcedling trees and ſhrubs are from one 
to two or three years old, they are to be Prog out 
in nurſery rows; large ſeedlings may be thinned 
and planted out when one year old, but let thoſe 
> om ſize have two years growth in the ſeed- 

I he ſeaſon for planting them is, that for the lar- 
ger hardieſt kinds of the deciduous tribe, may be- 
gin planting in Autumn, at the fall of the leaf, or 
may defer the whole till towards Spring, in Febru- 
ary and beginning of March, but let moſt of the 
evergreen kinds particularly, remain for Spring 
planting. „„ „ 

In preparing for planting them out, let the ground 

for their reception be well digged one or two ſpades 

deep; and in taking up the ſeedling plants out 

of the ſeed-bed, raiſe them with as good roots as 

- Ppoſhble, and if any have a very long perpendicu- 

lar tap-root, let it be ſhortened to promote lateral, 

or horizontal ſpreading roots and fibres, and prune 
off any very ſhong or irregular lateral ſhoots on the 

of ſides of the ſtem, but preſerve the top generally 

ſt entire; then proceed to plant them in rows, the 
large tree ſeedlings may be planted at once in wide 


worn fi ou a n 
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n ros two feet and a half aſunder, or the ſmaller 

| ſeedlings may either be planted in four-feet wide 
f beds, in rows from fix to ten or twelve inches 
B 


aſunder, or in continued rows at that diſtance; 
* end when increaſed two or three years in growth, 
are to be tranſplanted in wide rows two or three feet 

aſunder, as juft above obſerved. 5 

And as to the method of planting the ſeedlings, 
the larger rooted kinds may be planted by cutting 

, diut a ſmall trench along the ſide of the line with a 

t BU ſpade, making the line fide perpendicular, fix or” 
4 eight inches deep, turning the earth from the 1 
| „ | 5 "Je 
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then place the plants with the roots in the trench 
againit the upright fide, cloſe to the line, at twelve, 

or fifteen, or eighteen inches diſtance, turning the 
| earth in upon the roots as you proceed, and having 


then tread it even, fixing all the plants uprighily, and 


- 


make a flit with the ſpade for the reception of each 
plant, making the ſlit with the back of the ſpade 
cloſe to the line, and if another is made croſſways 


for the admi ſſion of the root, inſerting the plant 


ſeedungs may be planted with a ſingle ſlit, or by 
_ cibble, in lines fix inches alunder, cloſing the earth 
well about cach plant. Es ; 

- But ſome ſeedlings of the more tender and curious 


Winters, ſuch particularly as the Arbutus, Ciftus, 
Cedars, Magnolias, &c. planting one in each pot, 


fionally deſerded in hard froſty weather, & . 
After planting, if the Spring months of March, 
April, and May, prove very dry, ſome moderate 


ever, to che more curious and choice kinds, it is 
à very neceſſary article of culture. 


quently broad-hoeing between the rows in Summer, 


lines of trees, &c. 


. 


lanted to the end of the row, trim in the earth even- 
ly, filling up the trench cloſely about the roots, and 


ſo proceed row and row till finiſhed : or in ſmaller 
plants, that inſtead of making a trench, may only 


7 ͤ os wow 6 


frum the middle of the firſt, it will give larger ſcope 


cloſe up to the line, ang tread the earth about che 
| Toots, and ſo proceed to the end; but very ſmall. 


kinds ſhould alſo be planted in pots to move under 
ſhelter of a garden frame, &c. the firſt two or three 


and in November placed. where they may be occa- 


waterings will be of great ſervice, though where 
there is large quantities, this is often omitted; how= _ 


Let the whole be kept clean from weeds by fre- 
and in Winter to thole ſtanding in wide nurſery 


_ rows, let the ground be neatly digged between the 


Keep 


* 


930 


„0 


. 


advance in growth, cleared from ſtrong, rambling, 


| ſhoot, which retain entire for the top 
order, by clearing away ſuckers at bottom, keeping 


one, two, or three feet, according to their growth, 
and reduce to order any irregular rambling ſhoots 


h 
2 
© 
M8 
1 
bY 
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advanced in ſize according to their nature of 


are ſour or five, to fix, eight. or ten feet height, 
are of proper ſize for final tranſplantation, the large 
ſhrub kinds, when from two or three to five or fix 
aud the dwarf and underſhrubby ſorts, when of 


_ alfo proper for tranſplanting into the ſhrubbery, 


propagated; but more abundantly the ſhrubby 
tribe, as Lilacs, Roſes, Spirzas, Syringas, and nu- 
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Keep the ſtems of the tree kinds particulatly, as they 


lateral ſhoots, ſo as to have a clear ſtem of ſix or ſeven. 
feet or more, ſtil 18 the tops entire, to aſpire 
in height; or if any have very crooked or dead 
tops, prune them down to the firſt upright-growing 

Jodker ; but 
the ſhrub kinds ſhould alſo be kept to ſome regular 


the plant to one main ſtem, of from fix inches to 
of the head. | | , 
Thus, when the various trees arid ſhrubs are 
wth, whether tal! or moderate growing trees, 
or large, middling, or dwarf ſhrubs, let them be 


planted out finally into the pleaſure ground planta- 
tions; obſerving of the tree kinds, that when they 


feet or more, may alſo be planted where intended, 
fix or eight inches, to ons, two, or three feet, are 
&c. _ 


See the order of planting after the ſeveral articles 
of propagation, . | et 


* 


By SUCKERS. 


By ſuckers arifing from the root, great numbers of 
the tree and ſhrub kinos are eaſily and expeditiouſly 


merous 
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merous other ſorts ; as may be obſerved by the hints 
of their propagation in the catalogue arrangement; 

but many valuable tree kinds are alſo plenteouſly 

raiſed from ſuckers. - N 

Suckers being a progeny or ſpawny off-ſpring iſ- 


* ſuing immediately from the roots of certain trees 


and ſhrubs, forming at once perfect rooted plants, as 
they may be readily detached from the parent ; each 


furniſhed with roots and fibres, which renders this 
the moſt expeditious of all the methods of propaga- 


tion; the ſuckers being produced in Spring and Sum- 
mer, obtaining in one ſeaſon, from five or ſix inches 


to two or three feet ſize, according to the nature of 
growth of the various plants, and when they are of 


one or two Summers ſhoot, are of proper growth. 
to be ſeparated from the parent tree or ſhrub, in the 


Autumn, Winter, or Spring following. 


As therefore many valuable trees and ſhrubs 
afford the opportunity of propagation by fuckers 


from the root, it demands particular attention, ei- 
ther in default of ſeed, &c. or where an expeditious 


increaſe is wanted, as being an advantageous and 


profitable method of raiſing the ſupply required, of 
uch trees, &c. as furniſh ſuckers, which ſome ſorts 

afford in great abundance annually, ſending up 
many diſtin& root-ſuckers, immediately furniſhed 
with roots, ſo as each forms at once a proper rooted 
plant, proving ſimilar in all reſpects to the mother 
tree or ſhrub ; which renders it alſo a certain me- 
thod of propagation to continue any particular 

variety always the ſame, eſpecially of ſuch trees, 
&c. as grow upon their own root, not having been 


grafted upon any different ſtock, and in which caſe, 


any particular fort is increaſed and continued with 
all the peculiar properties, the ſame as by cuttings, 
layers, grafting, &c. without varying to different 

kinds, as in the caſe of many ſeedling varieties. 


| Suckers | 
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Suckers are generally of expeditious growth in 
their firſt eruption from the root of the parent 
plant, obtaining from five or ſix inches to two or 
three feet length or more in one Summer; and it 
is commonly the moſt adviſeable to detach them 
while young, not more than of one or two years old, 
but principally when but of one year's growth 1s 
the moſt eligible, before the roots become thick and 
hard. 9 | | 
As io the ſeaſon for taking up and planting out 
the ſuckers, it may be otoincd, any time from the 
fall of the leaf in October, November, &c. till 
March, in all open weather. 
Let them be digged up with all the roots and 
fibres poſſible, prune off any long, naked, fticky, 4 
or broken part of the root, all lateral or ſide- ſhoots 
from the ſtem, and if the top is weak and bending, 
Jet it alſo be pruned a little as ſhall ſeem neceſſary; 
but thoſe with robuſt firm tops, may be Jeft entire; 
then plant them in nurſery rows, as directed for 
the ſeedling plants; or ſome large ſuckers may be 
planted at once where they are to remain m the 
ſhrubbery, &. „ "E 
The farther care in the nurſery, is nearly the ſame 
zs directed for the ſeedling trees, &c. keep them 
clean from weeds all Summer by hoeing the ground 
between the rows; and in Winter or Spring, dig 
it one ſpade deep, eſpecially to fuch as Rand in 
wide rows, to admit of digging between them ; and 
let the plants be trained each to a ſingle ſtem, in 
length proportionally to their nature of growth, 
whether as trees, ſhrubs, or underſhrubs, &c. by 
the rules obſerved in the ſeedling plants ; and 
let them branch out freely above, and form full 
- heads; 3 J „in 
And after having obtained a proper growth, pecu- 
liar to their e e as ws 12 for the 
purpoſes intended in che ſhrubbery or any _ 
: 12 mental 
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mental plantation, let them accordingly be finally 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, in 
the order formerly hinted, and as is more fully di- 
reed under the head, General rules of planting. 


122 By LANYEAS. 


Bx layers of the young ſhoots and branches fa- 
ſtened down in the earth, while they remain on 


the trees, &c. almoſt any of the tree and ſhrub 


kinds may be propagated, and is the principal 
method by which great numbers are commonly 
raiſed, eſpecially in defect of ſeed, ſuckers, &c. or 
when deſigned to propagate more expeditiouſly than 
by ſeed, or to continue any particular varieties of 
the ſame properties or peculiarity as the parent, for 
as the Lanes bu 
they become new vegetables the ſame in all reſpects 
as the mother tree or ſhrub, both in their nature of 
growth, leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. | 
The propagation by layers, being effected with 
the young ſhoots or branches of the tree and ſhrub 
intended, is performed while the fai.1 ſhoots, &c. 
remain growing upon the trees or ſhrubs, by bend- 


ing them down to the earth and layed therein, the 


body of them from three or four to five or fix inches 
deep, with the top out, there to remain generally one 
year, to emit roots in the earth, or ſome very hard- 
wooded kinds, require two years before they are 
ſufficiently rooted, and when, in either caſe, they 
are furniſhed with roots, are then to be ſeparated 
from the main plant, and ſet out in nurſery rows, 

for training as required. „ 
It is principally the young ſhoots of a year old, 
that are to be choſen for layers, and thoſe which 
| 1 arc 


being paits ſimilar to the whole plant, 
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are ſituated near the ground ; the ſhrub kinds gene- 
rally branching out low, afford a better o portunity 
for furniſhing layers than trees with tall ſtems, and 
the branches elevated, which either require the ſtem 
while young, to be cut down near the bottom, to 
force out lower ſhoots, conveniently ſituated for 
Jaying into the carth ; or have pots of earth placed 
upon a ſtand or raiſed platform, near enough the 
lower branches of the head for laying them. 
But where any conſiderable propagation of the 
tree kinds are intended, eſpecially of thoſe which 
run up naturally with tall naked ſtems, without 
furniſhing branches near the ground, it is eligible 
always to have ſome previouſly headed down for 
ſtools while young, or when the ſtem is not more 
than two or three inches thick, cutting them off 
near the bottom in Autumn or Spring; and in 
Summer following they will ſend out many bottom 


| ſhoots near the earth, proper for laying the Autumn 


following, or in the ſecond Antumn at fartheſt : 
and when the layers are rooted and planted off, the 
ſame mother-ſtools remaining, furniſh a ſupply of 
layers every year as above. bo 
Concerning the methods of performing the opera. 
tion of laying trees and ſhrubs for propagation, it 
is effected different ways with regard to the pre- 
vious . of the layers of ſome particular 
kinds before the laying them in the earth, to pro- 
mote their emitting roots more freely, for although _ 
many kinds of trees and ſhrubs ſucceed by juſt 
laying the branches into the carth, without either 
ſlitting, twiſting, wiring, &c. yet many ſor's of 
the harder-wooded kinds particularly, will not 
root freely unleſs the layer is gaſhed or ſlit on the 
under fide, which, indeed is a ſucceſsful method 


in laying all ſorts; and ſome will alſo ſucceed b 


giving the layer a gentle twiſt in the part to be lay- 
ed in the earth, and others which emit roots flow 
and ſparingly, require the layer either to be chip- 

ONS, og ped, 
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ped, or wired tightly round the layed. part, or have 
that part pierced with an awl. 
So Nhat the.operation of la ing may be occaſion- 
ally performed by theſe following methods, viz. 
 Common-laying—Slit- laying—-Twiſt-laying-— 
Chipping the layer Wiring the layer—Piercing 
the r, 
Common-laying, is by inſerting the ſhoot or 
layer in the earth, without any p of ſlit- 
ting, twiſting, or wiring, &c. and ofien ſucceeds 
ſufficiently well in the . kinds, many of 
which will emit roots freely if the ſhoots are but 
juſt layed a proper depth into the earth. 
Slit-laying, is by cutting a gaſh or {lit upward on 
the under fide of the layer, in that part which is 
to be layed in the earth, making the cut nearly 
about half way through the wood, ſlanting an inc 
or two upward along the middle of the ſhoot, and- 
then inſerting the layer, bring the top upright, ſo: 
as to keep the ſlit or gaſh. undernea : —.— 
in that manner cover it in with che echt 
depth: this method proving of utility in 
the ſpeedy and more effectual emiſſion — 
a very eligible method for general laying, both of 
the ſoft and hard-wooded trees, &c. except in ſuch. 
very hard woods as r wiring, or pric ing with 
an one as aforeſaid. 


Twi laying, is by giving the intended layer a th 
gentle twiſt inſtead of ſlitting, in the part which is: ab 
to be layed in the earth, in order to forward the an 
' "rooting, though is not ſo effectual as,lting, = OI 

for ny of the ſoft· wooded zee Pc 


| Chipping the layer, is by C ing or cuttin out | br 
ſmall 2 he of the bark aud "A _—_ large — lp 

. particularly, about a joint at the part to be layed in # br 

| the earth, of ſuch. hard;wpoded . kinds as do not la 
emit roots eaſily by any of the former methods, and. th 

it will promote the iſſuing of fibres in 3 more bt 

—_— and. aca. m. 
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Buy wire- binding the layer, is practiſed occaſion- 
ally to ſuch of the hardeſt-wooded kinds, which 
do not emit roots freely by any of the former me- 


* thods ; and is performed by twiſting ſome ſmall pliant 


tough wire tight round about a joint of the layer 
in the part which is to beJayed in the earth, that 
by confining the ſap, it promotes the emiſhon cf 
roots in that part, and often ſucceeds in laying ſome 
difficul-trooting ſorts, when all other methods fail. 
Piercing or boring the layer, is ſometimes prace 


tiſed inſtead of wiring, to produce the fame effect; 


and is by pricking with an awl the ſhoot at a joint, 
piercing it through the bark and wood in ſeveral 
parts round the joint in the part to be layed, 

But of the above different methods, the ſlit-laying 
is the moſt cligible for general practice, where any 
preparation of the layer is neceſſary: for, as before 
noticed, there are many forts which will root free 


enough by inlerting the layers in the earth, with- 


Out any preparation of flitting, twiſting, chipping, 
&c. ö | 5 


As to the genera! method of. performing the ope- 
ration of laving the ſhoots or laveis into the earth 


in all the above modes of laying is, the ground 
about each tree and ſhrub, intended for laying, is 
to be digged, and the lower ſhoots and branches 
for layers, muſt be bent down, and, excavating 
the earth for their reception, lay them therein, 
about from three or four to five or {ix inches deep, 


and being provided with ſome long hooked ſticks 


or pegs, faſten them down firmly b thruſting the 
pegs into the ground, eſpecially to thoſe ſhtoos and 


branches which are ſtubborn, or that have a ſtrong 


loring : and aiſo, as in many ſorts, the large main 


3 branches furniſhed with a proper ſupply of ſhoots for 
laying, are cbliged to be brought doin to the carth, 


they muſt be ſecured firmly therein with firovg 
hooked flicks, as above; and then all the 1oueg 


In ſhoots 


a 


inches deep as afor 
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ſhoots on each ſuch branch, are to be regularly 
layed; obſerving in general, let the body of the 


layer be introduced bendingly into the earth, by 
opening a/ cavity of proper depth, pegging down 
ſuch as require it, raiſing the top of each layer u 
right out of the ground, and ſo as thoſe which are 
ſlit-layed, have the flit or gaſh at bottom, conti- 
open; directly covering in the body of the 


layers with the 


In the Autumn after laying, about October and 
November, the layers in moſt ſorts will be rooted, 


fit to be ſeparated and planred out in nurſery-rows, 

though, as there are ſeveral forts which require two 
years before they are properly rooted, ſhould ex- 
amine the layers in genera} in the Autumn or 
Spring after they are layed, and let all thoſe which 
are found ſufficiently rooted, be planted off; and 


let ſuch ſorts as are deficient of proper roots remain 


another year: obſerving, in taking up the layers 


when rooted, from the mother tree or ſhrub, cut 


them off clean beyond the rooted part, trim off any 
naked or broken parts at bottom, and ſtraggling 
AIateral ſhoots from the top, then plant them in the 


nurſery, in rows, from {ix inches to one, two, or 


three 


th, from three or four to five or fix 
id, and with the top of each 
from two or three to five or fix inches out of the earth, 
as they admit; and thoſe having weak or crooked - 
tops, may be pruned to one, two, or three eyes 
. above ground, or as you ſhall ſee neceſſary ; being 
careful to leave the ſurface of the earth level and 
{ſmooth between all the layers. | IE 
After performing the laying, the principal care 
is to keep the ground between the layers very clean 
from weeds; and in very dry weather, in the ad- 
vanced part of the Spring and in the early Summer 
months, ſome moderate wateri 
ſerviceable in forwarding th 


will prove very 
rooting of the 


Eee. 
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of the layers; managing them as directed for the 
ſeedling and ſucker plants till of due ſize for final 
tranſplantation, where intended, | 


By CuTTIiNGSs. 


Tux propagation by cuttings is, by cutting off a 


quantity of the young ſhoots of the year, or of a 


year old, from the tree or ſhrub you wiſh to propa- 
gate, and planting them in a ſhady border, &c. they, 


in the greater part, emit roots at bottom and ſhoois 


at top, in one year; and each form a diſlin& plant, 
the ſam 


e in all reſpects as the parent tree, c. 
So that cuttings is a very plentiful and quick me- 
thod of propagation, as à large quantity of young 
ſhoots may be expeditiouſly cut off and planted, and 
very many trees and ſhrubs are propagated by this 


; method. | 


In moſt ſorts, the young ſhoots of the Summer's 
Rae are the proper parts for cuttings, and the 
e 


aſon for planting is Autumn, at the fall of the 


leaf, about October, November, December, &c. or 
in Spring; chuſing principally the young ſhoots pro- 
duced the laſt Summer before, of the ſtrongeſt wh 

growth : though in ſome particular hard-wooded 


evergreen kinds, the young ſhoots of the ſame year 
are alſo employed for cuttings, planted in June or 


July of the ſame Summer they are produced, particu- 
larly ſome evergreen ſhrubby kinds, as ſome of which 
emit roots more freely in the young than older cut- 


tings; however, almoſt all the ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs which grow by cuttings, will generally ſuc- 
ceed by thoſe of the year-old ſhoots, which muſt 


always be conſidered as the principal parts ſor the 
general propagation by cuttings, 
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But in ſeveral ſorts of ſoft-wooded trees, &c. 
large cuttings of ſhoots and branches of ſeveral 


years growth, will alſo ſucceed, cut off in large 


truncheons, ſtakes, or poles, of from two or three, 
to five, ſix, or eight feet long, by from one or two to 


three inches thick, as in willow, alder, elder, and o- 
ther aquatic trees, which is practiſed when required 


to raile a ſupply of plants to a large ſize as ſoon as 


poſſible, and they will root freely in any moiſt ſoil 


particularly, or by the ſides of rivers, brooks, or 
any watery or marſhy fituation,——See foreſt trees, 
— plants, &e. | 


he ſeaſon for planting cuttings is principally in 


Autumn, about October and November, or in the 


_ Spring, about February and April; or the hardy 


kinds of the deciduous tribe, in particular, will 


fucceed planted any time in open weather, from 


October or November till March, &c. and for 
planting cuttings of the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year in Summer, of ſome particular ſorts, eſpecially 
of the evergreen tribe, May, June, and July is the 
pour time, and they will root the ſame year by 


September or October following; but thoſe in the 


general method by cuttings of the yearling ſhoots, 


large truncheons, &c. planted in Autumn, Winter, or 


Spring, will not be rooted till the Autumn after, and 
ſome ſorts will be two years before they are ſufficiently 


rooted, which muſt be obſerved upon examining | 
the 22 the cuttings have made in rooting in 
the 
In taking off the cuttings of the young ſhoots from 
the different trees and ſhrubs for planting, chuſe al- 
ways the moderately ſtrong outſide and top-ſhoots of 
the ſtraighteſt firm growth, and cut them off in lengths 
of from five or fix to twelve, fifteen or eighteen inches 


utumn after planting, as aſoreſaid. 


long, according. to their nature of growth, and, 
where convenient, may take an inch or two of the 


former year's wood at the bottom of each cutting; 
- | : 5 though 


4h 
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though moſt cuttings will alſo ſucceed without this; 
and in ſome kinds of trees and ſhrubs which make « 
very long ſhoots, as in the vine, paſſion-flower, 
honeyſuck'e, &c, the {aid ſhoots often admit of 
being divided into two, three, or more cuttings, of 
three or more joints in length, as in the vine and 
other forts whoſe ſhoots grow in joints. 

Then, having. procured a quantity of cuttings, 
prepare for planting them according to the direc- 
tions below ; obſerving, of. the evergreen kinds 
which are furniſhed with leaves, to ſtrip of thoſe 
from the lower part of each cutting; and then for 
the cuttings in general, dig a ſhady border, or any 
ſpace of rich, moiſt, but pliable mellow ground, 
3 planting them; the hardy free-rooting kinds 
will ſucceed any where; but the choicer ſorts, 
ſhould have a ſomewhat ſhady place, or in beds 
where they can have occaſional ſhade from the hot 

fun in dry weather in the early part of Summer, 
_ otherwiſe will require confiderable watering in that 
| ſeaſon; plant them by dibble, in rows, from fix 
inches to a foot aſunder, inſerting each cutting half 
way, or ſome two parts of three into the ground, 
cloſing the earth well about them. 

Their culture after planting, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, and in the advanced Spring 
ſeaſon and early part of Summer, ſome good water- 
ings in dry warm weather will be of much advan- 
tage in promoting and forwarding their rooting and 
making ſhoots at top; and in a year or two, or 
when they have increafed much in growth, tranſ- 
plant them in Autumn or Spring, in wider rows, as 
adviſed for the ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, managing 
them in the ſame manner till of proper ſize for the 


plantations required. 

wo en deſigned to plant large cuttings in trun- 
cheohs, Rakes, or poles, &c. of any of the aquatic 
trees, ſuch as willow, fallow, alder, &c. to raiſe a 
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ſupply of large plants as ſoon as poſſible, as formerly 
ſuggeſted, for any particular purpoſe, either as 
ſtandard trees, or for hedges, &c. may take cuttings 
of the large ſtraight-ſhoots, ſtems, or branches, of 
from one to two or three inches thick, and in trun- 
cCheons of two or three feet length, or in ſtakes or 
poles of two or three yards, to plant in any moiſt, 
watery, or boggy ſituation, or along the fides of 
watery ditches, brooks, rivers, or any piece of wa- 
ter, where required, they will readily emit roots, 
and grow ; for it is peculiar to the aquatic tribe to 
root freely both in ſmall and large cuttings, as above; 
and which large truncheons or poles, &c. may be 


promen at once where they are to remain, either to 


form ſtandards, or to arrange for hedges, as afore- 


ſaid : that if for ſtandards, may plant poles of two 


or three yards ; or if for hedges, may either plant 
robuſt truncheons, of two or three feet, or in {takes 
of a yard and half or two yards, ſo as at once to 
form a fencible hedge of a yard or more high, eſpe- 
Cially if the cuttings are planted chequer-ways acroſs 
n | e 


Obſerve in planting all kinds of theſe large cut- 


tings of aquatics in truncheons or ſtakes, they ſhould 


generally be ſharpened at the lower end, and where 


the ſoil is ſoft or marſhy, they may be readily thruſt 
or driven into the ground, but where it is any 
Ways hard or ſtubborn, it is proper firſt to make 
holes, either with an iron crow, or large thick 
ſtake driven into the carth, {ſufficient to introduce 
the cutting from a foot or haif a yard to two feet or 
mo1e, according to its length; or for large long 
poles, may dig apertures with a ſpade half a yard 
or two or three feet deep, as required, or as the 


ground will admit; and by either of theſe methods, 


Inſert the cuttings in the ground, the depth as 


above, cloſe the earth well about them, treading it 
gently round each where required, to ſteady them 


"ths: 


in the proper poſition, 
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By Stirs 


Tus propagation by ſlips, is by flipping off the 


ſmall young fide-ſhoots with the hand for planting, 
inſtead of cutting them from the plant with a knife, 
and is more particularly applicable to the under- 
ſhrubby and ſome of the ſmall ſhrubby tribe, ſuch 


as Sage, Southernwood, Lavender, and other ſlen- 
der-ſhooting ſhrubs; and conſiſts of ſlipping off 
the ſmal] young fide-ſhoots, cloſe to the mother 
branch, cither the young ſhoots of the ſame year in 
Summer, about May, June, or July, as in propa- 
gating Sage and various other ſmall, moderate: ſnoot- 
ing, evergreen, ſhrubby plants; or the full grown 
Summer's ſhoots, in September, Ottober, &c. or 


taking the ſhoots of the former year in any of the 


Spring months. 


| Obſerve, that in proceeding to the work of ſlip- 


ping, to ſlip only the moderate fide-ſhoots, ſuch as 


may be readily detached without tearing the bark or 


wood of the mother branch conſiderably, ſtrin off 


any leaves at bottom, and then giving each {lip a 


gentle twiſt in that pur to promote a free emiſlion 
of fibres for roots, dibble-plant them in rows fix 
inches aſunder, inſerting each about two parts of 


three in the ground, giving moderate waterings in 


dry weather in Summer, and keep them clean 
from weeds; and they will root at bottom, ſhoot at 


top in Summer, and form proper plants by Autumn 
following; managing them as the cuttings, _ 
Or as 1n ſeveral of the low, branchinz, fruteſcent, 
or ſmall ſhrubby plants, having their branches. 
coming out near the root, emit fibres in the earth, 
they may be eaſily ſlipped off with roots to their 


bottom, forming at once proper rooted plants like 
ſuckers; planting and managing them as above. 
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By RooTING-BRANCHES. 


Mosr of the trailing-radicant ſhrubby plants, 


extending their branches naturally along the ſurface 
of the ground, emit roots in the earth, and that 


being cut off in lengths and planted, each will form 
a diſtinct plant; ſuch as Ivy, Periwinkle, Radicant 
28 * or Trumpet- flower, &, 

that as the branches of theſe kinds of trail- 
ing-rooting woody plants, when permitted to pro- 
ſtrate themſelves along the ground, they root 
therein, at almoſt every joint, in Summer, and in 


Autumn, Winter, or Spring following may be 


ſeparated from the mother plant, and divided into 
lengths as aforeſaid, of from fix or eight to ten or 


twelve · inches, ſo as each be furniſhed with 10ots | 
as above, and plant them in the nurſery, or where/ 


wanted, they will grow freely, and form ſo many 
ſeparate plants of their reſpective kinds. 


BY RoorTs 


Sous kinds of trees and ſhrubs producing long 
Horizontal roots near the ſurface of the ground, 


which being cut off and divided into ſhort lenoths, 


and planted ſeparately, they will emit fibres in the 


earth and ſhoots above, and become proper plants. 
This however may in particular be practiſed oc- 


caſionally in default of other means of propagation, 
ſuch as the want of ſeed, ſuckers, or proper branches 
or ſhoots for layers, cuttings, gratting, &c. and 
. the proper ſeaſon for this operation is the Spring, 
about February or March, opening the earth, and 


cut 
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cut up ſuch roots as above, of about a quarter or half 


an inch thick, divide them in from three to Hour or 
fix inch lengths, and plant them in a bed of moiſt 


earth, in rows wholly within the ground an inch 


or two deep, and they will ſtrike root below and 
ſhoot out above ; or ſome particular ſcarce ſorts 


may be planted in pots and plunged into a hot-bed 


or bark-bed, which will greatiy forward their 
Moot ing. =. | | 


B GrarrTins, 


Taz propagation of trees and ſhrubs by grafting, 


conſiſts in taking ſome cuttings of young ſhoots of 


one tree, and inſerting them into the ſtock or ſtem 
of another, and the ſhoot ſo inſerted, unites with 
the ſtock of the tree in which it is engrafted, ſhoots 
up and becomes the tree, ſimilar in all reſpe&ts to 
that from w hich the ſhoot or graft was taken, and 


which is a certain method of propagation, ſo as to 
continue any deſirable variety of tree or ſhrub always 


the ſame. nee „ 

_ Grafting, however, is more generally practiſed 
for the ſeveral kinds of fruit trees than for the orna- 
mental trees and ſhyubs of the pleaſure ground, or fg- 
reſt trees, &c, in all of which grafting is only prac- 


tiled occaſionally to ſome particular ſorts which 


either do not furniſh ſuckers, or layers, or that do 


not ſucceed by layers and cuttings, and is occaſion- 


ally practiſed in that caſe, in raiſing the deſirable 
varieties either of 1 curious variegated-leaved, or 
double-flowered kinds, or ſuch other eminent vari- 


_ eties of trees or ſhrubs which do not furniſh any 

Other ready means of propagation, or even to ſuch 
as do, the propagation may allo be occaſionally 

Practiſed if thought more expedicnt in propagating 
any valuable ſor ES = 


But 
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But as to the fruit tree ds, when deſigned to 
have them produce their reſpective varieties of 
fruit in their peculiar perfection, they, in tha greater 
Part, require either to be propagated by grafting 
or budding, or ſome occalionlly by layers, cuttings 
and ſuckers, as explained under their reſpective 
articles. | | 

In the operation of grafiing, it muſt be obſerved 
that the ſtocks on which it is to be performed, and 
the tree from which the grafts are taken muſt ger e- 
nerally be of the ſame family or genus, or a very 
near kindred, by the characters of their {lowers, 
Otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ; as for example, if 


required to oy ee the Variegated Sycamore by 
be performed upon ſeedling ſtocks, 
either of the Common Sycamore, or of any other of 


graſting, it mu 


the Maple tribe, under the genus Acer, the ſama 
of all the other tree and ſhrub kinds: as alſo of the 
fruit tree claſs, as for inſtance, the Apple muſt al- 


ways be grafted upon ſome kind of apple ſtocks 
raiſed from the kernels of any of the apple kind, 


both of the wild crabs and cultivated apples; the 
ſame of pears, plums, cherries, &c. which ſhould 


always be grafted, &c. upon ſtocks of their own 


kind, 1 | „„ 
The ſtocks on which to er the grafting may 
principally be raiſed from 


thods; and when the ſtocks ſo raiſed, are from a 


quarter or half an inch to an inch thick, they are of 


a proper ſize for grafting ; though grafting may alſo 
be occaſionally performed upon ſtocks of two or 
three inches thickneſs, by the methods hereafter 
explained; but the general grafting ſhould always 


be performed upon ſmall ſtocks, ſrom the ſize of a 


| Large gooſe quill to half an inch or an inch thick. 
Or graſting may be occaſionally performed upon 


the branches of large trees, which is ſometimes | 


Practiſed upon thoſe of the fruit kind, particularly 


when - 


eed or ſuckets, as direQ- 
ed in the general propagation of trees by theſe me- 
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when deſigned either to renew the head or any parti- 


cular branch with young bearing wood, or with © 
a different variety of the Ty or have two or more 
different varieties of the ſame kinds of fruit of the 
fame family on one tree; or the ſame may be prac- 
tiſed on any of the ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds 
for the ſake of variety; keeping in mind that the 
different grafts, and the ſtock or tree on which 
they are to be grafted, muſt be always of the ſame 
family, for the reaſons before-mentioned, 
Grafting is effected by ſeveral different methods, 
ſuch as by Whip-grafiing—Cleft-grafting—Crown- 
—_—— Cs | 
y Approach, or Inarching.— See each under its 
proper head. . | 

In all the methods of grafting, the head of the 
ſtock is to be cut off for the inſertion of the grafts, 
at from fix inches to five or fix feet, according to 
whether the tree, &c. is intended for a dwaif, half 
ſtandard or full ſtandard, and the ſtock is then to- 
be prepzred for the reception of the graft, as direct- 
ed under each method, inſerting generally but one 
graft in each ſtock for common whip-grafting and 
cleft-grafting, or two, three, or more on a ſtock, as 


in crown-grafting. 


The grafting may be performed both in low and 
tall ſtocks, according as required to have the tree 
advance with a low or high ſtem; and that for 
fruit trees, when required to have them with dwarf 
ſtems for to form low heads, branching out near 
the ground for wall trees and eſpaliers, they muſt. 


be graſted low in the ſtock, at about ſix or eight 


inches from the bottom; ſo as they may branch out 
near that part, in order that they may cover the wall 
and eſpalier regularly quite from the bottom to the 

top with branches; and when intended to have 
half or full ſtandards, the grafting muſt be perform- 


. ed upon tall ſtocks, at from three or four to fix or 


ſeven feet from the ground, that they may branch 
„„ ae lars out 
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out at that height to form the head; or if dwarf 
ſtandards are required, either of fruit trees, or orna- 


mental trees or ſhrubs, that are raiſed by prafting, 
may perform it on lower ſtocks, at about from 
twelve or eighteen inches to two or three feet 
height, 1 | FETs 

The ſeaſon for grafting is in Spring, in February 
and March; beginning with the early ſhooting 


kinds firſt, and finiſh with the lateſt ſhooters, which 
ſhould generally be all compleated in March or 


beginning of Apriit. = 
But ſhould begin to collect the grafts before they 

are too much advanced in bud for ſhooting ; oblerv- 

ing, the proper paris for the giaſts or cions, with 


which toengraft, are the young ſhoots of laſt year's 
growth, not oder; chuſing thole that are moderately 


ſtrong. itraight, and free from ſ1de-ſhoots and cut 
them off in lengths ot from ſix or eighito ten or twelve 


Inches; tie them in mall bundles, and place them 
with the bottom ends in any border of dry earth; 


and take them out for grafting as wanted. 


Previous to the operation of grafting, ſhould be 


provided with two good grafting knives, a larger 
and a {maller, a grafting chiſſel, &c. ſome ſtout new 
baſs mat for bandages, to tie the grafts cloſe and ſe- 


curely in their places; together with a quantity of 


Arong, tough, clavey loam, well beaten, moiſtenec, 
and wrought together, for claying over the pgraſted 
arts. to ſecure them from the effects of wet, wind, 


and ſun, which, if not prevented by this means, 
would ruin ail, by preventing the junction of the. 


graft with the ſtock, : | 


By 


By 


rules before given, taking it off with a clean ſlant- 


— 
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BV Wuire-GRrRAFTING: 

Ta1s is one of the molt common and ſucceſsful 
methods practiſed in the nurſeries, and is always 
performed upon ſmall ſtocks of from a uarter 10 
half an inch ſize in the part Where the graft is to be 
inſerted, or if the ſtock and graft are nearly of a 
ſize, it will, prove very ſucceſsful in this method of 

afting ; which is eſſected by ſloping the graft and 

ock, ſo as when applied the parts may exactly fit 
each other, and are in that manner tied together as 
whip-thongs are to the ſticks. —Sce the method as 
below. 5 e et 

_ Firſt, with a ſharp knife, cut off the head of the 
ſtock, at the height intended either for a dwarf tree, 
half or full ſtandard, as required, agrecabie to the 


ing cut upward an inch and half or two inches 
long, and from near the top, of the ſlope, cut a ſmafl 
{lit cownward about half an inch, then, having the 
graft, ſhorten it to four or hve eyes, and cut it 
ſloping at the end, in length and width ſo as that 
— the ſtock may exactly fit; and a little above 
the middle of the cut, make a {mall ſlit half an inch 
or more upward, forming a tongue, to inſert into the 
ſlit part of the ſtock, and then quickly inſert the 
graft or cion, introducing the tongued part into the 
ſlit of the ſtock, making both edges of the ſlope of the 
ſtock and graft meet exactly rind to rind, cluſe ang 
even; and in that manner tie them together with a 
tough ſtring of new baſs mat, winding it ſeveral 
times round quite from the bottom to the top; and 
then directly clay the whole over below and above 
the grafted part, and on every fide, about an ineh 
thick, cloling it weil every Where in a rounding - 
manner, finiſhing it off even and [mooth, that no air, 
8 5 wind, 
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wind, wet, or ſun can enter, and is to remain thus 
until the middle or end of May, when the graft 
will be united with the ſtock, and begin to puſh, 
at which time the clay ing to be removed, and ſoon 


parts o effet their growth, 


/ BIT Cunyr-GRAFTING. 


+ Tars is the next general method of grafting 
to wie grins, and is performed upon larger 
ftocks, of from about an inch to an inch and half 
or two inches thick, by clefting the ſtock two 
inches down the middle for the admiſſion of the 
_ graft, which in this method, is inſerted into the 
_ cleft; and is a very ſucceſsful mode of grafting 
for the larger ſtocks, of the ſize above-mentioned ; 
obſerving as below. . . 


Cut off the head of che ſtock at the height pro- 


poſed, either for dwarf trees or ſtandards, as before 
explained, and then cut one fide of the ſtock at top, 
ſloping about an inch and half upward, fo one half 
or leſs of its natural thickneſs above; and with a 
| ſtrong knife or with a [grafting chiſſel, cleave the 
| Hock at top croſſways the middle of the lope, about 
two inches down, keeping the cleft open by 2 
wedge in the ſloped fide, for the admiſſion of the 
graft behind, which firſt cut to four, five, or fix 
eyes, then flope it at the lower end, on two 
fides, an inch and half, tapering to the bottom, 
with the inner edge thin, the other double the 
thickneſs or more, and with the bark or rind there- 
of retained; and directly inſert it with the thick 


edge outward into the cleft of the ſtock at the back 


of the ſlope or rind fide, making the rind of the 


thick edge of the graft join even with the bark of 


the ſtock exactly rind to rind, inſtantly taking out 
the wedge from the cleft, which will then cloſe 


after the bandages, to give full ſcope for the grafting 
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firm n the graft; then bind the ſtock and graſt 
en wu _ ligature, and clay wes hy 
grafted part with a f coat of clay, well cloſed 

viſed in the former method of 
grafting, to defend the parts from the weather, tat] 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, when 
the graft will have formed its junction with the ſock, 
and begin to ſhoot, then may remove the clay, and 
in a little time after take away the bandages ; permit- 


_ the grafts to take their full growth all Summer. 


In large ſtocks, may occaſionally make two clefts 


| vas oi and inſert a graft in each; or. in large 


ks, the head being cut off horizontally, not 
floping it on one ſide, may make two clefts acroſs 
the top parallel, as aforeſaid, and inſert four grafts, 
two on each ſide of the ſtock, the grafts having bota 


edges cut thin, nearly of a thickneſs, 
8 | e | 


By Crown-GrArrtinG. 


Tuts method is by inſerting feveral grafts roi * 0 


the crown of the ſtock, generally between the bark 
and the wood thereof; and is occaſionally practiſed 
to ſruit trees, in ſuch large ſtacks or branches which 
are too thick or flubborn to admit of cleaving, and 


may be performed on ſuch as are two or three 
inches thick or more. 5 | 


Let the head of the ſtock or branch, intended 


for grafting, be cut or ſawed off horizontally or 


level; and having the grafts, cut one fide flat and 
ſloping an inch and half to the lower end, cutting 
a {mall ſhoulder at top of the ſlope to reſt ot 
crown of the ſtock, then, with a ſmall woodeh Or 
iran wedge, ſeparate the rind or bark of the ff6ck 
from the wood, in the part where the grafts are to 
be inſerted, proceeding from the top downward; 


about two inches, or — previoully ſlit the bark 


down- 
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downward that length in each place where a 
graft is intended, ;cutting the bark quite through 
to the. wood; then raiſe the bark from the 
wood on both fides | of the cut for the ad- 
mi ſſion of the graft; thus, in either method, let 
the graft be introduced with the cut fide to the 
wood of the ſtock, thruſting it down between the 
wood and the bark, reſting the ſhoulder of the 
graft on the top of the ſtock; and in this manner 
may engraft three, four, or more grafts quite round 
the top of the flock ;-and then ſecure them firmly 
in their places, by tying tightly round the ſtock 
and graft together with a bandage of ſtrong baſs; 
and directly clav the whole over the engrafted 


pa ts, on every fide and quite over the crown of 
the ſtock an inch thick, finiſhing it in a rounding 


manner, to thcow off the wet. | 

This method of grafting, is performed occaſion- 
ally upon large branches of apple and pear trees, 
either when intended to renew the whole head or 
any particular part with new bearers, or with any 


different varieties of the ſame fruit, or to have 


ſeveral varieties thereof on the ſame tree. 


Tris is performed by inſerting the grafts into the 
ſides of branches, &c. without cutting off the 
head, as in general grafting; and is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed in fruit trees to fill vacant ſpaces in old wall 
er eſpalier trees, &c. or io have any particular 


branch to produce two or more different varieties 


With ſame kind of fruit. 
& 4 


is performed thus, chuſe any of the ſmaller 


branches, cut off the bark with part of the wood, 
floging two inches the width of the graft, and cut 
a {mall ſlit downward, then ſlope the graft to fit 
that part, cutting alſo a ſmall tongue upward, to 
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introduce in the ſlit made in the branch or ſtock 3 
and then apply the graſt to the branch, introducing 
the tongue ints the ſlit thereof, tie — 
together, and clay them neatly all rounc. 


5 


Bx ROOT-GRIRAATTINX C. 
Tais is ſometimes praftiſed in grafting ſome 
particular curious kind of trees, &c. in default of 
common ſtocks raiſed from ſeed or ſuckers, &c. 
of the ſorts required, and is by taking detached 
ieces of the ſmaller roots of the ſame or any other 
pecies of tree of the ſame genus, cut in lengths 
of five or ſix inches, and graft them by whi 
grafting with ſhoots of the tree or ſhrub intended 
for 27 Bane tie and clay them, and then plant 
them down over the graſted part; the root will 
emit fibres in the earth and grow. _ | 


Grarrinc BY APPROACH, OR Ix- 
= ARCHING. 


Is effected by engrafting the growing branch of 


10 nz tree into the ſtem or ſtock of another, the graft 
Wn remaining on the mother tree, &c. till it has per- 
. formed the junction with the ftock or tree in 
all which it is grafied, the ſtock and graft, or tree io 
= be a ping growing ſo near together as the graft 
5 is made to approach the ſtock as it ws on the 
5 tree, forming together a kind of arch, hence this 
Ke : 2 is called grafting by approach, or inarch- 
fas 5 £ 15 

ws 8 Shi s method is performed occaſionally, both in de- 
fit fault of any particular fort of curious trees not ſucceed- 
5 ing by any of the common methods of grafting, and 
= ſometimes with deſign to raiſe a tree with a full head 


. as 
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as ſoon as poſſible, as any tolerable large branches, 
of ſeveral years growth, and furniſhcd with many 


top ſhoots, already forming a head, being engrafted by 


this method will ſucceed, but in the other methods, 
none but the year-old ſhoots will take; and ſome- 
times in fruit trees, and in oranges, lemons, &c. it 
is practiſed for curioſity, to raiſe a new tree bearing 


fruit the ſame year, by inarching a bearing branch 


of the tree intended, into the ſtem, ſtock, or branch 
of any other of the ſame family in the Spring, and 
it will be ſufficiently united with the ſtock by the 
July or Auguſt following, to be ſeparated from the 
rent tree, and thence it forms a new tree, bear- 
8 —:. . 
hen deſigned to practiſe this mode of grafting, 
muſt have the ſtock for grafting, and the tree from 
which you intend to inarch the grafts, ſtanding ſo 
near together as the branch for grafting can eaſily be 


: brought to approach the ſtock, as is remains grow- 


ing on the tree, ſo that the ſtocks or tree on which 


the inarching is to be performed, ſhould either pre- 
_ viouſly be planted in the ground near the tree to 


be inarched, or planted in pots, to be placed near 
it occaſionally as wanted, either upon the ground, 


or if the branches of the tree, are at ſome conſider- 


able diſtance in height therefrom, the pots contain- 


ing the ſtocks, ſhould be placed upon a ſtage elevated 


near the branches, convenient for inarching. 


The ſeaſon for inarch ing, is March and April, 


and they will be united by the July or Auguſt 


following, 5 
The method of performing the operation is, 
that having the ſtocks either growing in the ground 
or in pots, as before obſerved. near enough for the 
| "thay 


and in each part of the ſtock and graft, cut away the 


bark 


es to approach them, then fixing on the moſt 

_ conveniently ſituated ſhoot or branch, bring it to touch 
the ſtock, and mark them in e parts where they will 

the moſt readily join, the ſtock and graft together, 
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bark and wood both of an equal width, about three 
inches inylength, cutting a {mall ſlit in the branch 
ſo as to form a kind of tongue, making a ſlit in the 
ſtock to admit it, and retaining the head of the 


branch entire, that of the ſtock may be alſo tither_ 


retained for the preſent, or taken off as ſhall ſeem 
the moſt convenient ſor the inſertion of the branch 


or graft, which apply to the ſtock, the cut parts 


ther as fitted to each other, inſerting the tongue 
of the branch into the ſlit made in the ſtock to re- 
ceive it, making both edges of the rind of each 
Join evenly; and with a ligature of ſtrong baſs, tie 
the parts fimiy together, and directly clay the 
whole over properly on every ſide, and an inch 
above and A the inſertion of the graft, a ſtake 
muſt then be fixed in the ground, &c. to which 
to tie the head of the graſt to ſecure it from being 
diſturbed by tne wind. Ls 


- They are to remxin in this manner three Or four 


months, by which time the branch will be firmly 
united with the ſtock, then cut the grafted branch 


from the original tree, flanting cloſe off tothe ſtock to 


which it is now joined; and at the ſame time cut 
down the head of the ſtock to the inſertion of the 


| graft, if not done at the time of grafting, 


General Care of New-grafted Trees. 


In all the foregoing modes of grafting, let the 


coat of clay, which defends the grafted parts be at 
times examined, and if it any where cracks or falls 


off before the the grafts are united with the ſtocks, 


it muit be renewed with freſh, in the manner as at 


firſt, to continue the parts well guarded from the 
weather, permitting the clay in general to remain 


till the end of May or beginning of June, * | 
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the grafts that have ſucceeded will have effeGed 
their neceſſary junction with the ſtocks, and begin 


to puſh forth ſhoots above, then let the clay be 


wholly taken away in thoſe of the common graſting, 


and ſoon after may alſo wholly remove the ban- 
dages: but in the grafting by approach, let them 


remain till you ſeparate the graft from the mother 
tree, when it will. be proper to tie them anew 
with a freſh bandage, as being more liable to be 


| blown out by the wind than the other grefts. 


Let the grafts ſhoot freely all Summer, ſome 
forts will ſhoot ſtrong and form tolerable heads by 


the Auwumn following; obſerving, however, if 


any advance with only one or two long naked ſhoots, 
and it 1s required they ſhall form full heads, may 
pinch the young ſhoots the ſame Summer, in June, 
to three or four eyes, they will em:t ſo many lateral 


| ſhoots the ſame year, forming a head of fuller _ 


growth ; or if not pinched as above the firſt Sum- 
mer, they, if required, may be cut down next 
Spring to a few eyes, to produce laterals, as above; 


| but this operation of pinching in Summer, or cutting 
down the firſt young ſhoots from the graft, in the 


Spring foliowing, is more immediately eligible in 
fruit trees, eſpecially thoſ: deſigned for walls and 
eſpaliers, that they may advance with a full head 
of branches quite from the bottom; or, even for 


| Randard fruit trees of every denomination, when 
required to have them form full and more regular 


ſpreading head, it is neceſſary alſo either to pinch 
or cut down the firſt ſhoots, as above, to obtain a 


0 ſupply of latera branches proceeding regularly 


from tne beginning. See the management of the 


Fruit trees in the firſt volume. 

When the grafted trees have formed heads of 

two, three, oi four years growth, they will be pro 
per for final tranſplantation where they are to re- 
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By Buppinc ox IxOCULATION. 


Ins propagating of trees and ſhrubs by budding 


or inoculating, being one of the moſt curious modes 


of propagation, is effected by the inſertion of a ſmall _ 


bud of any particular tree or ſhrub into the ſide of the 
ſtock, ſtem, or branch of another of the {ame family, 


and it uniting with the ſtock, &c. ſhoots forth into the 


branches, and becomes the new tree the ſame in 
every reſpect as that whence the bud was detached, 


both in growth, leaves, flowers, fruit, ſced, &c. ſo 
is a moſt certain mode of propagation, for increaſing 


and continuing any choice varieties of trees and 
ſhrubs, permanent in their reſpective peculiar pro- 
perties, either in fruit, foliage, flowers, or varic- 
gations, the ſame as by grafting, layers, cuttings, 
&c. and is with facility practiſed to ſuch trees as 
do not ſucceed by any of thoſe, or any other me- 


| thods of propagation, though almoſt any kind of 


trees, &c. which ſuccced by prafting, will alſo 
take freely by budding. 1 


But budding is more particularly practiſed in p10- 
pagating the choicer ſorts of ſtone fruit trees, 2s 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, apricots. plums, cher- 


ries, &c. and only occaſionally in the propagation 


of the ornamental trees and ſhrubs of the pleaſure 


ground, to ſuch deſirable varieties as do not p.opa- 
gate readily any other wav, or that budding ſha'l 


prove the moſt convenient and ready method, ſuch 
as the propagating any of the varizgated-leaved. 
ſorts, double-flowered, or other beautiful flowering 


kinds, as either will not retain their properties from 
ſeed, and vet do not furniſh ſuckers or ſhoots con- 


veniently ſituated for laying, or that will not ſuc- - 
_ ceed by layers or cuttings, &c. and in all of which 


caſes, 
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caſes, the propagation of the deſirable ſort may be 
effected by budding | | | | 
The operation of budding or inoculating, conſiſts, 
as before hinted, of taking a ſmall bud from a young 
ſhoot of the tree or ſhrub intended for propagation, 
in Summer, detaching the bud, with part of the bark, 


an inch long, and inſerting it into the hide of the ſtock. 


or ſtem of any tree of the ſame genus, without cutting 
off the head of the ſtock, only making a flit in the 
bark for its reception, ſo introducing the bud be- 
tween the bark and wood, as hereafter explained, 
it unites with the ſtock the ſame Summer, but re- 
mains dormant till Spring following, when the 


ſtock being headed down to the inſertion of the 


bud, the bud then ſhoots forth, mak inig one ſtrong 
ſhoot from one to two or three feet length the ſame 
year; and which, when they are of from two or three 
to four or five years old, the trees, &c, will be of pro- 
per growth for final tranſplanting where they are to 
remain, and at that age the fruit tree kinds will alfo 
begin to bear. | 5 


In budding, it muſt be oblerved, as in grafting, 


to be furniſhed with proper ſtocks on which to in- 


ſert the buds either of the ſame genus or very nearly 
allied thereto, being of the lame claſs, agreeable to 
the botanic ſyſtem, for the buds will not take upon 


ſtocks of a different genus and botanic claſs; as for 
example, that in budding the Moſs-province Roſe, 


which producing but very few ſuckers, is frequent- 
ly propagated by this method, and the proper ſtock 
muſt be any of the roſe kind under the genus Ro/z ; 


and ſo of all other trees and ſhrubs that are propa- 
41 occaſionally by budding ; and in the fruit tree 


kind, as in peaches, nectarines, and almonds, that 
although theſe kinds, being all of the fame genus, 
| ſucceeding by budding upon one another, yet are the 
moſt ſucceſsful upon plum ſtocks, which though not 


of the ſame family or genus, are of the ſame botanic _ 
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claſs and order in the characters of the flowers, other- 

wiſe they would not ſucceed ; and the apricot being of 

the genus Prunus, or plum, it ſucceeds upon the plum 

ſock ; the plum ſhould have ſtocks of any of the 
plum kinds ; and the cherry, although it is a ſpecies 
of Prunus, or plum, does not ſucceed well on any 
but cherry ſtocks, of any kind of the cherry tribe. 
— See the fruit tree arrangement in the firſt volume. 
The ſtocks of the different forts may be raiſed 
either from ſeed or ſuckers, by the methods directed 

in taiſing young trees, &c. under thoſe heads; and 
when they are from about a quarter or half an inch 
to an inch thickneſs in the part where the bud is to 
be inſerted, are of proper ſize for budding. 

The proper parts of trees, &c, from which to 
take the buds, are the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year, which will be arrived to an eligible growth 
to afford proper buds in June, July, and Auguſt. 
* Obſerve, the budding may be occaſionally per- 
formed both low in the ſtock near the ground, if 
to form dwarf trees and ſhrubs, or towards the 
middle or top, at from three or four to five or ſix 
feet height; oblerving the ſame rule as in grafting 

both to have dwarf trees, half and full ftandards, 
and for wall trees and eſpaliers in the fruit tree 
kind, by budding lower or higher in the ſtock, ac- 
. cording to the nature of the tree or ſhrub, or as the 
, caſe requires, agreeable to the above hints. 
I)be ſeaſon to perform the budding, is from about 
the middle or latter end of June or beginning of 
July till the middle of Auguſt, according to the na- 


WM ture of ſhooting of the different kinds of trees, as it 

* is the young ſhoots of the ſame year only, which 
at afford the proper buds, as before obſerved, and 

0 which will not be arrived to a proper growth. to 

85 furgiſh good buds before the above period, there- 
- : ſore, according as the budding is to be performed, 

1 cut off a quantity of young ſhoots, a few only at a 


time, 
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time, chuſing thoſe of moderately ſtrong clean 
owth, free from ſide-ſhoots ; and from which, the 
uds are to be detached one at a time, as they are 
to be inſerted, in the method as below; obſerving, 
according as each ſhoot is taken out for detaching 
the buds, to cut off all the leaves, only retaininy 
about a quarter or half an inch of the foot-ſtalk of 
each remaining to each bud. | 3 
As to performing the operation of budding, there 
is but one general method as follows ; being fur- 
niſhed with a proper budding kniſe, having a flat 
ivory haft with which to open the 1:nd of the ſtock 
for the admiſſion of the bud: and à quantity of new 


baſs mat for bandages to bind round the budded - 


arts; then, with a knife, clear the ſtock from 
rand, ſhoots, leiving the head on till next Spring; 
and the ſtocks being thus tri:ymed, prepare to in- 
ſert one bud in each; fixing on à ſmooth part of 


the ſtock, at the proper height either to form dwarf 


trees, or quarter, half, or full ſtandards, by the 
rules before exhibited, and, with the buddin 
knife, cut a tranſverſe inciſion in the bark of the 
| ſtock, through to the wood thereof, and from this 
croſs cut, make another perpendicularly down- 
ward an inch and half long, through allo to the 
wood, both cuts ſorming topether the reſemblance 


of aT; which done, having the ſhoots from w' ich 


to take the buds ready, and taking one of them, of 


the ſort intended, and having cut off the leaves to 


about a quarter of an inch of the foot-{talk of each 
leaf, as before obſ. rved, proceed to take off a bud 
therefrom for inſertion, by entering the knife into 


the ſhoot about half an inch below an eye, cutting 
lanting half wav into the wood, bringing it out 


with a clean ſmart cut, about an inch above the 
eye or bud, detaching it from the ſhont with a por- 
tion of the bark and wood together, then, inſtantly, 
wich the point of the knife and thumb, detach the 
95 | woody 
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woody part of the bud clean off to the rind and 
bud, noticing whether the gem of the internal 
part of the eye of the bud remains, if a little hole 
appears in that part it is gone, and the bud being 
ulelels, another muſt be prepared that is proper, 
which being ready, and placing it with the back 
between your.lips, while with the flat haft of the 
knife you ſeparate the rind of the ſtock from the 
wood on both fides of the perpendicular cut, and 
then as expeditiouſly as poſhble, inſert the bud at 
top of the flit, with the innerſide next the wood, 
flipping it gently down between that and the rind, 
to the bottom of the perpendicular inciſion, with the 
eye and remaining part of the footſtalk of the leaf 
evenly in the opening of the ſlit, making the top of 
the bud join in even with the croſs oi tranſverſe cut 
above, cutting off any part that may be too long, 
ſo as it may fit in exactly; cloſing the bark every 
where to the bud; and immediately let the parts 
be tied cloſe with a flat liꝑ ature of ſtrong baſs, that 
has been moiſtened in water, to render it more 
pom ard tough; beginning the tying a little be- 
low the place of inſertion of the bud, bringing it 
regularly round the ſtock and bud together, and 
continuing it upward, Jeaving only the eye of the 
bud clear, carry it quite above the horizontal inci- 
ſion, lo tie it there ſecurely, no claying being 
neceſſary, as in grafting; and this hniſhes the 
operation ſor ſome time, till the buds have united 
With the ſtock, when the bandages muſt be looſen- 
ed; and next Spring the head of the ſtock cut down, 
About three or four weeks after the budding, 
the buds will have joined with the ſtock, the parts 
{welling and appearing plump and freſh, when it 
is proper to looſen the bandages, that the bud may 
have full liberty of growth to ſwell, though it wii 
not ſhoot till next Spring, at which time the head 
of the ſtock muſt be cut off, as above obſerved ; 
and as directed bclow. e „ 
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In Spring following, therefore, in February or 
beginning of March, let the head of the ſtock bc 
cut off ſloping, either cloſc behind the bud, or about 
three or four inches above, which part will ſerve 

 whereto to faſten the firſt ſhoot from the bud in Sum- 
mer, but muſt be cut down cloſe the Spring following, 
to the top of the bud afoteſaid; and thus in cither 
method of heading down the ſtocks, all the nouri ſh- 
ment will then be directed to the ſupply of the 
buds, which will ſoon aſter ſhoot forth ſtrongly, 
each one ſtrong ſhoot, obtaining from one or two, 
to three feet length by the end of Summer; being 
careful all that ſeaſon to diſplace all ſhoots from the 
ſtock below the bud, permitting none but the bud. 
ſhoot to remain. | 1 
As to the farther management of the young bud- 
_ ded trees, that when intended to have any form full 
or ſpreading heads, the above-mentioned firſt ſhoot 
may be ſhortened either the ſame Summer it is pro- 
duced, by pinching it down in June to a few eyes; 
or in Spring following, prune it to the ſame length, 
ſo as in either method it may throw out lateral ſhoots 
fromthe lowereyes the ſame year, to furniſh the head 
with a proper ſupply of branches from the begin- 
ning, obſerving in particular, that in the fruit kinds, 
this method of heading the firſt ſhoots of the bud, 
as above, is more immediately neceſſary in order to 
form a good head at fuſt, both for wall trees, eſ- * 
paliers, and ſtandards, ee the fruit trees in the 
En TI. = | 
When the young budded trees have formed heads 
from one, two, or three, to five or fix years old, they be 
will be proper for planting out finally where wanted, 
either in the pleaſure ground, for ornament, or the 
fruit trees alſo tranſplanted into the other garden ſte 
departments. | or 
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THE 


GENERAL Metro of PLANTING 
”T REES and SHRUBS 
Ix: TUE 
DIFFERENT DISTRICTS 

OF THE 


PLEASURE GROUND, &c. 


Th E trees and ſhrubs raiſed in al' the ſorego- 
ing methods of propagation, when they are of 
from three or four to five, fix, eight, or ten years 
growth, in the nurſery, of the fizes formerly hint- 
ed, according to their reſpective natural ſtructures, 
whether as trees, ſhrubs, or underſhrubs, let them 
be planted out accordingly in the different diviſions 
of the pleaſure ground plantations. 

Tae tree kind, or ſuch as grow with tall ſingle 
ſtems, to a conſiderable height before they divide in- 
to branches, that when from five or ſix to eight or 
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tion; or occaſionally, in the deciduous kinds partic u- 
larly, thoſe of twelve, or fificen feet, or more, may 
allo be tran'planted for any particular purpoſe, either 
where a full ſhade, ſhelter, or blind, &c. is requir- 
ed as expeditious as poſſible; but, as aforeſaid, thoſe 
of five, ſix, or ſeven feet are of the moſt eligible fize 
tor gei.cral planting, as ſuch will always take root 
more effectually, and be of more ſucceſsful growth 
in the end, than larger tranſplanted trees. 
The fhirub tribe, or ſuch as gencrally either divide 
low im branches, or the main tem forks off or 
_ divides near the ground into others; or ſuch us 
commonly riſe with more than one ſtem from the 
bottom; are proper for final tranſplantatiun into 
the ſhrubbery, and other ornamental plantations, 
when they have formed branchy heads from two 
or three, to four, five, or ſix feet hizh, or more, 
though {ome large kinds, denominated ſhrubs, may 
| be ſafely removed of eight or ten feet growth. 
Under/hrubs, or thoſe very low, flender, ſhrubby 
tribe, or ſome being ſomewhat between a woody 
and an herbaceous nature, but durable in root, 
ſtems, and branches, like the common ſhrub kind, 
may be planted out where required, in the fronts 
of ſhrubbery clumps, & c. hen ſrom a ſew inches 
to a foot, or half a yard, or three feet high, accord- 


ſome, under this denomination, are of very dimi— 
calculated chiefly for adorning the fronts of ſmall 


like diviſions, x 5 

The diſpoſition or order of plarting the various 
trees and ſhrubs in the pleaſure ground, ſhould be 
in different arrangements, as formerly obſerved, to 
efiect as great a diverſity as poſſible in the general 
plan, by ſoiming the following different diviſions 
and compartments, or ſuch of them as the ſcope 
of ground admits of, z. e 
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ing to the nature of growth of the different ſorts, as 
nutive growth, others of but humble ſtature; and 


ſhrubbery compartments, flower borders, and ſuch 
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Tree plantations-—— Wilderneſſes Groves 
Thickets—Elumps — Avenues—-Shady walks-— 
Wood walks — Serpentine walks —--Straight--— 


walks—-Recefies—-Glades, or Opens — Boſquets— 


Ranges of Trees -Dotting trees ſingly— Groups 
of trees -Hedge-· rows of trees.— Hedges — Arbours 
——L2byrinths or mazes——Rookeries : Allo to 
adorn garden buildings, as Temples —-Grottos-— 
Rock-work—Ruins—Hermitages : Likewiſe Wa- 


ters, &c,——See each explained under their proper 


heads, as hereafter, | „ 

As ſome extenhve pleaſure grounds and eſtates, 
may afford various ſituations, expoſures and foils ; 
there are few of the hardy trees and ſhrubs in the 
catalogue arrangement thereof, but what will proſper 
in any common ſoil and ſituation ix, all „ agel gene- 
rally, if there are any very low or marſhy premiſes, 


allot the aquatic tribe ſor thoſe places, ſuch as Wil- 


low, Alder, Poplar, Birch, &c. as the other kinds 


will not proſper in very wet grounds, eſpecially 
hielt 10 inundations; but in any common 


where ſu 
dry ſituations, and all upland grounds, may have 
any of the tree and ſhrub kinds, both of the deci- 


duous and evergreen tribe, as in the catalogue 


arrangement, and even the aquatic kinds, as above, 
will ſucceed almoſt in any ſoil; and may be intro- 
duced accordingly among the other tree kinds, 
where required, ſor variety. . 


Lawns, as we formerly obſerved, being deſign- 


ed as ſpacious open ſpaces of graſs ground, extending 


immediately from the front of the main habitation, 
in dimenſions from a quarter of an acre to one, two, 
or many acres, each fide ſhould have ornamental 
plantation compartments of hardy trees and ſhrubs, 


diſpoſed in {weeps, curves, and projections, with 
breaks between the compartments; planting the 
lower ſhrubs toward the front, and the taller ſhrubs 
and tree kinds behind, generally having the deci- 

VVV J. 
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duous and evergreen kinds in ſeparate compart- 
ments; except zuſt dropping here and there ſome 
evergreens in the deciduous clumps, 10 diverſify 
the plantations more conſpicuouſly, in Winter parti- 
cularly, when the deciduous trees and ſhrubs are 
deſtitute ol foliage. | 


Sunvasrnlrs, are plantations of ſhrubs, or of 


ſhrubs and trees together, in the pleaſure grounds, 
&c. continued ſrom the boundary plantations of 


the lawn, if any, or from the main walks, glpoſed 
moſtly in diſtinct or detached compartments of 
various different figures and dimenſions, ſome in 
clumps, others in more extended plantations ; the 
compartments being in ſome places near together, 
in others more or leſs diſtant, in different directions 
io avoid too {tiff uniformity; alloting in ſome places 


{wad Open you, ſome for walks, others for - 


acious opens of graſs ground, or for water, or a 


y garden, &c. having all ſuch diviſions alſo 


bounded ith ſhrubbery compartments, in various 
{weeps, curves, &c, and the outward boundar of 


the pleaſure ground, parks, paddocks, &c. may 


have continued or running ſhrubbery plantations of 

due width to admit of ſerpentine walks running 
through the middle, in the order hinted in the in- 
troduttory part of the pleaſure ground. 

In all of which, the compartments of ground for 
the reception of the trees, in the afore-mentioned 
divifions, in clumps, &c. mult be digged ready 

for planting ; obſerving, thoſe for detached clumps, 
ſhould generally have the ground gradually ruled 
in a rounding manner, higheſt in the middle : allo, 


occaſionally ſuch of the extended or running plan- 


_ tations, where the ground favours it, ſhould like- 


wiſe be raiſed gradua.iy from the front towards the 


middle or back part, eſpecially where the plantation 
is to conſiſt principally of the ſhrub kind, that they 


may 
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may ſhew and raiſe themſelves, one behind another, 
to better advantage than when on a perfect flat or 
level ground. | | | | 

In planting the ſhrubbery diviſions, be careful 
always to arrange the taller trees and ſhrubs more 
or leſs backward, in proportion to their natural 
height when arrived to full growth, ſo lowerin 
them in the ſame order forward, as near as poſſible, 
gradually to the loweſt ſhrubs in the front; plant- 
ing ſome of the clumps entirely of ſhrubs; others of 
trees and ſhrubs together, in the order above ob- 
ſerved, and ſome of the larger compartments be- 
hind, may be wholly of the tree kind, generally 
alloting the deciduous and evergreen kinds ſepa- 
rate clumps, in the greater part; obſerving to allow 
the whole proper room, according to their nature 
of growth, whether as trees. ſhrubs, or underſhrubs; 
the taller tree and ſhrub kinds placed backward in 
the clumps, may be ten feet as, the next ſize 
five or fix, and the ſmall ſhrubs three or four feet aſun- 


der, not ſtudying ag y particular uniformity of plant- 
ing in rows, &. but ra her avoid it, only o ſervin 


regular diſtances, as above, and ſomewhatof the quin- 


cunx order, that the different kinds may appear more 


diſtinct and conſpicuous; cigging for each plant a 


round aperture, of width and depth proportionable 


to the roos, generally beginning the planting with 
the tal'er plants firſt, towards the middle. or back 
part, as aforeſaid, and ſo on with the others in re- 
gular gradation of height, placing each plant upright 


in its reſpective aperture, making the roots ſpread 


evenly, and fill in the earth regularly about them 
to the top, and then tread it gently all around. 


TaxE Prantations for ornament, conſiſting 


wholly of tree kinds, either in the pleaſure garden, 
where extenſive, or in any out grounds, both in 


Plains, the ſides and tops of hills, and in any low 
e 7 ſwampy 
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ſwampy or boggy ſituation, may be introduced to 
conſiderable advantage in embelliſhing, improving, 


and enriching the proſpect of the premiſes and the 


adjacent neighbourhood, and in giving an air of gran- 
deur to a country feat, and to an eſtate in general; 
and ſuch plantauons may conſiſt of all the different 
ſorts of the hardy tree kinds mentioned in the cata- 
logue arrangement, both of the deciduous and ever- 
green tribe, each tribe, however, generally diſpoſed 
in ſeparate compartments, except juſt dutting here 
and there an evergreen among the deciduous trees. 

All the hardy tree kinds exhibited in the catalogue, 
will thrive in any common ſoil and fituation, and, as 
before noticed, that as in conſiderable eſtates or pie- 
miles, there may be ſeveral diflerent ſituations, ſoils, 
and aſpects, and ſome probably lying waſte, there are 
{ſufficient choice of trees that will tucceed in each; 
obſerving, that in any common or moderately dry- 
lying fituation, either level, riſing, or elevated, of 


any tolerable ſoil, may plant almoſt any of the tree 


| kind; and, in low ſwampy or marlhy grounds, 


have principally the aquatic trees, ſuch as Alders, 


Abele, Willow, Poplar, Birch, &c. which forts 


will grow almoſt any where, and may in particular 


be made to ornament any walte watery places, 
where other kinds will not ſucceed; and, as in 
ſome places, there are trafts of waſte ground, which 


may be conveniently and advantageouſly ornament- 


cd and improved with hardy tree plantations, no 
opportunity ſhould be loſt in appropriating part 
thereof to plantations of trees, which always ex- 
hibits an air of magnificence and importance. 
They may be diſpoſed in various ways, both in 
compartments, clumps, running plantations, groves, 
_ thickets, avenues, woods, &c. grand walks, groups, 


_ detached ſtraight ranges, in fingle, double, and 


treble rows, &c. in different piaces, in conſider- 


able premiſes. — See each under its proper . SO 
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The places deſigned for any kind of tree planta- 
tions, as above, that for the reception of the trees, 
the ground may either, where not very conſider- 
able, be wholly digged, or trenched, or prepared by 

good deep ploughing, where. it admits of 1t, or in 
very extenſive premiſes, may only dig a wide round 
erture for each tree, at eligible diſtances. 
As to the diſtances for planting the tree kinds in 
the different ornamemal plantations, they may be 
varied in the different diviſions, according to ibe 
deſign, by arranging them ſrom five or fix, to eight, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty feet diſtance, or more, accord- .. 
ing whether intended to have cloſe-planted com- 
partments, either in clumps, or any continued 
thickets, or more open and airy light plantation, 
groves, avenues, &c, for they ſhould E varied, 
having them in ſome plac-s forming cloſe plan- 
tations, in thickets or dark ſhade; others more 
open and light, in each method varying it more 
or leſs in different parts, to cauſe the greater diver- 
ſity in the general ſcene. VVV 
Obſerve for the general part, in theſe planta- 
tions, not to regard planting in ſtraight lines, except 
in regular groves, avenues, g rand walks, or where 
intended to have detached ranges of trees; but in 
any continued cloſe or open plantations, e 
words, groups, &c. ſtraight planting may generally 
be l with, keeping in view, however, 
ſome regularity, even in the promiſcuous planting, 
either in cloſe or open plantations ; obſerving ſome- 
thing of the quincunx way, as adviſed in the 
ſhrubbe ry. | 


%, — -- 
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3 In proceeding to plant the trees, let them be- 
s, digged up out of the nurſery, with their full ſpread 
85 of roots; and let ſuch as require it, be trimmed by 
d pruning off all ſtrong lateral ſhoots from the ſides 
I- of the ſtem, retaining ſome of the ſmaller to draw 
. the ſap more effectually; and if any very rambling 


irregular 


— 
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Irregular ſhoots of the head occur, either prune them 
quite out or reduce them to order, being careful to 
preſerve the leading top entire, and by no means 
trim up the head too clole to a ſingle ſtem or lead- 
ing ſhoot, as often prafiſed, but retain a ſufficiency 
of the upper regular branches, to form a ſomewhat 
ſull head, and in ſome of the cvergreens particular: y, 
ſuch as the Pine, Fir, Cedars, Cypreſs, &c. which na- 
turally branch out low, ſhould be but very little prun- 
ed up at firſt; but oblerving in tranſplanting large de- 
ciduous trees, to reduce the branches, by thinning 
Out the moſt irregular, and ſhorten the moſt ramb- 


ling, fo as to render it ſomewhat in proportion to the 


roots, a moderate head of branches being neceſſary 
in trees of all ſizes at planting, according to their 
12 both to preſerve them of a more beautiful 


form, and that the branches may draw nouriſhment 


more abundantly, both from beJow and from the 
ext=rnal air, &c. to promote the free rooting and 


growth of the trees; and as to the roots, retain the 


full ſpread thereof, only retrench any broken parts, 
and ſhorten very long ſtragglers. 
Then, the trees being thus ready for planting, and 


the holes digged for their reception at the proper 


diſtances, before explained, plant a ſingle tree in 
each aperture, with tt.e {tem uvrigh:, and the roots 
{ſpreading regularly, trim in the earth over them 


caqually; ſhaking the tree to make the mould fal! 


in between the {mall roots and fibres. and when all 
the earth is filled in to the top of the hole, tread it 


moderately; and if any tall trees ſhall require ſup- 


port of ſtakes, to ſecure them againſt tempeſtuous 
winds, let them be ſtaked as ſoon as planted. 


In late Spring planting, or where the ground is 


light and dry, a good watering to the roots at 


_ planting, to ſettle the earth moiſt about them, it 


will prove very beneficial ; and if convenient to 
repeat the waterings in the advanced diy Spring 
| : | ſeaſon, 
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ſ-aſon, once in a week or fortnight, they will take 
freſh root more expeditious and effectually, and 
ſhoot at top. 

W1LDERNESS PLANTATIONS, conſiſts both of trees 
and ſhi ubs, arranged in various diviſions and com- 
patments, ſomewhat in the ſhrubbery way, but 

enerally in ſome regular order and arrangement; 
E both open and ſhady walks arranging be- 
tween the plantation diviſions in various directions, 
terminating internally, in ſome capacious open 
ſpaces, in circles, octagons, &c. in graſs ground, 
water, a flower garden, or ſome light ornamental 


building, a temple, grotto, hermitage, &c. diſpoſ- 
ed in different diviſions; the walks being in ſome 


places ſtraight and capacious, others ſerpentined, 
and ſome narrow and ſhady, for more private 
walking. 1 
All che walks and other open ſpaces, bein 

bounded on every fide with tree and ſhrub planta- 
tions, in various diviſions and compartments, which 
in ancient gardening, were commonly ſurrounded 
each diviſion, with regular hedges of different 
ſorts; but in the modern ſtyle, hedges are entirely 
omitted, both to avoid too {tiff uniformity, and to 


admit of a full proſpect of the different ſhrubs, and 


trees from the walks, &c. planting the taller trees 
and ſhrubs the moſt backward in the ſeveral com- 
partments, and the lower ones forward, in propor- 
tion to their natural growth, lowering gradually to 
the ſmalleſt ſhrubs in front, as in the ſhrubbery, &c. 
and in ſome places, where a cloſe ſhade is required, 
may have compartments of tree kinds continued 
quite to the ſides of the walks; obſerving the ſame 
method of preparing the compartments of ground 
for the reception of the trees, &c. and way of 
planting them, as in the ſhrubbery and tree plan- 


_ tations, 


Groves | 
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 Gaovn ave plantigtions of hafty work, generally 
diſpoled on grafs ground:n fore reguier arrange mer, 


and confiſts of clofe groves and groves, plant 


ed in rows ſrom ten te twenty, thirty, or forty for: 
diſtance, or more and defigned both t© ornament 
particular departments of the pleature ground, park, 
and any out ies, ani w afford adv walking 
in the } Summer ; allo as ſhelter to break off 


the force of impetuous winds from any diviſion re- 


quired, or from the main habitation, & c. and in all 
of which, groves of lofiy and ſpreading trees, ad. 


vancing in their natural growth with full heads of 
branches, expanding equally around, exhibit a noble 


5 a} rance, 


;rove plantations are commonly formed on graſs 


ground, or ſo as the ſurſace of the ground between 


all the trees be a continusd graſs iward, generally 


kept moderately cloſe mowed or fed down in Sum- 


mer for occaſional wolking under the ſhade of the 


trees; or may alſo have ſpaces for ſerpentine or 
other gravel walks, for walking in when the graſs 
is Either too wet or rank, 1 


A Grove of noble trees arranged on the boun- 
dary of a graſs lawn, &c. either near the main dwel- 


ling or mor or leis diſtant as ſhall ſezm proper, in 


aſſemblage with other divihons of plantations, will 
have a moſt agreeable effect, or, in extenſive grounds, 


groves, &c. may be introduced in different diſtricts 
thereof, in the moſt capacious open ſpaces. 
Cloſe groves are deſirable in places where a ful- 
ler ſhade may be required; wt 


the trees may be 


arranged in regular rows from eight or ten, to fif- 
teen or twenty feet diſtance, and the ground be- 
. tween the trees being wholly of graſs ſurface, for 
walking on occaſionally in Summer, alſo have ſpaces 
formed for ſerpentine gravel walks, winding be- 
tween the trees, for dry walking when the graſs is 
wet, &c, as before obſerved. TE _ 


Open 
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Open Groves of ſtately trees, — — in wide 
fi 


rot on , exhibit an air of ſingular gran- 

| deur, L. highly in character; the trees being 

45 ' mr in ſtraight rows, from twenty or thirty to 
f forty or fifty feet diſtance, or more; and, if thought 


proper, may, 2 under and between ſome of the 
rows of — — moderate gravel walks, ſor firm 
and dry walking under foot, winding under the 
ſhade and ſhelter of the branches, or between the 
rows, occaſionally, as may be required, for ſhady, 
private, or more open and airy walking. | 
In forming of groves, may have trees of various 
kinds; but ſhould generally prefer thoſe of the moſt 
handſome and lofty growth, and regular ſpreading 
heads, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe; 
but have each of theſe planted in ſeparate groves, 
or there may be groves or rows of different trees 
ſeparately, as Elm groves, Lime Tree groves, and 
groves or ſeparate rows of Cheſnuts, Horſe-Cheſ- 
nuts, Walnuts, Beeches, Oak, Plane Tree, Maples, 
Larches, Poplars, Willow, Alder, &c. or all of 
theſe in one prove, for the greater variety: and 
of evergreens, there may be Pine, Fir, and Cedar 
groves, Evergreen Oak, Laurel, Cypreſs, &c. or 
a grove of all theſe, and other lofty evergreens, 
will form a pleaſing variety. | 
In procuring the trees {or groves, let them gene- 
rally be ſuch as are already ſomewhat advanced in 
growth, being of from five or fix to eight or ten 


* feet height, that they may at once make lome tole- 
be Table appearance, _ | | 

fif- Take them up for planting with a good ſpread of 
be. roots, prune only any broken parts thereof, and 
for ſhorten the ends of long ſtraggleis; and as to the 5 
et top, prune off all low Rrapgling ſhoots and branches 
be- of the ſtem, which, in the deciduous tribe, may 
9 be pruned up clean to five or fix ſeet, but the ever- 


5 greens, eſpecially all the Pine, Fir, Cedar, Cypreſs. 
EDS, Arbor-vitz, and ſuch like kinds, which naiwally 
pe 88 e branch 
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branch out low in a ſpreading order, ſhould not 


be too much pruned up at firſt in the ſtem, and al- 
ways carefully preſerve the leading top-ſhoot. 

6 proceeding to plant groves, dig holes ſeparately 
for the trees at the proper diſtances, either Gor cloſe 
or open groves, in the order before hinted, and 
plant them, as already adviſed, in the ſhrubbery, 
and the tree and wilderneſs plantations. 

If the ground between the trees, thus planted in 
regular groves, is not already in graſs, 1t may be 
laid down level and firm, and ſowed with graſs 
ſeed in Spring or Autumn, or laid with turf, if 
ſmall groves; but for any conſiderable plantation, 
this would be Nr or too expenſive; ſo 

muſt have recourſe to ſeed, as aboveſaid. 


Tuicxzrs, are cloſe plantations of trees and the 
more hardy common ſhrubs together; having gra- 
vel walks winding through them under the ſhade 
thereof, in various directions; and which planta- 
tions are deſigned to effect a gloomy ſhade, in 
contraſt with groves, ſhrubberizs, and other more 
open and light plantations ; eſpecially in ſuch parts 
of the premiſes whers calculated to form a wild 


ſcene, when intended to diverſify the general de- 
ſign, either in any low ſituations, declivities, or 


the ſides of hills, or any riſing ground, alſo on the 
common level of the general premiſes, to diverſify 
the plantation diviſion, in different tranſitions of 
light and ſhade.  : © MT 
Theſe thicket plantations may conſiſtof all the more 
common hardy tree kinds, cloſely planted from about 


five or fix to len or twelve feet diſtance, being in 


ſome places planted cloſer, others more diſtant, to 
exhibit a fuller and lighter ſhade in different parts; 
having the various forts of the moſt common hard 

buſhy ſhrubs planted between the trees, both thoſs 


of upright growth, and all ſorts of hardy climbers, 


to 


- 
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to effect a conſiderable variety, and ſo as almoſt to 
overſpread the ſurface of the ground in a cloſe 
thicket, in imitation of a natural thickety wood; 
having at proper diſtances, mou for winding 
walks traverſing the plantation for ſhady and pri- 
vate welking, ſo diſpoſed, as the thicket, when 
advanced in growth, may fully conceal the different 
walks from each other; and ſome of the walks 
ſhould be conducted with intricate ſerpentine turns, 
and ſo as ſometimes by a curious winding lead out 
ſuddenly or unexpectedly from the gloomy ſhade 


into ſome open ſpace, or to where there is the ad- 


vantage of ſome agreeable diſtant proſpect, &c. 


CLumwys, are detached diviſions of plantations of 


trees and ſhrubs together, or each ſort ſeparate, and 


have great merit in ſormins the ſhrubberies andother 
ornamental tree and ſhrub plantations of the plea- 
fure ground, having generally either graſs ground 
dividing and continued between the ſeveral clumps ; 
or in ſome parts, wholly gravel ſpaces Between, 
and the clumps edged with a narrow verge of graſs. 

In ſhrubberies, clumps of ſhrubs, or tiecs and 
ſnrubs together, being dikins compartments, more 
or leſs detached from one another, are of various fi- 
gures and dimenſions, and the ground generally raiſed 
gradually in a ſwelling form towards the middle; 
and as to figure, they are ſometimes roundiſh, oval, 
triangular, or pentangular-wile, &c. but the angles 
not regular, having ſweeps and projeQions more or 
leſs extended, and of different widths, and the ex- 
tremities more or leſs rounding, ſo varying the ſize 
and form of the clumps, to cauſe the greater diver- 


fity, and have them in ſome places near together, 


and in others diſtant, as before obſerved, under 


the article ſhrubbery plantations. 


In the formation of theſe clumps for planting, 
the ground thereof, being raiſed ſomewhat in a 
N CC ſwelling 
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ſwelling manner, as before hinted, it muſt be 
wholly digeed for the reception of the ſhrubs and 
trees; planting the talleſt growers towards the mid- 
dle, and the vuthe's in a gradual order of height 
down to the loweſt ſhiubs in front, as formerly 
adviſed ; and afterwards, the ground of the clumps 
to be digged annually in Winter or Spring, be- 
tween the ſhrubs, &c. at leaſt till they are advanced 
io much in growth as to oveiſpread the ground be- 
tween them, ſo as nearly to hide the ſurſace, and 


regular order to preſerve each diſtinct, they appear 
to beſt advantage, 1 

But clumps ſometimes are formed wholly of trees 
or large ſhrubs, planted on capacious ſpaces of 
graſs ground, as that of lawns, parks, &c. the trees 


enough to admit of the {ward of graſs forming pro- 


ſigned to be ſo conſiderable as the ſhrubbery com- 
partments; and ſo may only have them of three, 


in a clump, varying the number in the different 


clumps, and they will thus have a very agreeable ef- 


tec. 
| Av.nvzs ale ſt,aight ranges of the moſt ſtately 


eighty, or a hundred ſcet aſunder, forming a fort 
of grand walks of capacicus width, leading either 


ſion of a county ſeat, ſerving ſometimes as the 


principal entrance to the dwelling; or ſometimes 


pleaſure grounds, parks, plantations, or any out pre- 


magnificence and ornament; having the ſpaces 


keep down werds; though when the different ſnrubs 
in the clumps are kept pruned occaſionally to ſome 


and ſhrubs of the clumps being planted diſtant. 


periy between them; but theſe clumps are not de- 


five, and ſo on to ten, fifteen or twenty trees, &c. 


tices, the rows being from forty or fifty, to ſixty, 
nom a public road to the main habitation or man- 


extending to different departments of extenſive 


miſes of an eftate ; and in all of which, ſome ſpacious 
avenues of lofty trees convey an air of conſiderable _ 


between 


oe 4 2 (30g 
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between the rows of trees commonly graſs g round, 
except where neceſlary to have a carriage-way or 
; main entrance to the habitation through the princi- 
' al avenue, and in which caſe, it mult be of gravel, 
: eſpecially of proper width for carriages, &c. along 
5 the middle ſpace, but otherwiſe have the whole 
. ſpace graſs ground; or occaſionally, in ſome, may 
| have a handiome gravel walk extending along the 
R middle. | | | 
1 In forming avenues, ſhould have principally the 
= tall-ſt tree kinds, and may either have different varie- 
> ties in the ſame avenue, or have it all of one ſort, as 
1 Elm. Lime, Horſe-Cheſnut, Spaniſh-Cheſnut, Wal- 
nut, Beech, Plane Tree, Maples, Poplars, Wild Cher- 
$ ry, &c. or any of the evergreen tribe, as Pines, Firs, 
f Evergreen Oak, though avenues compoſed of differ» 
8 ent varieties oftrees, will have a fine effet. 
t Avenues ſhould be of conſiderable width, the 
* rows of trees on each ſide, being not leſs than from 
he | forty to fifty or ſixt, feet aſunder, but from eighiy to 
5 a hundred feet, or more, will be the moſt in cha- 
, rater, ſo as when the trees are advanced to full 
> growth, there may be a {pacious clear open {pace - 
i between the rows, and the trees in each row being 
Fa from twenty to thirty or forty feet diſtance, | 
But where there is extenſive ſpace, may have a 
- double row of trees on each ſide the avenue; allow- 
y ing thirty or forty feet between the rows in each 
3 double range, and the diſtance above-mentioned be- 
t tween the trecs in each row. . | 
419 | IO 5 | 7 f 
SY Suapry Walks of Tags, for ſhady and private: 
le walking, are occaſionally introduced, both in con- 
es ML tinucd plantations of trees, either cloſely planted in 
e the manner of thickets. or woods, or as groves, 
e- ſhrubberies, &c. towards, or around the out- 
us boundary of the pleaſure ground, or along thoſe ad- 


le -: Joining ſpacious Jawns ; * proper ſpaces for 
„ . EE the 
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the walks, which ſhould be either gravel or ſand, or 
graſs, occaſionally; or may form thady walks, by 
lanting detached cloſe ranges of trees, or trees and 
ſhrubs together, on each fide of the walk, which 
may occafionally be both in the ſerpentine order and 
ſtraight; plapting the tree kinds and taller ſhrubs 
behind, and the loweſt next the walk; having the 
rows of trees on the oppoſite ſides of the walk, 
planted only at ſuch diſtances, row from row, as 
to afford the proper ſhade required, | | 
The walks, in both caſes, may ſome be ſerpen- 
tined, others ſtraight, as before ſuggeſted, plant- 
Ing the trees, &c. accordingly, and in ſome places 
have the trees cloſe up to the ſides of the walks, 
in others have breaks, or vacant ſpaces of graſs 
ground, &c. in ſweeps or circles, &c. ſo as in ſome 
places to effect a dark or gloomy ſhade, in others 
more open and airy, „ 5 


. Sosse ee 


SkRTTN TIRES Walks, of gravel or graſs, being 
ſuch as are conducted in various windings, ſweeps, 
and turnings, in a natural imitation, and to afford 
a grex'er ſource of variety, by exhibiting new and 
different objects at every different turning; and to 
give an opportunity of a more confiderable ſcope of 
walking; are generally introduced along or between 

ſome ornamental plantation of trees or ſhrubs, of more 
or leſs extent, or continued both along the ſides of 
any fhrubbery diviſion adjoining a ſpacious lawn, F 
or conducted through any continued cloſe planta- "0 
tion of trees, either in thickets. groves, or through FM. 
the ſhrubbery compartments; having in ſome pla- 
ces the walks rznging cloſe under the fhade of the 
trees, in others more'diftant, and occafionally along 
more open ſpaces'; and. in ſome parts, conducted 
by bold ſweeps towards. ſome open ſpace outward, 
to have the advantage of proſpe ct, and to internal 
open of graſs ground hin the plantation _ | 1 
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ons, &c. having alſo, at intervals, vacant graſs 
opens, in ſweeps, &c. along the ſides of the walk, 


alternately to the right and left, through the dif- 
Sometimes ſerpentine walks are continued for 
private walking around the boundary of the pleaſure 
round, having the ground on each fide raiſed 
gradually ſloping from the walk to the back part, 
which being raiſed one or more feet higher than the 
front, where the ſituation admits, and planted with 


the taller trees or ſhrubs behind, and the loweſt, 


next the walk, will have a moſt defirable effett in 


ſhewing the plantation to greater advantage. 


In forming ſerpentine walks, the ſwreps ſhould. 


not be too frequent and ſudden, nor ought the 


turnings to be too ſtifl or all of regular dimen- 
fions, in ſome places let the windings advance gra- 


dual and eaſy, in others let the {.ceps be bold, 


ſometimes conſiderably long, and ſometimes ſhort. 
and ſudden, in different parts, ſo as at every turn- 
ing it may diſcover different varieties in the planta- 
tion, &c. which is one particular merit in erpen- 
tine walks, as well as to afford more extenſive 


walking than in walks perfectly ſtraight ; for ſer- 


pentine walks may be ſo varied by winding them 
different ways, as to furniſh conſiderable walking 


- within a ſmall compaſs of ground. 


_ Straicaurt Warks of Trees in pleaſure grounds, 
in particular departments, have an agreeable effect; 
though, according to the preſent ſtile of gardening, 
ſcarcely any thing of that ſort is admitted, neither 
ſtraight walks nor ſtraight rows of trees; however, 
where there is tolerably extenſive premiſes, one or 
more noble ftraight walks of handſome trees, aypear 
very ornamental, and the walk itſelf may gither 


| be wholly of graſs, or may be gravel, verged with 
Braſs on each ſide; and the trees ſhould generally 


either 
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either ſtand on graſs ground, or along a ſpacious 
border on each fide of the walk, which may be 
from fifteen or twenty, to thirty or forty feet wide, 
having a row of trees on each fide, of from ten or 
fifteen, to twenty or thirty feet diſtance in the row. 


In walks of this kind, may have different ſpecies 


and varieties of trees, both of the evergreen and 


| deciduous tribe, ſeparately ; and in each of theſe 


claſſes, may either have walks all of one fort of 
trees, or of different ſorts, in aſſemblage, which will 
effect a more deſirable variety. „„ 

Generally, however, have a collection of the 


more curious kinds, and of the hand{omeſt growth 


and different foliage, ſuch as, of the evergreen claſs, 


the choiceſt kinds of Pine Trees, Firs, Cedars, Cy- 


preſs, Arbor-vitæ, Junipers, Hollies, Laurel, Ever- 


green Oaks, Arbutus, Bay Tree, &c. and of the 


_ deciduous family, may have ſome of the more 


curious ſorts, as Horſe-cheſnuts, Planes, Flowering» 


Maples, Common Cheſnut, Almond Trees, Catalpa, 
Laburnums, Lilacs, Tulip Tree, Tupelo Tree, 
Acacias, Liquidambar, Service Trees, Mountain 
Aſh, Flowering Aſh, &c. or any of the taller 
kinds occafionally, as Elm, Lime, Sycamore, Nor- 
way and American Maples; Beeches, Poplars, Wil- 
low, &c. in aſſemblage, in large pleaſure grounds, 
parks, &c, FS = | 


| Woop Warxs may be introduced in various ſer- 
pentine windings, through any continued planta- 
tion of the common hardy trees and ſhrubs of the 
woods, &c. and for which purpoſe, allot a parti- 
cular department, and let the trees, and ſhrubs of 
various forts be cloſely planted in the manner of a 


natural wood or thicket, before deſcribed, and as 
Juſt below, which will furniſh an agreeable variety 
| an the general plan, and afford the opportunity ” 
more private and ſhady walking, — ou 50 
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having the borders of the walks ornamented with 
various ſorts of wood flowers, and other {mall plants 


that grow under ſhade, and the walks laid with 
gravel, ſand, or any hard dry materials. 


Woop PLANTATIONS, in imitation of a natural 
wood or thicket, &c. are admitted in conſiderable 
pleaſure grounds, on the boundary of any ſpacious 
n, nearly in the order of thickets, before ex- 

ined, to diverſify the general Ky 65 divi- 
ions, in contraſt with groves, ſhrubberies, boſquets, 
and other more open and light plantations, as for- 
merly intimated; and may conſiſt of all ſorts of 
the common hardy trees and ſhrubs, which grow 
naturally in woods &c. as Beech, Cheſnut, Maple, 
Birch, Hazel, Oak, Aſh, Wild Service, Mountain 
Aſh, Wild Cherry, Hornbeam, Whitebeam, Planes, 
White-Thorn, Black-Thorn, Spindle Tree, Dog- 
wood, Berberry, Crab Tree, Bullace Tree, with 
various ſorts of other hardy trees, as well as of the 
ſhrubby and underſhrubby tribe, together with all 
the hardy climbing and trailing woody plants; and 
a collection of the different ſorts of wood flowers, 


as Primroſes, Violets, Wood-Anemones, &c. 


That in planting this diviſion, let the-whole, both 
trees, and ſhrubs, &c. be cloſcly planted in a natu- 
ral order, without any regard to regularity in the 
arrangement; leaving proper ſpaces for wood 
walks, before deſcribec, both in the ſerpentine 
order, in various turnings, and in ſome 2 
ſtraight; alſo allot ſome capacious vacant ſpaces, 
or breaks internal'y, ſerving as glades and opens in 
different parts of the plantations; obſerving to 
Plant the tree kinds firſt, then all the undergrowth 
of ſhrubs, underſhrubs, and climbing tribe, between 
the trees, cloſer or more diſtant, in different places, 
to effect a greater diverſity ; and next the walks 
kave various ſorts of herbaccous wood plants, 

| | 2s. 
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as Primroſes, Violets, Wood-Anemones, Daffodils, 
Wood Strawberries, and ſuch other kinds which 
proſper under the ſhade of trees, &c. and let the 
walks be either edged with a narrow verge of 
_ graſs, or with any low, cloſe, tuſty, wood plants 
and lay the walks with gravel, ſand, or ſcrapings 
of turnpike roads, or any dry hard ſubſtances, 


Recesses, are detached compartments, having in 
ternal opens for private retirement, formed by tree 
and ſhrub plantations, almoſt whollyſurrounding any 
particular open ſpace of graſs ground, or gravel, &c. 


as convenient ; introduced in ſome retired part of 


ſhrubberies, and other diviſions of the pleaſure 
ground ; the entrance thereto leading from any main 


Walk or lawns, &c. generally by ſome private fer- 


tine turnings, bounded on either fide with ſhrub. 
nes cloſely arranged. | 

| Grabes, are open light ſpaces, which ſhould he 
occaſionally introduced in the midſt of any conti- 
nued cloſe plantation, in thickets, wood-works, or 


5 any cloſe tree r eng to eſſect a 
greater variety of differ tranſitions of common 
ſhade, gloomy ſhade, and from theſe to ſome light 


open diviſion or glade formed of graſs or water, 
&c, in different places, of ſome conſiderable capa- 
ciouſneſs, and ſurrounded by the plantation. 


 BosRquers of Txexs, &c. are a collection of the 
choicer kinds of trees and ſhrubs arranged in ſepa- 
rate detac hed clumps, or compartments of different 
regular forms, as circles, ovals, triangles, _— 
| hexagons, oftagons, &c. and in the former {tile of 


gardening, were commonly, each boſquet ſurround- 


ed with a low hedge, kept in regular order by 
clipping annually ; however, in the modern taſte, 


boſquets are planted without any ſurrounding 
edges, as being more in character, by exhibiting 
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them in a more rural or natural order ; though ei- 
ther method may be practiſed; and that when 
incloſed with neat low hedges of a yard or but little 
more high, and well kept, they will appear very 
ornamental. | | 

Theſe comp ts of plantation may be intro- 
duced yu in a detached order, in conſiderable 
lawns, and in parks, ocks, or any o re- 
miſes, and in om SE os of - r 
ground, ſo as they may be introduced, ached 
and diſtinct-· from other quarters of the plantation, 
to appear conſpicuous; or ſeveral regular boſquets 
may be diſpoſed near together, to occupy any par- 
ticular diſtri, ; 

In planting the boſquets, place the taller trees 
and ſhrubs toward the middle, and the loweſt in 
the front, as obſerved in the general ſhrubbery 
plantations; or may have diftin& boſquets wholly 
of trees, and others entirely of ſhrubs, 

And in ſome, the trees may be arranged in ſome 
regular order in rows, proceeding from a common 


center in different forms, having walks of graſs, 
' gravel, &c. between. oo | 


Where hedges are intended to ſurround any Par- 
ticular boſquet, may have either Beech, Hornbeam, 
Elm, Maple, Lime, Poplar, Yew, Laurel, Holly, 


Rances of TxEESs, in ſingle, double, or treble 
rows, & c. introduced in any capacious ſpace in 
pleaſure gardens, parks, or any out grounds, effect 
a noble appearance, and ſhould always be admit- 
ted in any tolerably extenſive premiles; in ſome 
places have them in a ſingle row, in others two 
rows together, forming a ſort of walk or avenue, 
and ſometimes have three or more rows in continu- 


ace at equal diſtances, 


_ 


* 
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In this order of planting, may have any of the 
tree kind; ſuch as Elm, Plane Tree, Cheſnut, Horſe. 
Cheſnut, Walnut, Lime, Poplar, Oak, Maples, &c. 
alſo of the evergreen kinds, may have Pine Tree, 
Fir, Holly, Evergreen Oaks, &c. having ſome- 
times ranges compoled of different ſorts of trees, 
as above; and in ſome places all of one particular 
ſort, as ſhall ſeem expedient. 
Or ranges of trees of the above ſorts, may be diſ- 
poſed in ſemicircles, ſweeps, interſections, &c. 
to produce the greater diverſity. 


Dorrixc TäEESs $1NcLY in capacious lawns, 
rks, or any open ſpaces, have an admirable ef- 
kt in embelliſning the premiſes ; diſpoſing them 
as ſingle objects, at conſiderable diſtances, ſo as 


not to intercept the proſpect, and without any ex- 


act order, nor all at the ſame diſtance, but ſome- 
times two or three ſtanding at moderate diſtances, 
others placed conſiderably wider. „„ 
Any of the tree kinds may be employed in this 
order of planting, but particularly ſome of thoſe 
of formal growth, with noble, regular, ſpreading 
heads; as Horſe-Cheſnut, . Lime 
Tree, Walnut, Pine Trees, 
alſo may have Elms, Planes, Maples, Oaks, &c. 
to produce a more extenſive variety, | 
- Permit all the trees to branch out freely atound, 
in their own natural growth _ 


Grovuys of Txkks, Or a collection of ſeveral to- 


gether in clumps or cluſters, diſpoſed in different 
parts, in any conſiderable open ſpaces, as lawns, 
parks, &c. produce a fine appearance; having 
from three, ny to ten, fifteen, or twenty, or 
more in a group, thoſe in each group being gene- 
rally planted at ſufficient diſtances o admit of 


the heads of the different trees having full ſcope 
9 EY Ss — 
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to ſpread freely around; and the ſeveral groups to 


be diſpoſed ſeparately, ſometimes fingly in difterent 
parts, and ſometimes two or three together, at eli- 
gible diſtances. | | : , 
In this method, any forts of the tree kind may be 
introduced, ſometimes different ſorts in the ſame 
group, other ſmaller groups may be wholly of one 
fort ; and thus diverſify them in different ways, to 
increaſe the variety. | 5 


Hzpes-xows of Trxzes were more in pepute 
formerly than at preſent, conſiſting of lofty trees, 

lanted in a ſtraight row, hedge-:gays, ſo as the 
head of branches can be trained by clipping with 
garden ſhears, on bot}, ndes, forming them like a 
hedge, either quite from the bottom, or firſt trim- 
med up below to clean ſtems of fix or eight feet or 
more, then permitting the branches to | nh” the 


way f the row, and mect above, and trimmed either 


ach- ays, or even underneath between the trees, 
after wards trained cloſe and ſtraight, hedge-like all 
the way up, and, in either method, the heads may 
be trained hedge-faſhion to any height required, 
from ten or hfteen, to twenty, thirty, or forty feet, 
or more; having for thoſe very high- trained hedge- 
rows, either proper machine-ſtages, of ſev:1al plat- 
forms, for men to ſtand on, or multiplying ſpring- 
ſhears with a long ſing le handle, ſo contrived as to 


. Join in additional lengths occaſionally, according 


as the clipping advances in height, a line being 
ſuſpended from the ſpring of the ſhears above 
through rings in the handle, and by pulling this 
the ſhears are worked. 5 „„ 

The proper trees for this order of planting, are 
Elm, Beech, Lime, and Maple; and of the ever- 
green tribe, Yew, Holly, Evergreen Oak, Lau- 
rel, Bay, &c. and for which purpoſe of forming 
high hedge-rows, &c. the above different tree 
kinds were wont to be planted both in pleaſure 
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ounds, on the boundary of grand walks, avenues, 
c. and frequently on the outſide of the premiſes 

; and in all of which exhibited a 
very ornamental appearance; but for out-hedge. 
rows, Elm and Lime Trees are the moſt eligible, but 
Elm in particular 1s preferable, as it grows very 


| cloſe and thick, and retains its foliage late in 


Autumn, 
In planting trees in this order, that if intended 


they ſhall form a tall hedge quite cloſe from the 


bottom, muſt procure trees, that are well feathered 
with branches quite from the ground, and of not 
leſs than five or ſix feet growth, permitting the tops 
to remain entire to run up to the height required, 


or if to form hedge-rows, arched or open below 
the trees, may have clean ſtems, clear of lateral 


branches, from five or fix, to eight or ten feet in 


height; ſo in either method, plant them cloſer or 


more diſtant in the row, according to the order of 
training intended. | | | 
 Ifto form a tall cloſe hedge full to the bottom, hav- 


Ing for this purpoſe trees branching quite to the 
ground, they may be planted about from three or 
four, to five or ten feet diſtant in the row, accord- 

ing whether it is deſired they ſhall form almoſt a 


cloſe range at once, or as ſoon as poſſible, or allow 
them time to advance to that order of growth by de- 
Or if intended to have hedge-rows of trees, 


| arched or open below, being furniſhed with trees 
having clean ſtems freed from lateral branches, 


Gve, ſix, or ſeven feet, or more, and ſpreading heads, 
plant them from five, to ten or fiſteen feet aſunder 


in the row, according as aforeſaid, whether intend- 


ed they ſhall effect a cloſe range above, as ſoon as 


| poſſible, or to give them time for the branches 10 


extend and meet by degrees, or according whether 
it is required they ſhall form cloſer or wider arches, 
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In theſe orders of planting, let the ſide-branches 
be encouraged and the fore - right Song ones 
cut off, ſo as to produce a ſpreading hedge- like 
form ; and when the trees ſtand wide in the row, 
the fide-branches may at firſt be trained in the 
order required, by ranging laths or poles from tree 
to tree, ſo faſten the branches to the poles, that 
they may ſooner meet, and form a cloſe hedge-like 
SET „ 
They muſt be cut on the ſides every year in 
Summer, either with garden ſhears, or occaſionally, 
in very tall. works, with a hedge-bill fixed in a 
long handle; and, if required to have them aſpire 
conſiderably in height, 1-t the tops run, but when 
deſigned to keep the top level at any defired height, 
they muſt accordingly be alſo cut even at top 
every year when the ſides are trimmed, | 


_ Hepces of Tanks and SHRUBS were formerly 


greatly in character in the embelliſhment of plea- 
lure grounds, but now rarely introduced in modern 
deſigns, except principally by way of fences. 
However, for purpoſes of ornament, neat well. 
kept hedges, in different orders of training, exhi- 
bit an agrecable appearance, being in ſome places 
made to ſurround quarters of trees and ſhrubs in 
wilderneſs departments; in others, ranged in a 
ſtraight line on each fide of grand walks, and ſome- 
times were formed into arches, porticos, galleries, 
ar bours, &c, alſo to form ſquares and other grand 
diviſions in extenſive pleaſure grounds; and for 
which purpoſes, ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
are employed both of the deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, ſuch as (of the deciduous tribe) Elm, Lime, 
Beech, Hornbeam, Privet, Berberry, &c. and of 
the evergreen Yew, Hollies, Bay Laurel, Tree 
Box, Lauruſtinus, Evergreen Privet, Junipers, Phil- 
lyrea, Alaternus, Sea Purſlane, de Arbor- 
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vite, &c. but Yew and Holly are the moſt prevail . 


ing for general hedge-work, for ornament, &c. in 


plealure grounds. 


And for fences, ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
are employed which form very effeQual hedges, 


fencible againſt the inroads of men and beaſts: 
that of the deciduous kinds, the principal forts 


are, White-Thorn or Hawthorn, Black-Thorn or 


Sloe Tree, Elm, Elder, and Privet; alſo may 


occaſionally uſe Hornbeam, Beech, Berberry, Alder, 
Maple, Hazel, Willow, Poplar, &c. and of the 
evergreens, Holly is the principal, and occaſion- 


ally Yew, Evergreen Privet, and Furze, Gorze 
or Whins, which makes a very effectual outward 


hedge fence, and will thrive upon the top of dry 


banks, Se. 


Hedges for outward fences, either to pleaſure 


grounds, or any other garden departments, are 


commonly planted either on the fide or top of a 


bank, defended on the outfide with a ditch, 


That when deſigned to have a fencible hedge 
Planted into the fide of a bank, it is effected by 


2 the ſets as they proceed in forming the 
bank and ditch, the ban ing formed floping up- 


ward in a gradual manner with the excavated earth 


of the ditch made on the outſide; which mult be 


from three to four or five feet wide at top, as it 
ſhall ſeem neceſſary, narrowing to a foot width at 


bottom; ſo that the ditch being marked out on the 
outſide of the intended width, begin to excavate 
the earth thereof, which if a graſs ſurface, the 
better for forming the bank, and let the. firſt ſpits 
or ſpades of ſoil as digged out, be laid graſs-fice 
downward, regularly along the inner- edge, to effect 
the firſt formation of the bank; a foot or two 
high; and, on this lay ſome looſe earth a little 


1 | __ backward and higheſt in the front, and 
then, h 


aving a quantity of Hawthorn or Blackthorn 


ſets, &c. of one, two, or three year's old, and 
8 5 . having 
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having headed them down to a foot, or fifteen, or 
eighteen inches in length, more or leſs, according to 
their ſize, place them with the roots inward upon 
the firſt layer of earth, fix inches aſunder, leaving 

the tops ſome inches out, and then digging more 

earth out of the ditch, cover the roots and body of 
the ſets facing up the front of the bank, moderately 
floping, either with ſpits of turf, as at firſt, or earth, 
as convenient, and after railing it a foot, plant 
another row of ſets as before, earthing them up 
with the earth from the ditch, finiſhing by front- 
ing up and raiſing the bank a foot or two above 
the ſecond layer of ſets, levelling the top of due 

' width to receive the benefit of rains, &c. 

When deſigned to plant on the top of a bank, 

mark out the ditch, as before, on the outſide, dig 

out the earth, and with which raiſe the bank ſloping, 
fronting it up neat, regular, and firm, two or three 
feet high; levelling the top two or three feet width 
for the reception of the fets or ſeeds, &c. or where 
neceſſary to have internal croſs hedge fences in 

fields or any out grounds, may have a double ditch, 

i. e. one on both ſides of the bank, which being 

firſt marked out about four or five feet wide at bat- 
tom, and the ditch two or three feet width, ſo dig- 
ging the ditches, face up the bank with ſpits of 
grails {ward, if any, if not, with the earth of the ditch, 
and fill up the middle alſo with the earth therzof; 

and thus raiſe the bank gradually ſloping on each 
fide to two or three feet width at top ; and then, in 
either method, proceed to ou one Or two rows 

. of ſets along the top of the bank, or mav ſow ſeed 

of the ſorts intended, as ſhall be the moſt conve- 

.niently obtained, | | 

That if plants or ſets are intended, then, with a 

ſpade, cut out a ſmall trench fix or eight inches 

— one ſide cut perpendicular, and in this plant 
the ſets againſt the upright fide fix or eight incnes 
diſtance, and fill in the 2 about the roots, &ce 


; vances in height. 
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and if a double row is to be planted, let the rows 


be a foot aſunder, 


Or if ſeed inſtead of plants is intended, Jet drills 
be drawn with an hoe an inch deep, in one or two 
rows, as for the plants or ſets, ſowing the ſeed 


along the bottom of the drill, and earth them over 


the depth of the drill, obſerving to keep the 
ground very clean from weeds all Spring and Sum- 


mer, as probably ſome ſorts of ſeeds, ſuch as Haws, 
Holly berries, &c. may remain till the ſecond 

Spring before they come up. See the propagation 
of trees by ſeed. | 


But in gardens where internal hedges are re- 


Juired, either for ornament, or fences, or ſhelter, 


no ditch or bank is neceſſary, as in out ward hedges, 


to keep off cattle, &c. ſo that the place where the 


hedge is intended, is to be digged about two or 


three feet width, and either plant ſets or ſow ſeed, 
as before obſerved; if for plants, cut out a trench, 


as above directed in planting on the top of a bank, 


and plant them in the ſame manner, in one row, 
which is ſufficient for any common internal hedge 
fence; or if ſeeds, ſow them in the manner juſt 


above deſcribed, . „ . 
Hedges thus formed, in any of the foregoing 


methods, muſt be kept very free from weeds in 


their infant growth, otherwiſe the labour of plant- 


Ing, &c. will be loſt, as weeds would choak up 
the hedge, an render it deficient and irregular, | 


Begin to train the hedges in their early ſtate, by | 


_ clipping the ſides moderately in Summer once or 
twice, as ſhallſeem neceſſary, but do not cut the top 


much till arrived to nearly the height intended, only 


Juſt · op the irregular growing ſhoots which run con- 
fiderably more in height than the reft, or but juſt 
mod erately top the hedge in general, to cauſe it to 


throw out lateral ſhoots, to thicken below as it ade 
As 
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i As to the proper height for hedges, thoſe for Out- 


need not exceed three, four, or five feet; ſo clip- 
ping them every Summer or Autumn, both on the 
fides and top, to the height required, generally 
cutting them in thinner gradually to the top, which 
be careful always to cut to an even height without 
waving, which appears very diſagreeable to the 
fight ; but internal hedges for ornament, may be 
trained from two or three, to fix, eight, or ten feet 
high, or even fiſteen or twenty feet, in particular 
departments; or where any are deſigned to form 


any rural architectural devices, as in arches, 2 
ngly 


cos, galleries, &c. let them be trained accordi 
in their early growth. | . | 
All hedges ſhould be clipped once every year, 


where intended to have them continued perfectiy 
cloſe and regular; but all ornamental garden hedges 


ought to be clipped twice every Summer, to have 
them compleatly neat, the firſt cutting to be about 
or {ſoon after Midſummer ; and as they will ſhoot 
out ſtrongly again the ſame year ; the ſecond and 

laſt clipping muſt be in the middle or end of Au- 
guſt, after they have made their laſt Summer's 


ſhoot; but where hedges ate clipped only once a 


year, it ſhould not be commenced till after the 


middle of July, or about the beginning of Auguſt; 


as if clipped too early and cut but once, they ſhoot- 


ing again the lame ſedſon, will appear rough all Au- 


tumn and Winter; obſerving in all clipping, to per- 
form it with an even hand, cutting the ſides ſtraight 
and even in every part, without cutting it in waves 
and hollows, and let the tops of ſuch as are neceſ- 
fary to be kept to a regular height, be alſo always 


clipped even with great exaCtnels, agreeable to the 


| fight, Fw” 


 Anznovurs, 


ward fences planted on the fides or top of a bank, 
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ARBouRs, are ſpaces for ſeats incloſed with _ 

ſhrubs, and ſhrubby climbers, affording ſhade an 

ſhelter from the Summer's ſun, &c. having ſeats 


within for company to fit upon, defended from the 


ſcorching heat of Summer, and to enjoy the refreſh. 
ing air; and are introduced in ſeveral forms in dif- 
ferent parts of pleaſure grounds, as towards any 
extreme or outward diviſion; allo on the boundary 
of a lawn, grand walk, &c. or at termination 


thereof, and upon ſome eminence, or in any par- 


ticular departments required, OED 
As to form or figure, an arbour may either be 
circular, ſquare, hexagonal, octagonal, &c. and 
may be performed different ways, ſuch as rural 


arbours of ſurrounding trees and ſhrubs, aſſuming 


their natural growth; arbours of climbing ſhrubby. 


Plants, ſupported upon frame-work on every ſide, 


and arched over the top; and formal arbours of 
trees, &c. regularly planted and trained hedge- 
ways on every ſide, and vaulted over head. 

Rural arbours, have tres and ſhrubs of various 


ſorts. diſpoſed in a natural order, the taller growths 
placed inward, and tie lower ones planted in a gra- 


dual order of height outwaid to the loweſt on the 
outlide, ſo as the arbour may ſcem to (tand in the 
midſt of a clump of plantation, which may be 
of imaller or larger extent, as 1 mug and all the 


trees and ſhrubs permitted to aſſume their natural 


rowth. 


| * Arbours of climbing ſhrubby plants, having | 


open frame-work, or trellis of laihs and poles, 


._ erected the width the arbour is intended, and car- 
_ Tied arch-ways over the top, and on which the 
climbers are trained, as they could not be reduced 


to ivy other wit out ſuch ſupport; and may con- 
fiſt of ſeveral forts of climbing ſhiubs, as Honey- 


Juckle, Virgin's.- bower, Paſho-flower, Jaſmines, 


| Woody-Nightſhade, Smilax, Grape, Vine, &c. in- 


_ troducing 


Es AA GR AK. — 


trained in the order required. 
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troducing alſo ſome herbaceous climbers, as Hops, 
Everlaſting Pea, Scarlet-beans, Gourds, &c. train- 
ing the whole upon the ſides of the trellis, and 


over the arch at top, ſo as the arbour may be wholly 


ſhaded. : 

Formal arbours are effected with the upright and 
moſt branchy tree and ſhrub kinds, planted cloſely 
in a ſingle range hedge-faſhion, and trained alſo in 
the manner of an hedge, being permitted to branch 
out quite from the bottom, and the top carried up 
and turned arch-ways, or vaulted over-head, by 


_ firſt training to a frame-work in that part; forming 


open arches below on every fide, to admit of proſ- 
pett and the free air; and in the formation of 
which, may employ either deciduous or evergreen 
trees, &c. ſuch as (of the deciduous kinds) Elm, 
Beech, Lime, Hornbeam, Privet, &c, and of ever- 
greens, Yew, Bay, Lauruſtinus, Holly, Alaternus, 
Phillyrea, Cypreſs, &c. but Yew is the moſt eaſily 


LanyrInTHs, or Mazes are diviſions of planta- 
tion formed into hedge-work and walks, wholly of 
various intricate windings and turnings, leading to 
one common internal center and back again, lo 
contrived as to render it difficult to follow the right 
tract which leads to the central ſpace, that ſtrangers 
are often ſo bewildered as they can neither find the 
way to the internal center, nor out again the way 
thev entered; and often affords great amuſement. 

This diviſion is formed of cloſe hedge-work, 
arranged in the order above deſcribed, with gravel 


walks between all the hedges, which may be of 


Hornbeam, Beech, Elm, Privet, &c. or ſometimes 
mazes are formed in the parterre manner, with 


_ edgings of Dwarf Box, and intervening narrow - 


alleys and borders, | 
b In 


* 
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In either method, the whole ſhould be very 
neatly kept, the hedges and edgings muſt be clip- 
ped annually once or twice in Summer or Autumn; 
and the walks kept clear of weeds, and frequently 
rolled. | 5 8 | 
The rule in walking in theſe departments, by 
thoſe who are to find out the center, is, they muſt 
follow the windings of the walks or alleys, not to 
cCroſs through the hedges, edgings, or borders, &c. 


Rookz xis, are plantations of the loſtieſt trees, 


as Elm, Beech, &c. planted either by way of a 
thicket, grove, or avenue, ſometimes in an out- 


ward part of the pleaſure ground, parks, &c. or 


ſome adjacent out premiſes; deſignedly ſometimes 
to afford harbour ſor rooks to build, breed, and 
frequent, where it is required to indulge thoſe kind 
of birds about eſtates in plantations, as above. 


” TemyPLEes, or ornamental light buildings ſo called, 


are often introduced in pleaſure grounds, either in 


ſome centrical open ſpace, or at the termination of 


ſome grand walk or avenue of trees; or on ſome 
elevation, or by the ſide of ſome ornamental piece 
of water; which kind of ſtructure ſhould gene- 
rally be adorned with ſome plantation of ornamen- 
tal evergreen trees of formal growth, ſuch as Cedar, 
Cypreſs, Arbor-vitz, Pines, Firs, &c. alſo with 


ſome ſtandard Laurels, Arbutus, &c, 


_ GrorTos,are a fort of caves arched over and form- 


ed internally with rock and ſhell-work, ſpar, &c, 


diſpoſed in a natural order, and generally conſtruct- 
ed near the ſides of waters, or any retired ſituation, 
and ornamented by ſome plantation of trees and 


ſhrubs; and often ſo contrived as to appear formed 
in the fide of ſome ſteep aclivity, either natural or 


artificial; the top being ſometimes covered over uu 
h N | ; 1 8 rock · 
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rock-wock, &c. and wie h leve:al forts of ſhrubby 
plants introduced thereon at ſides and top, and 
3 aquatic trees, as Weeping-Wijjow, &c, ſta- 
tioned near the entrance, | 


Rocx-work is often introduced artificially in 
parts of pleaſure grounds, where au wild ſcenes are 
thought in chaiaQer, agreeable to the ſituation, 
and in which is introduced various forts of rock 

lants, both of the ſhrubby and hezbaceous tribe, 


in ſuch order as to produce a very agreeable diver- 


ſity. | 


 Rvins of buildings, artificially formed, are ſome- 
times introduced in pleaſure ground defigns ; ſuch 
as broken bridges, decayed temples, and ſuch like, 
in ſome remote and retired ſituation ; and on which 


is introduced ſeveral forts of woody plants, as Ivy, 


&c. which naturally grow on or aſcend upon 
buildings and ruins; and with Weeping-Willows, 


&c, growing in the ground near, 


HERMITAGES, are ſolitary, humble buildings, 
conſtructed in ſome obſcure or loneſome part of 
pleaſure grounds, and formed cither of the roots of 


trees, ruſtic ſtone, or rock-work, &c. arched over 


at top, and generally with an arched entrance of 
irregular form ; having one or more internal apart- 
ments, and is commonly either contrived on the 
hde of ſome riſing ground or eminence, or ſo arti- 
ficially formed by covering it at top with mould 
and graſs, as to form a fort of grail. knowl, 
&c. with a private entrance in one ſide; having 
1 a private way leading thereto, formed 

y a moderate plantation of trees and ſhrubs, 
and with ſome ſhrubs alſo planted at top of the 
hermitage, if earthed and graſſed over, &c. as 
Z - ET 
L Wartin 
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 Wartx in pleaſure grounds, contributes exceed. 
ingly to their merit and ornament ; and is intro. 
duced in various forms and dimenſions, according 
to the fituation and extent of the premiſes, ſuch as 
in circular baſons, oblong canals, irregular baſons, 
and canals, &c. in various {weeps and curves, and 
in ſerpentine rivers, winding in eaſy turnings be- 
tween diviſions of plantations; having, however, 
the ſides of ſich waters generally ornamented with 
ſome plantation at ſome moderate diſtance, and 
with ſome of the aquatic tribe; eſpecially Weeping. 
Willows dotted heie and here near the veige of the 
water, in which their pendulous branches ſuſpended 
over it, will effect a Le deridie appearance. 
That in low ſituations where there is either na- 
tural ſtreams of water running through the premi- 
ſes, or ſo fituated as to be conveniently collected 
and conducted therein, it will be eaſy o form a 
piece of water of proportionable dimenſions ; but 
in high grounds, or whe: e water is not near, it will 
be attended with conſiderable trouble end <xpence 
to form eligible ſpaces of water either in balons or 


Otherwiſe, ſo ſhould be rarely attempted of any con- 


ſiderable dimenſions, 1 
As to extent, may have baſons or other pieces of 
water, of from ten, twenty, or thirty fect diame- 


ter, to as many acres, or more, agreeable to the ex- 


tent and fituation of the premiſes, or according whe- 
ther there is but a moderate or plentiful ſupp'y of wa- 
ter; and in depth may be from two or three, to five 
or ten feet, though unleſs where there is alrezdy a 
natural hollowneſs of ſeveral fect depth, the excava- 
tion of the earth to form deep water would be 
attended with a very great expence, beſides a mode- 
rate depth, of from three to four or five feet is more 
eligible than if deeper; and ſbould generally be ſlop- 
ing gradually from every fide tc the middle, and the 
| ſurface of the ground on each ſide of the water ſhould 
de worked off in a gradual ſloping manner, as to form 
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1 vety' ealy, and where poſſible, an almoſt imper- 
ceptible deſcent to the water's edge, and ſo as the 
whole ſurface of water may appear conſpicuous at 
ſome diſtance. Es 3 | 

In ſome fituations the ſoils being naturally of a 


ſtrong clayey bottom, will eaſily retain the water 


in the baſons, canals, or other compartments intend- 
ed, or ſometimes, where there is a perpetual running 
ſtream furniſhing a conſtant "ach 4 the water may 
alſo be Kept to a conſtant ſtandard without any great 
previous pr-paration of the bo!tom by artificial clay- 
ing; but, in default of theſe conveniences, the baſoi 
or other compartment deſigned for water, muſt 2 
ſoon as the cavity is formed of p1oper width and 
depth, be wholly clayed with the 33 tough 
clay that can be obtained, laid not lels than eiglit 
or ten inches, but twelve or fiſteen inches thick 
will be more effectual, eſpeciall if a natu al] 
light looſe botiom, and the clay ſhould be remark-_ 
ably well trodden and rammed down with the 
greateſt care, to cloſe it well in every part, leav- 
ing no cranny or crevice by which the waer can 
eſcape, otherwiſe the whole labour would be loſt ; 
and in extenſive ſpaces, where there is a ſtrong and 
deep body of water, and that there is a lower ſitua- 
tion beyond the boundary at either end, or on the 
ſides, the head, or boundary, muſt be well ſe- 
cured to ſupport the weight of the water, by 
thick ramparts of earth and clay, and {omctimes 
alſo faced with a wall of brick or ſtone next the 
water; and in all of which, be careful that the ad- 
Joining ſurface of the ground on either fide, along 
the verge of the ſtandard height for the water, be 
completely levelled correſpondent with the ſaid 
water's level; and working it off in a 1egular order 
agreeable with the adjacent ground, as it admits, 
either level, or gradually ſloping from the water, 
either way, correſponding with the general ſurface, 
= . which 
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| which ſhould be afierwards laid or ſowed with 
graſs quite to the edge of the water, as belore in- 
timated. | 8 | . 
After having prepared by well claying the bot- 
tom and ſides of the cavity of the baſon, &c. quite 
from the middle to the edge on every ſide of an eli- 
gible thickneſs, it is of importance to cover the 
clay over with clean gravel, half a foot thick, to 
prevent the muddineſs riſing from the clay to foul 
and thicken the water, which, by this precaution, 
will always appear clear to the bottom ; and let 
the ground on every fide be laid down in graſs, quite 
from the water's edge outward, correſponding with 
the adjacent ground, as aforeſaid. 
That when any ſpace is thus completed for the 
reception of the water} it ſhould be let in as ſoon 
and expeditious as poſiible, till advanced to the 


ſtandard of height required; having generally, in 


a convenient part, an under- ground private drain 
near the ſurface, to carry off the waſte water when 
there is a redundancy, that it may not overflow the 
adjoining ground. 1 | 


The adjacent ground on the boundary of any 
compartments of water, ſhould be ornamented with 


ſome plantation of trees, &c. in clumps, or in ſuch 


order, at proper diſtances, as to admit of a full 


proſpect of water between them; but not plant- 

ed ioo near the edge, leſt the roots penetrate through 

.. the clay, and render it porous for the water to run 
away. e 5 


 Cascaves of Warr are formed by a large body 


of water of a river, or heads of water deſcending 
rapidly down any ſudden declivity, from a higher 


to a lower ſituation, either formed by nature or 


ant, having ſometimes a quantity of large rough 
ſtones diſpoſed irregularly in the declivity of the 


fall, to produce broken water, and increaſe the 
: A | | * * Card 
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ſound or noiſe of the fall, and have a vety agree- 
able effect in particular diviſions in large pleaſure 
grounds or parks, or ary out premiſes where there 
is 2 proper current and force of water to produce the 
proper effect; planting ſume Weeping- Willows on 


either ſide of the fall of water, ſo as the branches 


may hang over in their pendulous order. 


FouxTaixs of WaTer, being ſuch as PRs the 


water a conſiderable height in a continued ſtream, 
are often formed in ſmall baſons in gardens, by 


having a pipe in the center, proceeding from the 


mouth or hand, &c. of ſome image, or from the 
mouth of a ſwan, dolphin, or other aquatic figure, 
and being ſupp ied with water condutted by a pipe 


from ſome upper reſervoir, ſeveral feet above the 
level of the baſon, the fountain plays the water in 


a ſtream a proporiionable height in the air, appear- 


ing agreeably cooling and refreſhing in Summer, 


having the adjacent ground on either ſide, at ſome 
moderate diſtance, adorned with clumps of planta- 


tions of ſhrubs and trees, to produce a more rural 


effect in contraſt with the playing fountain. 

Thus, in the various departments of pleaſure 
grounds, plantations of trees and ſhrubs ſhould 
always be introduced, more or leſs, in the diftercr: 


diviſions, proportionable to the extent of the pre- 


miſes, both for ornament, variety, and obſcrvation, 


and occaſionally, in particular parts, for ſhate, 


ſhelter, hedge-tences, blinds, &c. as a pleaſure 
round without being properly diverſified with 


plantation in ſome tolerable variety of different ſorts 


in the ſevera! diſtricts, will appear naked and de- 
fective, if ever ſo well deſigned in other reſpects; 
but with an eligible collection of trees and ſhrubs, 
diſpoſed in various orders of | agreeable to 


the foregoing hints of the different departments, 


they may be ſo varied in numerous ways, as to 


+ yr. effect 
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effect a vaſt diverſity of rural embelliſhments and 
grand and elegant de ſigns, as well as afford a great 
; Lexi of variety in the different ſorts of trees, 
&c. in the ſeveral compartments of plantations. 
As many of the ſhrub tribe produce very beau- 
tiful flowers, curious perſons are deſirous of having 
them blow in the mol early period by the aid of 
artificial heat, in hot houſes, forcing-frames, &c. 
and by which, having the plants for this purpole in 
pots, for moving into theſe deparinments in Decem- 
bee, January, and February, may obtain a fine 
bloom one, two, or thiee months before their natu- 
ral ſeaſon, and continued in ſucceſſion till that 
time. | | | 8 
By this practice, having the convenience of a 
hot-houſe, & c. may obtain an early blow of Roſes, 
_ Syrir gas, Hypericums, Perſian- lilacs, Common Li- 
| lacs, Guelder-rolſe, Honeyluckles, and ſeveral other 
defirable flowering ſhrubs, . 


That having the ſhrubs for this purpoſe planted 
in pots in the Spring or Autumn before, to be well 
rooted, may begin to place ſome roſes in any pine- 
apple ſtove or forcing-houſe, at work, in the end 
of December, or in January, but towards the end of 
January and beginning of February, may introduce 
a larger ſucceſhonal ſupply boih of roſes and other 
flowering ſhrubs intended ; giving frequent water- 
Ings. | | | | | 
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H ARDY Plantations of foreſt trees, both for 
prom. and in woods and foreſts, prove not only 
eneficial in the improvement of eſtates, but are 
alſo a conſiderable ornament, effect an air of gran- 
deur both to the premiſes and adjacent country, as 
we formerly obſerved, as well as often prove a 
Public convenience to the neighbourhood in fur- 
niſhing materials in various purpoſes of building, 
huſbandry implements, &c. and the loppings fur- 
niſh fuel for firing: ſo that poſſeſſors of land will 
reap conſiderable advantage and pleaſure in dedicat- 
ing a proportionable extent to plantations of foreſt 
trees, ſome to ſtand for timber, others as under- 
wood plantations, to fell every ſeven, eight, or ten 
E. || years, for poles, &c. for innumerable uletul pure 
| poſes ; having alſo on the ſame ground, a ſuffi- 


— 
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ciency of the hand'omeſt trees to remain for full ſtan« 


dards, to be thinned out gradually to proper diſtance, 


to continue to full growth, till arrived 20 "arge tim- 
ber for building and other ſtrong purpoſes ; ſo that 
the underwood being an early and continual profit, 
and the timber advancing to a future period, gives an 
air of fertilitv and riches, and will prove a conſi- 
derable emolument, the whole ſufficient to com- 


| 2 amply for the ground occupied, and the 


labour in rearing and planting. | $65 

And as there is hardly ay ſituation and ſoil ſo 
untratteble, but what will rear a growth cf foreſt 
trees of tome ſort or other; and none of our com- 


mon foreſt trees but what may be eaſily raiſed either 


fro:n ſeed, ſuckers, lavers, or cuttings, in the open 
ground, and will almoſt all ſucceed in any expoſure, 


3s encouragement for every one having any toler- 
able exiem of land, to appropriate a ſhare for ſoreſt 
tree plantations, more or leſs. . 


Likewiſe, as in the compaſs of moſt eſtates, there 


may be various ſituations, foils; and expoſures, in 


many parts un'avourable for the growth of other 
vegetables, yet may have proſperous plantations of 
foreſt trees, adapied to the different ſituations, 
which in ſome parts may be probably low and flat, 
others high, ſome hilly and mountainous, with 


ſteep declivities; others boggy, marſhy, or watery ; 


fome ſoil light and ſandy, or gravelly, and ſome 
loamy, clayey, &c. and of all aſpects, and in many 
places improper for the growth of graſs or corn, 
it will be ealy in the collection of foreſt trees to 
ſuit all thelc different ſoils and ſituations to particu- 
lar advantaye; and any very poor land, or waſte 
ground, may be improved by ſuch plantations; as 


in all bogey and watery fituations, may have profi- 


table plantations of aquatics, ſuch as Alder, Willow, 
Poplar, and others; and in the drier, upper, and 


W 
Foreſt 


ARBOR VITE, or Ts of Life 


ALDER TREE—- Betula Alnu— 
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Foreſt trees, are ſuch as grow from twenty or 
wirty, to Gſty or an hundred feet high; conſiſting 
both of the evergreen and deciduous tribe, as exhi- 
bited in the following Wrangemens of the different 


ſpecies. 


Common American Arbor Vias.—Chias 3 
Vitæ. Both raiſed from ſeeds in Spring, in a 
border or in pots of light earth, ſowed half an 

inch deep; and by layers and cuttings in Autumn, 


&c. Evergreen.) N 


Round-leaved 
Alder -Long- leaved American Alder - Hoary- 
leaved Alder White Alder. Raiſed by ſeed, 


layers, and cuttings, in Autumn or Spring | 
{Deciduous.) 


ASH TREE—Fraxinu—Common Engliſh Alb 


American Afh—Black American Aſh—White 
American Aſh—Red American Aſh. All raiſed 
by leed, called Aſh keys, ſowed in Autumn. 
(Deciduous.) 


BAY Tann a A Common Bay Tree. 


Raiſed by ſeed, 82 = layers in Autumal. : 
(Evergreen. 1 


BEECH TRE — 8 Beech 
Tree. Raiſed by 4 in Autumn. 0 


© BIRCH 
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BIRCH TREE— Betula—Common White Birch 
Black ' Virginia Birch—-Poplar-leaved Virginia 


Birch Canada Birch. Raiſed by ſeeds and layers 


in Autumn. (Deciduous.) 


DON tüm e arberginiesCommen Tres 
Box—-Broad-leaved—-Narrow-leaved, Raiſed 


by layers, cuttings, and ſeed in Autumn, (Ever- 
Seen.) 


CEDAR of LIBANUS—-Pines Cedruz—-Common 
Cedar of Lebanon. Raiſed by ſeed in the Spring, 


in beds or pots of light rich earth, fowed half an 
inch deep. Evergreen.) 


CEDAR of VIRGINIA—Tuniperas virginiana 
Red Virginian Cedar, Raiſed by ſeed 


Inch deep. Cen: ) 


CHERRY TREE—- Promus-Cerafi: evium—"Wild 
Black Cherry—Prunus Padus, or Bird Cherrv, 


Raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit in Autumn, 
fowed an inch deep. (Deciduous.) 


| CHESNUT TREE—Fagu: — 


Spaniſh Cheſnut. Raiſed. from the nuts, in Spring, 
in beds of common earth, ſowed two inches deep. 
(Deciduous. 5 


CORK TREE-—2nercus Sober ——Common Cork 
Tree, Raiſed by the acorns ſowed in Autumn. 
1 4 


cokNEI. TREE, or Cornelian Cherry—Carnus 
Mat, or Male Cornel Tree. Raiſed by ſeed, 
fuckers, layers, and cuuinge. (Deciduous.) 


CYPRESS 


„ in Au- 
tumm or Spring, in light earth, ſowed half 3 an 


EI 


FI 
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CYPRESS TREE—-Cupreſu:r—Upright, and Hori- 


zontal Evergreen Cypreis. —Deciduous Cypreſs, 
| Raiſed by ſeed principally; and ſometimes by 
| layers and cuttings, (Evergreen and deciduous.) 


ELM TREE—-Ulmus campeftris—-Engliſh Elm-— 
Narrow-leaved Corniſh Elm — Broad Rough- 
leaved Wych Elm—Smooth-leaved Wych Elm 

Dutch Rough-barked Elm, with very broad 
rough leaves—— Natrow-Jeaved Dutch Elm 
American Elm, Propagated moſtly by ſuckers 
and layers, abundantly in Autumn, &c. or occa- 
fionally by grafting any particular ſorts, and by 
ſeed. (Deciduous.) TD 


ELDER TREE—Sambucus nigra Common Black- 
berried Elder White-berried Elder. Railed 
from cuttings and berrics, ſowed in Autumn, &c. 
an inch deep. - {Deciduous,) oo 


FIR TREE—Pinus Abies — Norway Spruce Firn 
Silver Fir—Canada Spruce Fir, conſiſting of the 
White, Black, and Red kinds. Raiſed all by ſeed 
only, ſcwed in the Spring half an inch deep in 
beds of lig ht earth. (Evergreen.) | 


HAZEL-NUT TREE—-Cor;lus Awvillana—-Com- 
mon Hazel-Nut Tree, Raiſed chiefly from the 
nuts in Autumn or Spring; or by ſuckers and 
layers. (Deciduous.) 


HOLLY TREE—Ilex Aquifilium—Common Green 
Holly. Propagated by ſeed ſowed in Autumn, an 
inch deep, which often remains till the ſecond 

| year before they come up. (Evergreen.) 


' HORN. 
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| HORNBEAM TR EE—-Carpinus Betulus—-Com- 
mon Hornbeam— Virginia Long- leaved Hornbeam 

5 —Virginia Flowering Hornbeam Raiſed by ſecd 
and layers in Autumn, ſowing the ſeed an inch 
ang half ep. (Deciduous.) 


HORSE CHE SNUT—-# [culus Ae cafe 
Common Horſe Cheſrut. Raiſed always from 
the nuts, in Autumn or Spring, planted in drills 
two inches deep. 3 


5 LABURNUM—-Cytifur-Lokurrum—--Broad-leaved 
IJ aburnum—Narrow-leaved. Raiſed generally 
by ſeed, in the Spring, ſowed an inch deep, or 
occaſionally by layer and cuttings, (Decidu- 

- 0.) 


LARCH TREE—Pinu: Lats e 0 Red Larch 
 Tree—Black American Larch Tree—Horizomal 
Larch. Raiſed always from the ſecd of the 
cones. ſowed half an inch deep 1 in light earth, in 
March. (Deciduous.) 


LAUREL TREE—Prunus Laure ceraſi.- Common 


Laurel Tree. Raiſed plenteouſſy by cuttings 


early in Autumn; alſo by layers and ſeed. (Ever- 
green. ) | 


— 


LIME TREE—Tilia—C ommon Lime Tree—Red- 
twigged Lime Tree—American Lime Tree, Pro- 
pagated by layers, cuttings, and luckers; and 
ee by ſeed in Autumn. | 


MAPLE THEE £— Onion bounce Maple 
—Greater Maple, or Sycamore Tree - Norway 
Maple —Aſh- leaved Virginia Maple Plane. tree- 


raved Norway * American Maple 
Pe _ 1 
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| Penſylvanian Maple. Propagated plenteouſly by 
' Teed, layers, and cuttings in Autumn or Spring, 
(Deciduous Wt 


MOU NTAIN-ASH = orbus Acuparia —- Common 
Mountain Aſh. Raiſed by ſeed ſowed an inch 
0p" in Autumn, (Deciduous. ) 


NETTLE TREE—Celis—Black- fruited European 
Nettle Tree Purple-fruited American Nettle 
Tree. Propagated by ſeed chiefly, in a warm bor- 

der, in Autumn or Spring, in light earth, ſowed 
an inch deep; and by layeis and cuttings. (De- 
_ ciduous.) 


OAK TREE geren. Common Engliſh Oak— 
Cheſnut leaved American Oak — Willow-leaved 
American Oak — White Virginia Oak—Ked Vir- 
ginia Oak — Black Virginia Oak—Prickly-cup- 
ped Spaniſh Oak. Raiſed rom the acorns, ſowed 
in Autumn or early in Spring, two inches deep. 
| AI ) 


OAK, the Evergreen Quercus Ilex — Common 
Evergreen Oak — American Live Oak. Propa- 
gated by the acorns, as the deciduous Oaks. (Ever- 
green.) 


PEAR TREE——Pyrus communis——Common Pear 
eds 
Tree. Ra 9 for this Sapp 3 ſeed of any 


be ſort of pear, ſowed 1 in Autumn, n ) 
PINE TREE—Pinzs—Pinaſter, or e 
pl Wild Pine — Scotch, or Small-leaved Wild Pine, 
52) called Scotch e e or Stone Pine—New- 
rec- — or Weymouth * Swamp 


FIRES Fine. | 


— — Is 4.” ö 1 
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Pine. All raiſed from ſeed ſowed in light earthy 
| Half an inch deep, in March. (Evergreen.) ' 

Ihe pine is diſtinguiſhed from the firs in produc. 


ing their leaves by two, three, or five together, 
PLANE TREE—Platanur—Occidental, or Wel. 


tern Plane of America—Spaniſh, or Middle Plane 

 — Maple-leaved Plane. Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 
in Autumn or Spring, half an inch deep; and 
by layers and cuttings. (Deciduous,) | 


PLUM TREE—Prunus domeſtica Common Plum 
Tree. Propagated as a timber tree, by ſowinz 
the ſtones of any ſort of plum, in Autumn, an 
inch or two deep, and by . 


POPLAR TREE — Pop. White Poplar, or 


Abele Tree—Lombardy Poplar— Black Poplar 
Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen Tree American 
Balſamic Poplar— Tacamahacca. or Smaller Bal- 
ſamic Poplar— Virginia Variable-leaved Poplar, 
All eaſily raiſed in abundance, by cuttings, layers, 
and ſuckers in Autumn, &c. or occaſionally by 
ſeed. (Deciduous. . 


SALLOW TREE see lav. 


SERVICE TREE. Sorbus domeſtica-Culti vated, 


or Eatable-fruited Service Tree. Raiſed from 
| ſeed, ſowed in Autumn, in a dry warm border, 
or in pots an inch deep. (Deciduous.) 


SERVICE, W1 LD=—Crategu —Maple-leaved 


Wild Service Tree, — White Beam, or White- 
leaf Tree. Raiſed moſtly by ſeed, in Autumn, 
&c, in light earth, an inch deep, they _ 
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* lie in the ground till the ſecond Spring; alſo 
by layers and cuttings. (Deciduous.) 


WALNUT TREE —.-VJVuglan. Common Walnut 
Tree—-Black Virginia Walnut Tree - White 


. Virginia Walnut, or Hickery Nut Tree —Shag- 
5 barked Hickery Nut Tree. All propagated by 
4 the nuts, planted in Autumn, or preſerved in 
q ſand till February, and planted two inches deep. 
— 8 
m WILLOW TREE Salix Common White Wil- 
1 Iow—Red Willow—Almond-leaved Willow 
A Shining Willow—- Norfolk Purple Willow— 
Brown Willow—Crack, or Brittle Willow 
Babylonian, or Weeping Willow Glaucous- 
leaved Tough Willow — Pentandrious Sweet 
= Willow ——Netted Round-leaved Willow—— 
” Woolly Lapland Willow—Triandrios Whites 
4 barked Willow—Sallow Tree, or Oval Rough- 
85 leaved Willow Dwarf Yellow Oſier Willow. 
ns All propagated freely by cuttings, both of the 
A. young ſhoots, a foot or two long, in moiſt ground; 


or large truncheons, or poles, in Autumn, Win- 
ter, or Spring, (Deciduous,) 5 


TULIP TREE—Liriodendron Tulipifira - Common 
American Tulip Tree. Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 


d, half an inch deep in a bed of light earth, in the 
mn Spring, (Deciduous.) > 
YEW TREE—Taxus baccata—Common Berry- 

£ bearing Yew Tree, Raiſed from ſeed, ſowing 

ed the berries whole, in Autumn, in light earth, 

te- half an inch deep. [ Evergreen.) 7 

in, | I | | | 

en 
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In raiſing the different foreſt trees, either by 


ſeed, ſuckers, layers, or cuttings, neatly the ſame 
methods, in many reſpeRs, are to be obſerved as 


for thoſe of the pleaſure ground; but take the fol. 


lowing. general directions of the different methods, 


By feed, conſiſting of ſmall ſeeds, kernels, maſt, 


- acorns, nuts, ſtones, berries, &c. moſt of which 


may be ſowed in Autumn, in October or Novem. 


ber, and ſome principally in the Spring, in Febru- 
ary and March, as mentioned under their reſpective 
heads; obſerving, in the nut, ſtone, ard berry kinds, 


when not ſowed till Spring, ſhould generally be 
preſerved till then in dry ſand: and as to the mode 


of ſowing, it ſhould be in three or four fret wide 
| beds of light earth, either promiſcuouſly on the ſur- 
face, and covered from half an inch to two or three. 
deep with earth, according to the ſize of the ſeed, or 
In drills the ſame depth, the ſmaller ſeeds covered 
| ſhalloweſt, and the larger ſorts have the covering of 
earth deeper in proportion; obſerving, if by ſowing 


in beds on the . previouſly with the rake or 


ſpade, trim from about half an inch to one, two, 
or three inches depth of earth evenly off the lurface 
into the alley in a ridge, then ſow the ſeed, and 
ſmooth it evenly into the earth with the back of 
the ſpade, and directly cover it a proper depth with 
the earth, from the alley ; and by ſowing in arills, 
draw the drilis with an hoe, a proportionable depth, 
as above, ſow the ſeeds along the bottom, and cover 
them in with the earth. 3 
In molt ſorts, the ſeeds will come up the follow- 
ing April and May; and ſome of the hard bony- ſeed- 
ed kinds, ſuch as Holly, Wild Service, &c. will re- 
main in the ground till the ſecond Spring ; obſerv- 
ing to keep the ſeed-beds clean weeded : and when 
the plants are one or two years old, they ſhould be 
Planted out in the nurſery, digging them up care- 
fully out of the ſced-bed, and ſhorten the 232 
; Og e -alac 
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dicular tap- root and any lower lateral ſhoots of the 
ſtem, but preſerve che top entire, then plant them 
in rows, ſome of the ſmaller kinds in beds, in rows 
from ſix to twelve inches aſunder for the preſent; 
and the large plants in nurſery rows, two or three feet 
aſunder by one or two feet in the row; the ſmall plants 
with ſlender roots, may be dibbled in, or, as well as 
the larger plants, may have ſmall trenches cut out 
with the Cade along the line, fix or cight inches 
deep, fo place the plants with the rovts in the 
trench, and trim in the earth, and tread it gently io 
fix the roots and the plants upright ; or in planting 
out the ſ-edlings, may put in the common kinds by 
ſut-planting with the ſpade, ſtriking it down paral- 
lel with the line, then make a croſs cut, and direftiy 
introduce the plant, bringing it cloſe up to the 
line, and tread the earth cloſe to the root; and thus 
in one or other of theſe methods, proceed till the 
whole is planted, | Or on 
Being thus planted in the nurſery, keep them 
clean from weeds by hoeing the ground between 
the rows in Summer, and in Winter digged one 
ſpade deep, turning all weeds to the bottom; and 
keep the trees to clean ſingle ſtems, by pruning off 
2 lateral ſhoots and let the tops aſpire in 
height. . : es 
5 When the trees are from three or four, to ſix or 
ſeven feet high, they are of proper ſize for final 
tranſplantation where they are to remain. 
By fuckers, ſeveral ſorts produce many ſuckers 
from the root, ſuch as Elm, Lime, Poplar, Hazel, 
Pear, Plum, &c. growing one, two, or three feet 
long in one Summer's ſhoot, digging them up in 


Autumn, &c. following, with roots, and plant 


them in nurſery rows, two or three feet diſtance by 
one in the row, as for the ſeedlings ; managing 
them in the ſame manner, EO Oe ö 


M 2 2 
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By layers, this is performed with the young 


ſhoots, and for which purpoſe, ſhould have ſome 


young trees of the reſpective ſarts planted for ſtools, 
and when twoor three inches thick, or more, in the 
ſtem, then headed down near the bottom to furniſh 
a ſupply of ſhoots near the earth, properly fituated 


for laying, which when one or two years old, lay 


them in Autumn; digging the earth around the 
ſtools, and proceed to peg down all the ſhoots into 
the earth, obſerving, thole of the hard wooded kinds 
Thould be tongued or ſlit half an inch, or an inch, or 
more, in the under ſide, ſo laying each regularly in 
the earth, three or ſour inches deep, peg them 
down with hooked ſticks, and cover the body of 
the ſhoots the proper depth with earth, leaving the 
tops out from about three to four, five, or fix inches, 


or more, in length, or headed to an eye or two, that 


they may make a {trong ſhoot for a leader, 
They will moſtly be rooted in one Summer, and 
ſhoot at top; then, in Autumn, about October or 


November, &c. cut them from the parent, and 
plant them in nurſery rows, as for the ſeedling and 


Tucker plants. 


By cattings, chuſe principally young ſhoots of one | 
Summer's growth, which cut off in Autumn, at 


the fall of the leaf, or in Winter or Spring in open 


weather, in lengths, from ten or twelve, to eigh- 


tcen inches long, trimming off any lateral twigs; 
and ſhorten week, crooked, or ſtraggling tops, but 
leave the robuſt ones at full length, and plant them 
by dibble, in a moiſt ſituation, and ſome in ſhady 
borders, in rows a foot aſunder; they will root and 
make ſhoots at 1op the firſt Summer, obſerving to 


train each to a ſingle upright ſhoot for a ſtem, with _ 


the top entire, as for the ſeedlings, &c, 


But in ſome ſorts, large cuttings, truncheons, or b 
poles, one, two, or three vards long, will grow, 


ſuck as Willow, Poplar, Alder, &c. planted in 


| moiſt 
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moiſt or w ſoils, at once to remain, where 
required to raiſe them to a large ſize as ſoon 
as poſſible, planting them one third into the 


oun 


thods in the nurſery for tranſplanting, are from three 
or four, to fix or eight feet high, they ſhould be 
| planted out finally, but the younger the better, in 
Autumn or Winter, &c. in 


Sallow, Ohers, Birch, &c. which will proſper 
in er in a nanner almoſt covered with water, 


and yield conſiderable profits both as underwood, 


pollards, and timber ; allowing all the other ſorts, 
the drier or more upland places, or any where out 
of water, and high or hilly grounds, declivities, 


&c. though the aquatic kinds may allo be planted 
in any upland or diy grounds, where required, for 


they will thrive in any common ſoil and ſituation : 
obſerving, in the diſtribution of the trees, to allot 
the evergreen and deciduous kinds principally ſepa- 
Tate plantations. | | | 
The ground intended for plantations, ſhould be 

fenced either with ditches, hedges, palings, &c. 

againſt the inroads of cattle. | | 

In proceeding to the planting, let the trees be 
digged up in the nurſery with as good a ſpread of 


roots as poſſible, cut off any perpendicular or tap- 


root, and broken parts, leaving the reſt entire, 
_ prune off alſo any ſtrong lateral ſhoots of the ſtem, 
retaining the top whole, and plant them any where 
intended, ſome either in wide rows, ten, or fifteen, 


or twenty feet aſunder, though if planted only half 
the diſtance, the trees will thereby draw up one 
another ſtraight and more expeditiouſly in growth; 


: or may plant them generally in cloſe rows, only fc ur 
or five k 


When the young trees raiſed by any of theſe me - 


1 : "——_ 
— . 
+ ,< 4 


n weather; allotting 
the low, marſhy, boggy, and watery fituations for 
the aquatic tribe, ſuch as Alders, Poplars, Willows, 


cet alunder, by as three, or four feet in 


the 
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the row, in order thus to admit of ſeveral thinnings 


by degrees, as underwood, after the firſt ſeven or tre 
eight years growth, and every ſeven, eight, or ten to 
years afterwards, each time leaving the moſt thriv- be 
ing plants to grow up to ſtandards ; performing the cl 
phoning by opening apertures in the earth with a ſol 
pade, not too deep, placing the trees with their | 

upper roots only ſrom about three or four to five or pl 
fix inches below the ſurface, covering them in evenly ir 
with the earth fincly broken, and then tread it gently Ol 
about the roots to fix the plant firmly and upright. fi 
By making plantations of foreſt trees while young, n 
of three, or four, or not above ſix or ſeven feet high, b 
they more freely eſtabliſh their roots, and in the d 
end, make more thriving plantations than larger 2 
trees; for which reaſon, ſome either raiſe the trees c 
at once in the ſame ground where they are always 1 
to ſtand, not io be checked by removal, or plant A 
them out quite young from the nurſery, when only Ws 
two or three feet high; each method as beJow. t 
Sometimes, in forming confiderable plantations t 
of ſuch trees particularly as are commonly raiſed a 
from ſeed, it is effected by ſowing the ſced at once i 
where the trees are to remain, the ground being ] 
Prepared by ploughing or digging, &c. then draw | t 
drills three or ſour feet aſunder, and the ſeed ſowed 
pretty cloſe in the drills, to allow of a plentiful 


thinning of underwood and poles, &c. Alſo ſome- 
times, to ſave tiouble in forming large plantations, 
the plants are juſt raiſed in the nurſery, and permit- 
ted to grow one or two feet high in the ſeed-bed, 

_ thence planted out at once, the ground being prepar- 
ed, par them either by digging holes, or, if very 
mal l- rooted plants, by making a lit or crevice in the 
earth with the ſpade, for each plant, if great expedi- 
tion is requiſite ; or ſometimes, for cloſe planting, a 
trench is cut out the whole length of each row, one 
perſon depoſiting the roots of the plants. in the 
trench, while another trims in the earth 1 
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Let the ſeveral plantations of new-planted foreſt 
trees in their younger growth, be examined>from time 
to time, in order both to ſet upright ſuch as have 
been diſplaced by impetuous winds, &c. and 10 
clear them from all rampant weeds, which would 
ſoon over-top the ſmall plants, 

In their advanced growth, thoſe which were 
| planted or ſowed thick, deſigned as underwood, for 
frequent cutting, in the order of thinning, for poles 
or faggot- wood for firing, &c. will be ready tor the 
firſt fall, in ſeven, eight, or ten years, when begin- 
ning at one end of the plantation, cut down an eligi- 
ble portion, leaving the moſt thriving plants at mo- 
derate diſtances, to grow larger. and ſome for timber; 
and next year, advancing farther in the plantation, 
cut another quaritity of underwood, preſerving the 
ſtrongeſt as before, to grow up; and fo proceed with 
acutting annually till got quite through the planta- 
tion, always leaving plenty of the moſt profſjercus 
trees at regular diſtances, to be afterwards gradually. 
thinned; and by that time the laſt fall of under- 
wood is performed, the remaining ſtools of the 
fiſt will, in many of the deciduous forts particu— 
larly, have ſhoot up again in their turn, and be fit 
to cut again in the ſoregoing progreſſive order. for 
various ſtronger purpoſes, {ti1] leaving the beſt to 
grow to full ſize for timber; which in ſome forts 
R will be fit in thirty or forty years, others coudDle. 
; that time, and ſome an hundred years or more 
; and ſuch as the Oak, a ver flow grower, require 
a much longer time to obtain its full growth, 
F The trees left for larger purpoſes, and for timber, 
; will advance out of the wav of the underwood, and 
; which, as they increaſe conſiderably in growih, 
ſhould alſo, where they grow cloſe, be thinned in 
ſome regular order, leaving them at laſt, from fificen _ 
to twenty fee! or more alunder, = 
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ARRANGEMEN T 
Mtn». 5 N 
HERBACEOUS, PERENN 1 Dan BIENNIAL, 
| FIBROUS ax» FLESHY-ROOTED, = 
FLOWERING axv ORNAMENTAL 
VVV 
= FOR ADORNING THE 


PLEASURE GROUND. 


Us DER this arrangement is compriſed all the 
principal herbaceous, fibrous-rooted perennials and 
biennials of the flowery ornamental tribe, for deco- 
rating the pleaſure ground and flower garden, and for 
variety and curioſity; are denominated hei baceous, 
as being of an herb-like nature, in not having woody 
or durable flalk<, but ſuch, for the general part, 
whole ſtalks are renewed annually, comprehending 
very conſiderably more of the perennial than biennial 
kinds; all hardy plants that will ſucceed in any 
of the common borders, and other compartments 
in the plcaſure ground, &c. and ſhrubbeiy clumps ; 
and being of various habits, ſhucture, and mag- 
nitude of growth, from three or four inches, 
to ſix or eight feet high, exhibiting a vaſt diverſity 
in their different growths, ſoliage, and flowers, and 
| 5 1 
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in their times of flowering, affording a conſtant 

| ſucceſſion of bloon in the different ſorts, from Janu. 
_ ary or February till November; the perennials re- 
maining many years by the root, producing flowers 
| ently, but the biennials flower only once in 
good perfection, as explained below. 

The perennials are fifty to one the moſt numerous, 
have abiding or perennial roots, of many years du- 
ration, ſending up flower-ſtalks every Spring, all 
flowering thc ſame year, ſome in the Spring ſeaſon, 
others in Summer and Autumn, each at their reſpec. 
tive ſeaſon, ripen ſeeds, then decay down to the 1cot 
In Autumn or — following; and the roois 
Increaſe into ofl-ſets, by which moſt of the ſorts 
may be readily propagated by flipping or dividing 
them in Autumn or Spring, many of them alſo by 
ſeed, and ſome by ſlips and cuttings of their ſtalks 
jn Summer; each method as hereafter explained. 
And the biennials, ox two-year plants, are ſuch 
as riſe from ſeed one year, growing ſtocky and pro- 
_ duce only leaves, and next year ſhoot up flower- 
talks, flower and ripen ſeed, then moſtly die ſtalk 
and root; ſome muſt be raiſed every year from 
ſ:ed,—See the liſt of biennials after the following 

neral arrangement. ee 

But the whole, both perennials and biennials, are 
exhibited together in the following general arrange- 
ment, all the ſpecies in their proper families or 

enera, according to the botagic characters of their 
_ Dowers which conſtitute their genus or family; 
ranging the different genzra or families alphabeti- 
. cally, each by its botanic or generical Latin name, 
with that of the Engliſh, together with the names 
of the ſpecies ; and by this arrangement every plant 
appears in the family or genus to which it belongs, 
| agreeable to the laws of {yſtematic botany, by which 
all plants are claſſed conſiſtent with the reſpeQive 
ſtructure of their flowers. | 
„ e  ACANTHUS 
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ACANTHUS—-Bear's Breeck— Jcanthus—--Come 
mon as Bad or Smooth- leaved. 


ACHILLEA—Milfoil, or — 


Common White-flowered— Common, with 
le flowers Hoary Milfoil—Silvery-leav 
Taker Cotton-leaved—Southernwood-leaved 
—Noble, or Sweet Milfoil—4ckillea Ptarmica, 
or Sneez wort Double flow ered Sneer w 5 
Ageratuw, or Sweet Maudlin. 


| ACONITUM—Monk's-Hood, or Wolf's-Bane— 


Blue. flowered —- Yellow Poiſonous —- Wholeſome 
White-flowe-red—Variegated Blue—Great Voilet- 
coloured — Greater Purple Blue Purple —Pyre- 


næan Fennel- — DOIN Blue Fb 
phian. | 


| ACORUS—Sweet Ruſh, or Rl 
 ACTEA—Herb-C hriſtopher—-Spiked-flowered-— 2 


| White-berried—Racemoſle-flowering. 


ADON]I $—Perennial Yellow Adonis. 


ADOXA—Hollow-root, | or Tuberous Moſchatel. 


AGERATUM—Hemp 9 n. 
Ageratum. 


AGRIMONI r or 1 
mon Pinnated-leaved Agrimony— Three: leaved, 
or 6— ioented, 


ACROSTEM A—Roſle Cam 1 flowered | 
White-flowered—Red and W hite—Double, 


ö AJUGA, or Bugle Oriental, or Eaftern—Pyra« 


eee.  ALCEA 


132 Hax BAczous, PruzMniAt, AnD Biznnrar, 
'ALCEA—Hollyhock, or Roſe-Mallow—Common 
| Roſe-coloured—Red-flowered—Black-red—- Pur. 
ple—Yellow—Lemon-coloured— White—-Doy. 
ble and Single of cach—Fig-leaved, | 


 ALCHEMILLA—Lady's Mantle—-Common Lo. 
bated-leaved — Hairy-leaved Common—.-Five. 
leaved Alpine Digitated-leaved —— Alpine 
ere. 1 | 


ALETRIS—Aleric—Farinoſe Ametican—Hyz 
cinth-flowered—Uvaria, or Aloe Aletris. 


 ALYSSUM—Madwort, or Aly/zz—Rock, or Com- 
mon Yellow Sea Purſlane-leaved Trailing 
White——Ycllow of Crete- Prick!y Upriglit 
White — North American Purple—Hoary-leaved 
— Bladder-podded—Mountain, „ 


ALTH EA——Marſh: Mallow—--Common Downy 
__Entire-leaved—Cut-leaved Common Hemp. 
leaved, or Palmaied—Hairy Trifid- leaved. 


 AMMI—Biſhop's-Weed—— Major, or Greater 
__ Glaucous-leaved. 1 1 


ANCHUSA—Buglol:—Common Officinal Buglols 
Evergreen Oriental, or Eaſtern—Virginian, 


|  ANDRYALA Downy Sow-Thiſtle-—Woolly- 
leaved—Rough Woolly-leaved. | 


 ANEMONE— Anemone Garden Anemone, many A 
varieties White Wood Anemone—Blue Wood 
_ — German Wood—Double Wood——Forking- 
| Ralked—Narcifſus-flowerd—Goat's-rue-lcaved, or 
Thalictroides— Apennine Blue-flowered— Alpine 
White-flowered, major and minor. 
e 


— 
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ANEMONE-PULSATILLA, or Paſque-Flower— 
Common Large-flowered. 


ANEMONE-HEPATICA, or Hepatica——Blue- 


flowered -W hite-lowered—Double-flowered of 
each, 


ANGELICA— Angelica Common Archangelica— 
Wild or Wood — Purple of Canada 
| —Shining-leaved Canadian. | 


ANTHEMIS—Chamomile -Noble, or Common 
Single-flowered—-Douhle-flowered Common 
Pyrethrum, or Pellitory of Spain—Alpine—Dying 
Tanſey-leaved * Chamomile. 


ANTHERICUM, or Spider-wort——Liligge, © 
Single-ſtalked White—Branching-ſtalked—J.1h- 
Aram, or St. Bruno's Laly—Revolute-flowered. 


ANTHYTLLIS--Kidney Vetch—-Scarlet-flowered, 
or Vulneraria. 


| ANTIRRHINUM—Snap-Dragon—Greater b 


Dragon, many varieties, of different colours— 
Montpelier Sweet - ſmelling Flax · len vrd 
Broom- jeav ed Rock „ of * 


ANTIRRHINUM- Linaria, or Toad-Flax—Yellows 
lowered. | . 


AOC NU Wigs bane —Tutfan-leaved—— 


Canadian. 


A UILEGCHA——Cohmbiae—-Comes 8 


flowered - Double Starry-flower2d—Roſe-flower- 
ed —Nectarium- fowered Double and Treble 
N DTe ctarium 
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" NeRarium-flowered—-V arie —— of 
each Canada Dwarf Columbine. 8 


AR ABIS Alpina, or Alpine White——Baſtard- 
_ Tower-Muſtard. | 


ARISTOLOCHIA Birthwort——Pj7 -leckia, or 
Dentated Heart-le wad Spaniſh—Long IN 


; Round Birch wort. 


ARTEMISIA—Mugwort and Wormwood, &c.— 
Common Mugwort— A Cutlium, or Wormwaod 
 —Pontic, or Roman Wormwood— Maritime, or 

Sea Wormwood—Santonica, or Tartarian Mug- 
 wort—EJueiſh, or Lavencer-leaved Sea Worm- 
| wood. | ls | 


| un e nd n—-Spotted-leaved—-Varie- 
.gated- leaved—-Three-leaved—-Broad- leaved=— 
 Dracanculas, or Dragon“ ON 


ARUN 50: Comp Marſh Reed. Portu- 
gal Reed Variegated 1 Reed Reed 
Grill | 


| AS W European—- 
Canada.—-Virzinian. 


: ASCLEPIAS, or Swallow-wort—Common White 


—Yellow—Black—Fleſh-coloured— Syrian, or 


Dog '-bane—Purple Dag 's-bane—Orange Apo- 
cy num. 


' ASPHODELUS, or King's-Spea-—4 jodel—Yel 
low—White—Br N arf, * * | 


ASPE- 
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ASPERULA—Woodioof—Odoriferous, or Sweet- | 


_ ſcented. 
ASPLENIUM—-$ pleen wort, or Hart Tos gue— 


Cetcrach, or Common Spie enwort— Scolependrium, 

or Common Hart's- Tongue, compriſingthe Curled- 

leaved, Waved-leaved, Multifid-leaved, and Cut- 

p F or Maiden-h alr— Ahhh 
nigrum, or Black—Ruta muraria, or Wall Rue. 


ASTER, or Starwort—-Tradeſcant's, or Michael- 
mas Daily Amellus, or Italian Alter ——CGear. 
flowered Blue, or Cateſby's Star wort- Elue 
Alpine Heath-like Buſhy 
branched—New England—-Red-ſtalked—-F ax. 
 Jeaved—Toad-flax-leaved—-Heart- -ſhaped-leaved 
—Tripolium, or Sca Starwort——One-coloured 
Blue Stift-leaved— -Mutable, or Variat'pg- 
 Dowered—— New Holland Waved-leaved—— 
 Smooth- * 3 ee ee 5 
« NIE ed. | 


| ASTRAGULUS—Milk-uerch or Wild Liquoxice 
 —PFox-tail Afragulus—-Goat's-Rue-leaved—- Ale 
pine Cicer, or Bladder- podded—Liquorice- 


_ leaved—Great Yellow Eaſtern. 


ASTRANTIA 


—Great Black. — 
iner Black. | = ; 


- AMaſterwort 


ATHAMAN TA, or N 377 


11 


ATLOPA Deadly Night ſhade 3 * | 
Common Poiſonous—Mazrdragera, or Mandiake. 


Ns BELLIS 


Divaricating- | 


* ju "_ * 2 
* 4 5 » * I _—_ 222 - 
E FRETS; 
- < * : 7 b FIC » F 2 3 CY a w* * 
n Ls, 


| CaARDAMINE—Lea&'s-Smci—-Meadow Purple. 
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BELLIS— Hai) Double White—Double Red 
Double Red and White — Double Fleſh- coloured 
Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens - Cock's- comb 


Red hite Cock's-comb-flowered. 0 
BOR AGO—Berage—Perennial of * 
BETONIC A —Officinal or | Common— a 
Daniſh Eaflem Alpine. 0 
BUBON—Macodonian Parſley—Common of Mace- 5 
donia—Galbaniferous Sicilian, 0 
BUPTHALMUM--Ox-9-—Helunthide © Ox-eye 
BUPLEURUN—Here'srar—Long-leaved. | 
BUTOMUS—Fowering-Ruſk e 5 

qt nate 
( 


CALTH; A palyftris or neren. 
15 | Howered. | 


| CAMPANULA—Be1 rr 6 | L c 

Pyramidal White—Peach-leaved White—Peach- | 
leaved Blue—Trachelium, or Nettle-leaved White 

| —Nettle-teaved Blue—Broad- leaved. 

5 AMPANULA media, or c . 

. ˙ Ü 


lowered White — Double Three-leaved, 


' CALLA 


- * 
. - * 
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CALLA palufiris, or Marſh — 3 or 


ö Arum. 


CARDUNS—Thiftle——Fiſh Thiſtle—Helenium- 
leaved, or Melancholy Thiſtle, | 


CASSIA marilendica—Maryland Wild Senna. = 


CATAN ANCHE carula— 
Lion's. foot, | 


CENTAURE 3 eater 3 | 
Woad-leaved Yellow Mountain Perennial Blue 
Bottle W hite-leaved Mountain——PiRinateds 


leaved—Shining-leaved—Grcat-headed-— Jacea, 
or Knapw ced. 


2 CHIER ANTHUS—Wall-Flower— Yellow Wall- : 
Flow 5 Wall—W hite Wall; double of 


each, 


_ CHEIRANTHUS 7cam—-Stock Gilliflower 
White Stock—-Brompton, or Scarlet Sack 
N * 


--CER LASTIUM—Moule- ear Chickweed—Creeping 


ow {OW ny: leaved. 


CHELIDONIUM - Celandize—-Greater—Double« 
flowe red Clancium, oi Horned Poppy. 


CHELONE, or Marvland For — ove——Smeoth 
_ White—Red Roſe col ured —! airy LUC — 
Penftemon, or Amplexicaule- jeaved. 


Nig... CHOPS 


* 


Blue- lowered Candy 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM, or Corn Marigold—Late 
Daiſy flowered Great Daily-flowered— Mont- 
pelier—Corymbiſcrous. 1 | 


CHRY SOCOMA—Goldy-Locks—German chry- 


bo CHRYSOSPLENIUM-—GoldenSmifrge—Op 
ſite - leaved—Alternate-leaved. | pt 


' CIRCAA—Enchanter's e e 
——— Broad- kaved——Alpine 


CLEMATIS—Vi irgin 8 Bower—Upright White— 


Entire · leaved Blue * 


CLINOPODIUM—Field Bafl, or Marjoram— 
Common Round-headed——Hoary-leaved——— 


— Rough-leaved. 


| CLYPEOLA maritime, or = Spaniſh-Treacle 


Muſtard. 
COLLONSONIA—Canadian: © 
COM ARUM palafre, or Marſh Cinquefoil. 


CONVALLARIA—Lily of the Falle—Commen - 


ela R ad, cue 


CONVALLARIA Pobg onatum, Or "EINER Seal 


Common 3 flowered — 


T wo-flowered— Racemoſe-flowered-— M horled- 


 fowering—Broad-leaved—Threc-leaved, 


| ConNvol- 


F 
CC 


Cl 


8 
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CONVOLVULUS, or B: *dweed— L inc ar- lea ved 
| Dwarf Soldanella, or K ducy leaved Dwarf. 


CONYZA en or White Flea-bane. 


COREOPSIS—-7 icl. ſceded Sun-flower —— ACTA 
' * lea ved Whirled- Icaved. 


CORTUSA—Bear's-car S. nic — Short- 
cupped Siberian E cupped. 


corrIE DON umbilicus, or Navelwort. 
CRAMBE mariting—Sea Colewort, or Cabbage, | 


CYCLAMEN, or Sow Boead ——Spring Rowering 
White - Red—- Purple -V 1e;ated—-Marbled- 
leaved—-Autumnal-floxering White Purple- 
flowering Round-leaved —Red or Pup —— 
White, 


 CYNOGLOSSUM Old — or 
Dwarf e Spring — 


CYPRIPEDIUM— Lady' 8 Slipper 1 
Maria, or Common Lady” s Slipper. with purple, 


red, yellow, ſtriped, and variable flowers—Bul- 
 bous-rooted—Canadian, 


* DELPHINIUM—; Dolphin Flower )—-Larkſpur-— 
Great-flowered Bee Larkipur— Faller Bee Lark- 


4 3 jag ria, or Staves-Acre. 


DENTARIA—T: 1 —--Five-leaved—Ni ine- 
r 


- — GED DIAN. 


1 Hrniacrovs, PIN MIAT AND PixxxIAt, 
DIANTHUS Caoryophyllus—Clowe Cilliflewer, or Car- 
nation, compriſing the Pink and Sweet William 
Common Red Clove—Cernation, having plain 
red flowers, white, yellow, and with variegated 
red and wnite; varizgated red, purple, and white; 
Vvariegated ſcarlet and white flowers double of 
each. compr.ſing numerous varieties, divided by - 
the floriits into claſſes, | 


DIANT1HUS gel:oides, or Pink—Common Red —. 

Damaſk-red—- M hie-—- White-fringed——Phea- 

fant's-cyc, of manę va; ietie Red Cob Deptford 
Pink—Grey-!.aved Mountain Maiden Pink. 


DIANTHUS Bbarbatus—Sweet William arrow- 
| leaved. with red, ppl, white, ſpotted, and 
with variegate{ fl wers -Broad-:eaved, with tall 
ftaiks— Fleſh- coloured —-Roſe-coloured Pure 
White and dotted flowers —double and ſingle of 
8 cach. | | | Es 


* 4 


: DICTAMNTS—-77/1 te Diany, or F raxinella 
White - Re — Striped. i 


DIG ITALIS — F e re at Yellow—Leſſer 


© Yellow—Purple—White—lron-colowred. ER 
* DODECATHEO American Co ſlip. | ER 


DO ONICUM—Leopard's-bane—Greater Feart- | 
leaved - — Pi antain-J-avec! Bellidiaſtrum, OT E 
Alpine White Daiſy— Larger Broad-leaved, with | 


red and white flowers. | 
1 DRAB \—Madwort—Alpine Yelſow—-Pvrenean | 
Wedge-ihaped-trilobated-teayed—Hoary-lcaved. Fl 


DRACO- 


7 * 


as 


Ir 
h 


* 
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DRACOCEPHALUM— n'-head —— V irgi- 
nian Sawed-leaved—— Auſtrian Cut-leavedo— 
Ruyſchiana, or Siberian Entire-leaved. 


DRYAS ofapetala — 3 
Dryas. | 

ECHINOPS—Globe-Thitle—Common Globular- 
headed Ritro, or Leſſer. | 


ECHIUM Pulgare, or Common Vipers Bugloſs. 


EPI LOBIUM—--French Willow Narrow.leaved 
White— Purple - ſtriped Broad · leaved — 
Hairy-purple. | 


EPIMEDIUM 8 or Alpine Barrenwort, 
EQUISETUM hyemale, or Winter Horſe- tail. 
ERIGERON—Oreater Fleabne. 
ERYNGIUM—8a Hollp—Common Biue—Ame- 
_ thyſtine Light-blue—W ine-—Plane-Raved—Al- | 
pine—Agquatic American. | 


ERYSIMUM—Common Ycllow—Double 1 


ERYTHRONIUM——{Deus Can: be 18 | 
. 


EUPATORIUM—-Hemp A Oh 
European Red—S ud. ls iked— Tall Purple — 
Aromatic White — Tall nn White — 
Fertoliated. | | | 


EUPHOR BlA——-Spurge——Coral-ftalked— 
Myr/inites, or Spatulate Broad-jteaved. 


FERULA 
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FEN UI. A Fenne! Cha Common Ycllow—Can- 
dlian Shinimng-lc aved—Glaucous, or Grey-leavet 
Tangier Cut-leaved, | 


FR AGARIA—Srawkerry—C ommon Red Wood. 
Strawberry - White Wood—G reen WOOd 
Scarlet Strawberry Hautbov Straw 'berry— Large 
e or Monthly Prolific, 


FRANKENI A—Sex-Heath—Smooth—Hairy—— 
Powdered. 


FUM ARIA—F; — Bulbous- ro ed. · Purple 
| Hol low Bulbous-rqoted—W hite— Y ellow, 


| GALEG Ao Ecinalis, or Common | White, Cen 
Rue Furple. ed Rams 


G ALEOP!S=Hedge 1 Netfls-<Common Perennial 
Whorled Six-flowered— V ariegated-leaved. 


| GALIUM—Lady's Bed- firaw=—Northern Smooth» 


leaved—Round-leaved——Yellow-— Mollugo, or 
Mediteranean eee 
leaved. 


——— 
— — — —¾ 
—— —-tU¼— - 


GEN TI A bene Det Blue Gentianella 
—Aſclepizs-lJeaved Blue—Crofiwort Gentian— 
brenn * elle. 


| GERANIUM—--Crant' dif Metis Heart 


fleowered——Roman Large Purple——Bloody— 
Streaked- flowered Black-flowe ed—-Spotted- 
leaved—and ſome others. 


 GEUM 


f 8 AURA biewni—Biennial V1 iginian Look wile, | 


leaved— Knotty-ſtalked— Mcadow Blue—W hite- 


FIB. 


6 
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GEU M-—terl-i>cnnet—V irginian 1 ernate-leaved 


. Common Avens, or Lyrate- leaved - Aquatic 
d Nodding- land —Momnzn acuning Gower 
ed. | 


CLADIOLUS—Cern F lag Lil: — — Red—Purple. 
ſtriped. 


GLOBULARTA—Globel. ar Blue Daiſy. 


CLYCYRR!! 12 A—L; auen. Con mon 1 Prickly- 
podded—Imooth. | 


GNAPH ALIU M—Ever/a/ling —— Cote Hoary 
White— Flantain-leaved - Nuule-flowered 
Female-tlowered—Alpine— Wood Single— ita, ked 

| —mechaz-leaved. 


GR ATIOLA a Com Hedge Hy flop. 


GYPSOPHYLL A—-Perfoliate-leaved —Proftate : 
Diffuſed-ſtalked— Tall Siberian gpregate- 
= Faſtigiate-umbe! Icd- — F ajcd, 


HEDYSARUM—--Frenck 3 Common 
Red- flower ed White - flow ered— Canadian Red 
White — and Corps: | 


©, | | | 
| HELENIUM—-Baſtard Sun-flower- —Autumnal | 
1a flowering—Downy- leaved—BEroad- leaved: 
— 
VELIANTHUS— Ges Ares Copa Multi- 
florous Perennial Yellow—- Double-flowered-— 
art- Tall Penſylvanian—Giani-ſta!ked Ten-petal- 
ite- flowered —— Dark-red Dice-—-Nemay leaves | 
wy —Diva icate-branching. 
£ - 


IM 1 1 & HELLE: | 
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HELLE BORUS— Hellebore—Stinking Great Wild 


Black — Green; flo o ered— [rue Black Hellebore, 
called Chriſtmas Roſe— Winter Aconite. 


HEMEROCALLIS— Day Lih Common Yellow 
L ſſer Yellow—Flame-coloured, 


HESPERIS—Dame's-Yiolet, or Rocket Sweet. 


| ſcented White, Purple, and Double—Scentleſs 
White, Parple, and W — | 


HEUC H ERA Anericana—American Sanicle, 


HIBISCUS en or r Marſh Althea. 


HIERACIUM—- 1 ne eden, 
No vered—-German _ leaved——Umbellatg 
flowered. 


HIPPOCREPIS ne, or  Tufty. headed Horle- 
ſhoe Vetch. | 


| HORMINUM—Clary—Pyrencan, 
 HUMULUS— Hop-plant. 


HYDRASTIS canaderfic, or Canada Ycllow:root. 


H YDROPHY LLUM— Water-exf—Virginian— | 


Canadian. 5 


IBERIS rotundi yrs, or Round-leaved Perennial 
Candy-Tuft, 


' IMPERATORIA Ones, or Greater Mafter- 


wort, 


INULA, 


* 
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d INULA, or Elecampane Common Oval Rough- 
05 leav ed—Samphire-leaved—Hai ry-leaved— Wil. 
| low-leaved—Ocz!z5-Chrifti, or Woolly Flea-bane, 


W IRIS — Flower de Luce, or Flag-Flower—— Dwarf 
Auſtrian, with purple, blue, red, bluſh-white, 
and variegated flowers—S ring-flowering Blue 
— Chalcedonian Black and White——. German 
Violet Iris—White Florentine—Yellow Floren- 
tine—Two-flowered—V aricgated Hungarian 
Pocock's—-Oriental White —-Sünking Gladwin 
— Martinican Black and Yellow—-Graſs-leaved 
—Elder-ſmelling—- Variable- coloured Siberian 
Blue Tuberous- rooted Snake's-head Iris—57%- 
rinchiu n, or Crocus- rooted Spotted- blue Xip- 
| faium, or Dulbous 1 . many varisties—Perſian 


Bulbous Iris — (See He roots }—Yellow Marſh 
* Flag, 


IXIA—Bulbous Italian, White, Purple, Blue, &c, 
. Tubcrous—Spotted Yellow, 


L AM IUN—Archan W or Great n 
Garganian — Ita- 


lian — Spotted — White. | 
. | LASERPITIUM—Laſerwort—Three- i 
5 — Siler, or Mountain Oval- leaved—Broad-leaved 
Ee —Narrow-leaved. 


LATHYRU S Everlaſting Pea—Common Broads 
lial | led ne ered. 


ter- — = 


LEONTO DON" anrew, or Golden Dandclion. | 
_ 5 | 0 : © 4 woke 
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| LEONURUS—Lion' 8. tall, or ; Motherwort—Com- 
mon—Tartarian, : 


LEPIDIUM latifolium, or Broad-leaved Pepper- 


wort. 


LIGUSTICUM—Lovage— Leviſticum, or con- 
mon — Scotch. 


LINUM=—Lin or Flax—Large Perennial Sibe- 


rian, 


- LITHOSPERMUM —Gromwell———-Common 


Smooth-ſceded—Virginian road -le ed— Purple 
— — 


1. OBELIA—Cardizal-Flrwer—Common Scarlet— 


Blue White. 


LUNARIA—Moonwort, or Honeſty—-Common 


Es or Sattin F lower—Perennial. 
LUPINUS poremis—Lapine—Perennial Blue, 


1 Y CHNIS—Canpion—- Scarlet I. vehnis—- Double 
Scarlet — Double White Backe los Buttcn—Double 
Red Bachelor's Button —Ragged Robin, or Cuckow- 
Flower—-Double-flowered Purple -Catch — 
Single Red Double Red Double White 
Alpine, with bifid petals. 


LY Corus Water Horehound- Common Euro- 
bean — Vi irginian. 


| LYSIMACHIA—-Looſe-ſtrife——Common Great 


Yellow Ciliated Canada Yellow—— Willow- | 


J. aved—Nummularia, or Moneywort. | 
 LYTHRUM 


le 
v 


MERCURIALIS—— Mercury— 
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| En Willow THersCommon Tall Pak 


ple-ſpiked—Red-ſpiked, 


MALVA—Mallw—Vervain Mallow, with mul- 
tifid-leaves—Muſk-ſme]ling Jagged leaved. 


MARRUBIU M—Horehound—Common—Wh ite, 


MELISSA— Baulm Common Officinal=—C reat- 


| lowered —Culamintha, or, Calamint. 


M ELITTIS meliſſo phyllum, or Bevin loved Caſtard 


ulm. 


: MENTHA—Mint—Common Green Spear-Mint— 


Pepper-Mint—Curled-leaved — Round. leaved. 
3 leaved— Water Mint—W ood AM: int. 


MENTHA Pulegium, or Penny-royal——Comi.on 


Virticillated, or Whorled. 


Perennial, with 
rough n or Downy- leaved. 


MIMULUS, or Baſtard Monkey-F lower—Gaping- 
flowered—Yellow, 


M ATRICARI A—F r 


MOMORDI CA—Spurting Cucumber. 
MO) NARD A_Lion's-Tail--Fi ſtulous Purple—— 


'PunRated, or ene, e IO 


To ea, or Scarlet Lion' Tail. 


N EPETA—Nep, or Car-Mint—C ad or Common 
. Spa- 
* 
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NYMPHAEA— Water Lily—Yellow—White, 


' OENOTHERA—Tree Primroſe——Biennial Com- 


mon a Fercnnial—Dwarf 
Perennial. 


 ONOC LEA fenfbili or Senſible diese Fern. : 


OPHIOGLOSSUM vulgalum, or Common lader 8— 
Tongue. | 


OPHRYS—T: WJ 1 Oval- lea ved 
B s Neſt Man- ſhaped - flowe red 
Inſectiferous, conſiſting of the Fly-ſhaped—— 
Bee - ſhaped—-Beetle- —— and e 
| Dowered. 


ORCHIS—F 8 3 ale Tuo · | 
leaved Butte: fly-ſhaped-flowered—Military, or 
Man- ſhaped—Broad-leaved Hand- -rooted—Spot- 
ted-leaved —_—— > 


ORIG ANU M——Marjoram——-Common Broad» 
K leaved—Curled. TY 


OROBUS—Birter ae Orebus—Yellow 
Black —. Pyrenean . Orobus 
Baſtard Lathyrus. 


OSMUNDA—--Flowering Fern—Royal 8 T 
Curled Stone Fern—Moonwort ben. 
| Ruſſian, 


OTHONNA cheirifolia, or W all-lower-leaved Af- 
rican Ragwort. 7 


OXALIS 
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OXALTS— Wood Sorrel— Acetgſella, or Common 
 —Purple-flowered— Upright Virginian, 


PAONIA— Peony Common Single Red—Male 
Peony—Female Peony ; compriſing Double Red, 
Double Purple - Roſe · coloui ed Double Black 
Large Blood- red Double — a TOE 
 Narrow-leaved, 


 PANAX quinguefolia—G inſeng—Five-leaved, 


 PANCRATIUM—-Sea Daftodil—-Common Mari- 
time —Illyrian Manie | | 


PAPAVER—Poppy—Cambrian, or Welſh Yellow . 
— Eaſtern Red. 


PARIS—True-love, or One-Berry—Quadrifoliated, 
or Four-leaved, N 


PARTHENIUN inegrifolum, or Entire-leaved | 
Baſtard Fevertew. 


PELTARIA 3 liaceous Heartangular 
leaved. 


. LOMIS— Jeruſalem Sage-—Tuberous- rooted— 
Herba · venti, or W ind-Herb. 


PHLOX—Lychnidea—-Smooth- 1 1e 
lina Shining-leaved—Hairy Virginian —Spotted- 


ſtalked—Paniculated- flowering— Divencating- 
branched—W hite. 


PHYSALIS—I inter Cherry—Alickeng' or Com- 


2 


PHY TOLACC 3 Ng ade—Decandri- 
dus Purple-lowered. 
03 PHYTEUMA | 
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PHYTEUMA——— Horn-Rampion——-Paucious- | 


flowered—Orbicular-leaved, 
PINGUICULA «<u/garis, or. Common Butterwort, 
PLANTAGO—Plantain—— Major, or Greater 


Afiatic—Tall Italian Middle - Mariume— Lan- 
ceolate-leaved White Spaniſn. 85 


PLUMBAGO—. Lead vort European Blue and 


Purple. 


 PODOPHYLLUM peltarum, or Shield - leaved 
Duck's- foot — Two- leaved. 


 POLEMONIUM—Greek Valerian —-Blue— White 
—Creeping. Cs 1 


POLY GAL A-Senega—Rattle- Snake - root. 


 POLYGONUM—Knot-graſs—Ziforta, or Biſtort 


 —Viviparous, or Proliferous—V irginian. 


POLY MNIA—Canade Chry/anthenum—Canada Al. 
. ternate-leaved=——Urzdalia, or Oppoſite - leaved 


Virginian. | 


 FOLYPODIUM—Polypody-Fern—-Common—— 


 Male—Female—-Welſh—-Prickly Fragrant- 
ſmelling - Fragilic, or Brittle——Dryopteris, or 

Dwarf Branching—Lonchitis,or Lunulate-ciliated- 
leaved— Stone. Vt e 


FrOTrENTILLA—-CIa gefl. Silvery-leaved— | 
Golden: leaved Rock Cinquefoil—Upright—— 


Hairy Strawberry Cinque foil Canadian. 
POTERIVM /angui/orba, or Garden Burnet. 


PRIMULA 
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PRIMUL A—Primrſe—Common Spring Primroſe. 


— Yellow-flowered—- White-flowered . Pa 

white—Red—Purple, double of each—Conflip 

Primroſe, or Cowſlip—Common Yellow—Double 

Yellow—Scarlet— Hoſe in Hoſe—-F NT 4 cre- 
nated-leaved, or Bird's- eye. 


 PRIMULA ha or Polyanthus; comprehend- 
ing a vaſt variety of Deep PP e ee, a 
Dark-reds—Dark-crimſons—-Gold-coloured 
 Orange-coloured—Striped, and with innumerable 
Intermediate ſhades, ſtripes, ang variegations. 


PRIMULA- Auricula, or Auricula, of numerous 
varieties, as Round-leaved Narrow-leaved 
Green-leaved—White-leaved, &c. and of flowers 
there are various purples, 1eas, yellows, buff- 
colours, ſtriped, variegated, &c, of numerous 
darker, and ichter ſhades, u and variegations 
without end. 


" PRUNNELLA—Sclf-Heal—Common——Great- 
flowered Common—Cut-leaved—-Hyſſop-leaved, 


PTERIS—Brakes—-Common Europenn-——Dark- 
purple Virginian. 


PULMONARIA—-Lun owort—- Common 8 potted, 
of Red, Purple, Blue, and White—N —— 
—Virginian. 


PYROLA rotund, ;folia, or fend: leaved Winter- 
green. 


RANUNCULUS— Ranunculus, or 8 con- 
ſiſting of two principal aſiatic varieties of Ra- 
nunculus, the Turky and Perſian; allo ſeveral 
curious kinds commonly denomivated Crow foots. 
—ðee cach as below. | | 

| ee 
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Ranunculus, Turky—Large Double-red—Scarlet Dou- 
ble—Ycllow Double. OY | 


| Ranunculu: Perfian; com: riſing an aſtoniſhing diver- 
ſity of reds, ſcarlets, cri mions, flcſh-colours, blues, 
purples. violet<olours—whites, crram-colours, 
aſh-colours—— yellows. orange, lemon- vellow, 
golden-yeHow. olive yellow—browns, copper- 
colours —— blacks, black-purples—tawneys. cof- 
. fee-colours, both ſame colours, and varouſly 
' tinged, ſtriped, and variegated. 


Ranumculus—Crowfoot—— Aconite- leaved White 
Double White, or Ranunculus achelor's Button, 


1 5 or Fair Maid of trance Up right Double Yellow 


Crow foot Froliferous Double Yellow Crow foot 
'— — Creeping Double Crowfoot Gra's-leaved 

Yellow—Plantain-leaved White—G:eat Yellow- 
flowered Eaſtern—lllyrian Crowtoot. | 


8 ae ee. gwort, or pile wort Double 


Yellow. 


RHEUM— Riubarb—-Palmated-leaved True Chi- 


neſe—Raphontic, or Common—Compatt Tarta- 
ria Waved-leaved, EE 


RH XIA—Riexia—-Maryland Red—— Virginian 
„„ | Vl 


RHODIOLA roſea, or Roſe-root. 


i RUBIA—Madder—-Common Dyer's Madder—— 
Foreign Four- leave. e 


RU US——;/ Branble ): Northern Herbaceous 
Rubus, vr Cloud-berry— Chamœmorus, or D « arf 
Mulberry - Dalibarda, os Creeping t.cait-leaved 


RUDoBECKIA 


Canadian, 
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RUDB ECKIA—American Sunflower Purple 
' Dark-purple—Cut-leaved 


Hairy 


Narrows. 
leaved— Three- lobed-leaved. , 


RUMEX— Dock and Sorre)—Patientia, or Patient 
Dock—Bloody Dock—Curled-leaved— Aquatic, | 
or Water Dock—Britannic—Virginian—Acetoſa, 


or Garden Sorrel, the ſpear· leaved, round-leaved, | 
multifid-leaved. 


SALVIA—/ RR Clary —-Oluti- | 


nous, or Clammy n Clary— Wild, 
or Wood Clary. 1 


SAMBUCUS-Ebulu—Ebulu:, or Dwarf Elder. 


SAMOLUS walerandi, or Round-leaved Waters 
Pempernel. . 


SANGUIN ARIA—Puccoor—Canada Puccoon. 


SANGUISORB A—--Burnet—Common Garden 
Burn2t—Canadian, 


SANICULA—Sanicle—European—Maryland. 


SAPONARI 3 — 8 | 
Purple—Hybridan, or Mongrel Concave-leaved, 1 


SARRACENLA—Side-Saddle-lowe:——Common 
Purple—Yellow Sweet, 


SATUR E] A—Savery — Mountain Winter—Virg 
nian — Headed. | 


SATYRIUM—Orchix—--Green 888 5 
— or Lizard-tail- — 
| HONORS 
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5 SAURURUS cernuus, OT Drooping Lizard's-tail, 


SAXIFRAGA—-Saxifrage—-Common Granulous. 

rooted White——Granulous Double White—— 
Cotyledon, or Large Pyramidal-flowering, ſeveral SE 
varieties—Changeable Leſſer Pyramidal—Thick- 1 
leaved Dwarf Red——Round-leaved —— Snowy- } 

_ White Wedge-leaved Hypnum-leaved, or 

Lady's Cufhton—Oppoiite-leaved—Punttated, or SE 
Dotted-leaved— Autumnal-flowering—-Penſylva. 1 
] 


nian—Hairy Heart-leaved—Brook Palmated and 
Oval-Jeaved—Grey-leaved. | 


Saxifraga umbroſa, or London Pride. 


_ SCABIOSA—S:ebiou;—Dark-purple, or Common 6 
Sweet Scabious, with black- purple, pale- purple, 1 
red, white, variegated, and proliferous, hen and | 

chicken flowers—Tall White—Alpine—Graſs | 

leaved— - Snowy Globular-flowered=—Cut Tri- 8E 
pinnated-leaved— Field Purple. YT 


SCANDIX oders—Odoriferous Myrth. 


Variegated Elder-leaved—Nettle-leaved—Shin- 81 
ing - leaved— Trifoliate-lea ved. | es 


 SCUTELLARIA—Skull-cap—Alpine Violet and SI 
___ White—TallNettle-leaved—Cretan Hairy White 
| —Galetriculated, or Common Skull-cap-flowered | 
Oriental Yellow, f IT 81 
SEDUM Szone-crop, or Leſſer Houſe- lee Common 
Small Yellow Stone- crop, or Wall-Pepper--Large- 81 


flowered— White Stone crop Rock Stone - crop 
—Reflexed-leaved 8 
e | 8 e White 


* 0 


DDr 


' SIDERITIS Mun hie- 
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White—Zizoon, or Yellow Siberian Houſe-leek 
Anacampſeros, or Leſſer Evergreen Houle- lee 
Telephium, or — | : 


SEMPERVIVUM—Live-ewer, or Greater Houſe. 
leck —Fechorum, or Common Houle-leek—Glo- 
bular-headed—Cobweb Sedum. | 


SENEC' O —Grovundſel—-Saracen' 8 Tall \ Yellow-— 
Doria, oi Sea avender leaved—— Doronicum, or 
Alpine Groundlel, ſeveral varieties—Flax-leaved 


—Southernwood-leaved—Yaſtulate Spleen ort- 
— | | 


SERAPI AS, or Baſtard Hcllebore—Helleborine, 
or — 18 leaved Multiflorous Helle- 
borine Long - leaved - Lingua, or Round- 
A „ 


SERRATULA——Saw-wort——TinQoraccous, or 
Common—— Virginian Peach-leaved—— Spiked 
American—Rough-headed—Scarioſe, or Rough- 
flowered —New-Y ork Pcndulous- leaved—-Glau- 

| cous- leaved—MarrowJleaved, 1 


SIBBALDIA procumbens, or Trailing Baſtard Cin- 


_ queſfoil, - 


) 


SIBTHORPIA exropern, or European Baſtard Mo- 
ney wort. | 


—Iron-wort—--Hyſſop 
leaved. 


SILENE—7iſcour Compiler Netting: if 8 
Sea Three- flowered— Sax ifrage Den ; ychni _ 
_ Virginian Many-formed, 
e _  SELPHIUM | 


x56 Hrnunacrzovs, Prazuntat. and BIZNX IAT, 
SELPHIUM Baſtard-Chry/anthemum Three. 


leaved— Lacinmiated-lecaved— Perfolate:!-leaved= 
Afteriſcus, or Pereunial Sun-flower-leaved. 


SISYRINCHI UM——Sifprinchium—— Burmudian 
Deep-blue—N arrow. lea ved. 


 SMILLAX kerbacea——Herbaceous Rough Bind- 
weed. 


SOLIDAGO—Golden Rod—Firga aurea, or Com- 


mon Golden Rod—Tall Late- Rowermg—Broad- | 


 leaved—-Purpleiſh Smooth-ſtalk ed—— Canadian 
Tri-nervous-leaved—Stiff-leaved. Lateral, or 
Side-flowering——Flex1ble-ſtalked— New-York 
| Naked-ftalked—Mexican Oblique-ſtalked—-Mi- 
nute, or Diminutive—Rugoſe-leaved Sw cet. 


Counted — White. flow ered—Evergreen Canadian 


—Broad-leaved e f 


SOPHOR A—Sephera——Fox-tail Eaſtern - blue 
| Tinctoraceous Yellow Virginian — Blue Virgi- 
nian. 


SPIGEL1 A marilandica, or Maryland Worm-gra 


SPIR EA —S9pirece—Trifoliate-lexved—Ulmeria, or 


Meadow Sweet, ſingle and double Aruncus, 
or Goat's beard- Filipendula, or Drop wort, 
White, fingle, and double. 


STAC 1 YS—Baſe-Horchound—-German—-C: etan 
Marſh, | 


STATICE——Thri — or Sea pink — Armeria, or 
Common; compriſing the Leſſer Graifcterved 
— Greater c awered—Scartct 
and W hite- flowered, 


. 1 


etan 


1 Or 
ved 
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Limimium, or Sea Lavender Common, with oval 
lancet-leaves, Olſive-Jeaved, and Dwarf-growing 
——Specious-flowered Tartarian Akernate- 
—— nn 
leaved-—Heart-leaved, 


STIPA pinnata—Pinnated-leaved Featergraſs, 


SWERTIA perennis—Perennial Marſh Gentian, 


SY MPHY TUM—Com rey—Common © Officinal— 
Tuberous-rooted, 


Ls 6 1 


TABERN-BMONTANA—f T, abirnemortans — 
| _ Virginian T 4b. | | 


TANACETUM—Tauſy—Common'Plane-leaved, 
CurledJleaved, Variegated—Bal/amita, © or Colt- 


mary. 
TELEPHIUM imperatiy or True Orpine of Impss 


| ratus. 


TETRAGONOTH ERA Heliaxthoides, or Baſtard 


Sun lower. 


TEU CRIUM—Germender and Mountain W 
Shining - leaved - Pyrenean Wedge- leaved— 
Canadian Oval-lancet- leaved Siberian Oval- 
leved—Chamearys, of Creeping - Scordiun, or 
Water n or Wood Sage 
—Polium, or Mountain Poley - Common Po- 
liam, the Y ellow-flowered, White: flowered, Trail- 
ing ſtalked, Upright-(alked, &c. —— Mountain 
Lavender-leaved—Py renean Wedge-leaved—— 
Headed vp * -leaved I 


Þ THALIC- 
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THALICTRUM——- Meadow-Rue, or Feathered. 
Columbine Great Yellow—-Columbine-leaved, 
called Feathered-Columbine—Nai row-leaved-— 
Shining-leaved—Purple Canadian——Tuberous. 
rooted Large White—Cornutus's Fibrous-rooted 
White Canadian Alpine Naked - ſtalked. 


THAPSIA willeſa—Hairy Deadly Carrot. 


THY MUsS—Thyme. (U nderſhrubby plants ) See 


the hardy tree ' and arub r.. 


TIORELLA cordi jolia———Heart-leaved * 


flower. 


TORMENTILLA—-Tormentil——Upri ght-grow- 
ing—Repent, or Creeping-rooting-ſtalked. 


N TRACHELIUM cereleun—Bluc Throatwort. 


TRAN DESC ANTIA 7 ee ieee 7. 
wort, the Blue eehte. flowered. 


| TR > AGOPOGON— Goat's beard—Meadow Great 
| Yellow—Delechamy' 8 Spaniſh, 


 TRIENTALIS W Chickweed 
| Wintergreen, | 


TRIFOLIUM 3 flowered 


Alpeſtre Sub-globular-Ipiked—— Alpine Naked. 
ſta n or Baſtard Lupine. 


_ TRILLIUM ereftum—EreR. Herb Truc-love. 


' TRIOSTEUM 


FroxoOusaxy Frxsur- vrt Fo π] - Prants 1% 


TRIOSTEUM——F:!/+ Tpecacuanha—— Perfoliate- 
| * 


1 


TROLLIU $—Globe R Haare European Trob - 
lian 0 OT Luckes Gowlans, | 


TUSSILAG O—C i bot F arfors, or Common— 

Alpine Round-leaved Purple —— Anandria, or 
Lyre· ſhaped- lea ved W En 4m, 
or T Mate Major. 
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re URTIC A—Netth—Snowy Chineſe—Canadian—— 
| Hemp Siberian. 
W- UVULARIA—-/ Ueularia)—Amplexicaul-leaved 
| —ÞPerforated- leaved. 


* — of 
FR 2s. TE 


VALANTIA cruciata, Or Croki-wort. = 


pc £8, _—_— ox. 
1 r 


ier VALERIANA Valeria. Red · ſlowered White 
flowered—-?hz. or Garden Valerian —.-Officinal 

| Wholly Pinnated-leaved—Pyrenean Heart-leaved 

reat Tripterate  Dentated-leaved Alpine—-Dioecious- 
flowered—Mountain ie Reed. 
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—Black-red. 


ſi VERBASCUM— Moth Mullein—-Thapfe or Great 
Keds White, or High-taper Purple- flowered 
Lychnitis, Wedge-leaved, Yellow-flowered, and 
| Whico owed... Phiomis Hoary-leaved—-Blat- | 
faria, or Yellow Mullein—White Blattaria 
Black Mullein—Bear's- ear Low Alpine Mullein. 


UM 5 ; 
P23 VERBENA 
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fleſhy-forked parts, of one or ſeveral fleſhy tubers 
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VERBENA——Fervain——Buenos Ayres Tall- 
Haſtated, or Spear-leaved—Nettle-leaved. 


 VERONICA—-{ Veronica) Sperduell—--Virginizh 


Tall White——-Maritime Blue-flowered and 
White-flowered—--Long-Jeaved Blue——Eroad. 


| : leaved—Spurious Narrow-leaved—Hoary-leaved 


D Siberian Seven-leaved-——Auſtrian Dentated. 
leaved— Daiſy-leaved—Spiked Simple-ſtalked— 
Paniculated-long-cluſtered--Acinoſe Oval Smooth- 
leaved—Teucrium, or Germander-leaved—-Hy. 
bridan Speedwell, or Welſh Yexazica—Ofh zul, 

4 


or Common Wood Veronica. 


 VICIA—Petch—Wood Vetch. 8 


VIOL. Aol Odorous Common March Violet, 
the Blue-flowered, White. flowered, and Double. 


flowered—-Hairy- leaved Scentleſs ——Palmated. 


leaved Foot · ſnaped Seven lobed- lea ved 
| Marvellous-flowe Mountain Stalk y—Cana- 
_dian—Two-flowered—Marſh Violet. 5 


ZYGOPHY LLUM——Bean-caper——Fabago, ot 
Common. N 


| Tur foregoing liſt of perennials and biennials, 


ceompoſe a ſelection of all the moſt capital orname n- 


tal flowery plants of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted | 


tribe, cultivated in the Engliſh gardens; being 
ſuch as have roots compoſed either principally of 


numerous {mall fibres, as in the greater number of 


of 
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of an oblong and knobbed ſhape, and of 
and granulous roots, as in Ranunculus and Granus' 
lous White Saxifrage; all of which are peculiarly 
calculated for the embelliſhment of the pleaſure, 
nd, &c. and being all of a hardy temperature will 
ucceed in any common ſoil in the borders and other 
compartments: and being all _— in the common 
nurſeries for ſale, may Pe eaſily obtained at a 
moderate rate, and having but a few of cach, may 
with facility be increaſed by raifing them in the 
open ground, the greater _m by ſeed in the Spring, 
and the perennial kinds alſo moſt of them either by 
oft-ſets, or by flipping or parting the roots in Au- 
tumn or early in Spring, and ſome by cuttings of 
the young flower-ſtalks in Summer; layers of the 
young ſboots, as in Carnation, by pipings or cut- 
tings of the tops of the ſhoots, as in Pinks, and by 
lips of the young branches, as ia the Double Wall- 
flower, Pinks, &c. „ e 
They may be employed both to adorn the com- 
mon flower borders, beds, &c. of the pleaſure 
e and flower garden, and to diverſify the 
ſhrubbery compartments towards the front, in the 
ſpaces between the ſhrubs; in all of which being 
properly arranged, the tall growers behind and the 
lowelt in the front, in regular gradation of height, 
they will effect a delightful variety, producing a 
continual bloom, in the different ſorts, throughout 
the Spring, Summer, and Autumn ſeaſons, from 
January or February till November, as formerly 
hinted. 1 | | | | | 
Many of the ſorts are alſo proper to plant in 2 


moving occaſionally when in flower, to deco- 
4 rate any particular, department, ſuch as Car na- 


tions, Pinks, Double 8weel- Williams, Wall, flowers, 
Stock-Gilliflowers, Double Rockets, Scarlet Lych- 
of nis, and various of the moſt ſhowy, elegant, and 


remarkable flowering kinds. 
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ald ſorhe proper to be potted, as prize or. ſtage 
flowers, — the fine Double arnations, of 
the different claſſes mentioned in the liſt of plants un- 
der the genus Dianthas ; likewiſe the Auricula ; both 
of whith plants comprehending a great variety in 


their lowers, of a vaſt diverſity and elegance of co. 


_ lourings, affording conſiderable entertainment to the 
curious, à collection of the capital ſorts demand 
culture in-pots, to move upon a raiſed ſtage, cover- 
ed at top, according as they come into bloom, both 
for the convenience of viewing the flowers to 


greater advantage, and for proteQting them from 


rains and the ſcorching ſun, which would impair 
their beauty, and haſten their decay. e 

he ſeaſons for planting the different forts where 
required, both in the full ground and in pots, is ei- 
ther early in Spring, in February, March, and April, 
bofore they begin to ſhoot up for flowering, &c. or 
in Autumn, when the flower-ſtalks decay, princi- 
py from the middle or end of September till 
November, or almoſt any time, in the open weather, 


from October till the end of December, &c. and 


they will take root freely, and flower the following 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn, each in its reſpective 
= a ; © | | 
Previous to planting the ſorts intended, in the 
Full ground, let the borders, beds, and other com- 

| partments, be neatly digged one ſpade depth, formed 
generally with a gradual ſwell towards the middlc, 
or the border riſing in a ſloping manner from the 
front to the back part, and _ the ſuriace ſmooth, 
Then having the plants of the forts required, taken 
up with good roots, which, in thofe increaſed into 
large bur:ches, may be divided 3 into ſmal- 
Jer parts for increaſing the ſorts, if thought expe- 
dient; arranging the feveral kinds according to 
their degrees of growth, forwarder or more back- 
ward in the borders, &e. gradually from the loweſt 
neu the front, to the talleſt in the middle or _ 
DE ds or a ror a” —_ 
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rt; having particular care to diſtribute the dif- 
Eren ſorts in ſuch order, according to their ſeaſons 
of flowering, as to afford a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
flowers from the earlieſt to the lateſt period; and, 
the early-blowing low growths, ſuch as Primroſe, 
Polyanthus, Hepaticas, Wintei-Aconite, Autiiculas, ' 
Violets, &c. always diſpofed more or leſs towards 
the front of the borders and other compartments ; | 
rforming the operation of planting, either by dib- 
ble for the ſmalleſt-rooted kinds; and the larger 
roots, by a trowel or ſpade, therewith making ſmall 
apertures for the reception of the plants, which, in 
either method, inſert in the earth down to the 
head, or a little over the crown of the root, cloling 
the earth well about them; and if any are planted 
late in Spring, give a good watering at planting. 
It is adviſable always to plant ſome large hardy 
2 in the ſhrubbery compartments, on the 
boundaries of the main lawns and principal walks, 
as alſo in the running ſhrubberies, e wel round 
paddocks, parks, &c. ſuch as the Aſters, Golden- 
rods, and Helianthus, and others both early and 
late flowering kinds. + 0 
. Likewiſe, in wood-walks, wilderneſs-works, and 
thickets, ſhould plant a quantity of ſuch perennials 
as proſper in the ſhade and cloſe places under trees 
and ſhrubs, in which they will effect an agreeable 
variety, | | N | 
Alſe, in rock-work, ruins, & c. may introduce 
many curious perennials that will have a pleaſing 


GENERAL. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on this 
Claſs of Plants. 


THE foregoing catalogue of this herbaceous 
claſs, compriſe principally only all the herbaceous, 
fibrous, and 122 rennial and biennial 
tribe, not the bulbous-rooted kinds nor the annuals, 


each of theſe being exhibited in ſeparate claſſes; 


and the plants of this claſs are nearly all of an 
equal degree of hardineſs ſo as they will Il ſucceed 
in the open ground in any common ſoil and ſituation, 
or in pots, &c. 1n the full air, except any particu- 
lar curious ſorts that may be occaſionally removed 


to occaſional ſhelier in Winter, though do not 


require any particular diſtinftion in the arrange- 


ment in regard to their temperature, but ſuch as 


require it is mentioned in the general won ks of the 
_ Pleaſure ground, and the treatment to be there 
obſerved; ſo ſhall only obſerve here, that the 
perenn:als or everlaſting plants, or ſuch that are of 
many years duration, are conſiderably more nume- 
rous than the biennials or two-years plan's, fifty to 
one or more; and as the perennials are durable by 
the roots for many years, ſhooting up new flower- 


ſtalks annually, and raiſed occaſionally both by 


ſeeds, roots, flips, and off ſets, &c. the biennials 
only laſt two years, at leaſt in perfection, ariſing 
the firſt year in a tuft of leaves, & c. and the ſecond 
ſhoot up to flower, 1ipen ſced, and then either 
moſtly decay root and top, or ſuch that ſurvive 
another year, aſſume a weak ſtraggling growth, and 
in a weakly ſtate, and in the greater part can be 
railed principally only by ſeed ſowed every year as 
in annuals, except in ſome particular ſorts, which 
may be perpetuated by ſlips, cuttings, and layers, 
28 in Wall-flower, Double Sweet-Williams, &c. 


and 
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and therefore, as the number of biennials of the 
flowery tribe that demand admittance as ornamental 
plants, are very inconſiderable in compariſon to the 

ennials, the following is a ſeparate liſt of ſome of 
the principal ſorts collected from the general arrange- 
ment: | | 


Canterbury Bellflower, the Blue — White. 

Clary, Purple-topped—Red-topped, 

French Honeyſuckle, Red White. 

Honeſiy, or Moonwort, |" 

Reſe-Campion—Red—White ; the double ſorts con- 
tinued by off-ſets or ſlips. _ 

Scabious—Purple—W hite, &c. in varieties. 

Szap-Dragon, in varicties ; but will alſo ſometimes 

| * perennial, and may likewiſe be continued 
y cuttings of the young ſtalk. | ED 

Sewveet-William, many varieties; but may alſo be 
perpetuated by layers of the young * an- 

nvally, of any curious double fort. Go 

Stacl-Gilliſcaer, or Stocks—the Brompton Stock 
Queen Stock White Purple, &c. 

Tree Primroſe Common Yellow 


| - Wall Hoawer, Yellow= Bloody, but theſe plants 


alſo often prove 11 if growing upon walls or 
any dry foil, and may be perpetuated alſo by ſlips 
or cuttings of the young ſhoots of the year in May; 
but it muſt alſo be obſerved, that the plants always 
flower in beſt perfection the firſt year; after which, 
although the Ae. may ſurvive, yet they aſſume a 
dwindling growth, and ſeldom flower well, ſo chat 
ſome ſhould always be raiſed annually, both from 
ſeed of the ſingle, and flips of the double kinds. 
Thus it may be obſerved, that the plants denomi- 
rated biennials, that, although fome ſorts will 
accidentally ſurvive the ſecond year, or may be 
perpetuated by layers, flips, and cultings, yet th= 
plants, both ſeedlings and others, never flower well 
"7 „„ „ aſter 
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after the firſt year, ſo muſt always raiſe a new 


ſupply annually, either by ſeed, for a general ſupply, 
or occaſionally by the other methods, to perpetuate 
any parti uJar ſorts, | 3 
And as to the methods of propagation both for 
the pcrenniais and biennials of the foregoing genera] 


arrangement, they are fully explained as below, 


each method under its proper head, 


GENERAL METHODS of Propagating of 


foregoing Catalogue. Wl 


AS to the general methods of propagation prac- 


tiſed in raiſing the requiſite ſupplies of this claſs of 


herbaceous, fibrous, and fleſhy-rooted perennials 
and biennials in the ſoregoing arrangement, they 
conſiſt of the following; and by one or other of 
which methods all the forts are moſt eaſily propa- 
| gated in abundance, principally in the open ground, 
and ſome occaſionally aſſi ſted in hot-beds, &c. by 
ſeed, off-ſets, flips, ſuckers, parting- roots, creep- 
roots, rooting- branches, layeis, cuttings of the 
ſtalks, pipings of the ſhoots, and by heads, &c.— 
See al under its reſpecti ve article, as below. 


By SEED. 


By ſeed almoſt all the forts of the herbaceous 


flower plants in the catalogue arrangement may be 
raiſed, and in many ſorts is the principal method of 
| Propagation, and by which, both ſingle and dou- 


ble. 
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ble-flowered varieties are obtained, but as in nume- 
tous ſorts, the doubles being generally in moſt 
eſteem, and as they will not always retain their 
double property, or come the fame again from ſeed, 
but often vary to other different varieties of inferior 
worth, that when ſuch double-flowered plants, and 
others of peculiar properties of fine colours, &c. 
are thus accidentally obtained, they muſt be propa- 
gated by any of the other methods, as by off-{ats, 
lips, parting-roots, &c. for when raiſed by any 
* way than by ſeed, they will retain all che 
properties of their parent, both in colour of the 
flower, doubleneſs, &c. Toon Hon fp 
But as ſeed is the original mode of propagation by 
which all the numerous different varieties of curious 
flowers of every denomination were firſt obtained, 
it is proper to continue to raiſe more or leſs annu- 
ally of the more curious kinds, by this method, for 
as in ſome, the varieties of new flowers acquired 
from ſeed are without end, ſuch as obtain in Carna- 
tions, Auriculas, Polyanthus, Anemones, Ranuncu- 
lus, &c. which ſorts the floriſts never fail raifin 
them abundantly every year from teed, and when 
they flower, they mark thoſe with good properties, 
and propagate them, ſuch as the Carnat ions by layers, 


and the Auriculas, Polyanthus, and Anemones, &c, 


by off-ſets and flipping the roots, and thus they are 


' multiplied with all their properties retained perma- 


The ſeaſon for ſowing is principally in Spring, 
about March, April, and May, but moſtly in March 


and April for the general ſupply ; and ſome forts 


alſo in Autumn; but let April be the general ſowing 
Reſon. 5 5 
As to the mode of ſowing ſeed of this herbaceous 
tribe, it is either by ſowing on the ſurface and rak- 
ing them in, ſowing on the ſurface and coverin 
them in, or by ſowing in drills; each as below. 


Y * 
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By raking in, this may be effected either in com. 
mon borders, or in three or four-feet-wide beds of { 
light earth; principally in the Spring ſeafon, as { 
before explained ; let the earth be well digged, lay a 
the ſurface level, but leaving it moderately rough, if 
at leaſt not made finer than with proper breaking 0 
a 
0 


and levelling even with the ſpade, not raking till 
after ſowing the ſeed, which ſow with an even 
regular ins | all over the ſurface of the bed or bor. 
der, which ever it is, and directly, if the ground ir 
is perfectly light and dry, may tread down the ſeed fl 
evenly with the feet moderately cloſe to fix it c( 
evenly, and then rake it in with regularity, clear- 0¹ 
ing off with the rake all large ſtones and any hard h. 
rough clods, leaving a ſmooth and even ſurface. 
By covering in, let the ground be digged neatly, a0 
and as you advance, rake it well to break clods and re 
ſmooth the ſurface, then dividing it into beds of eq 
three or four feet width, with foot-wide alleys al 
between, which done, then, with the back of the di 
_ rake turned teeth upward, ſhove the earth from off dr 
the ſurface of the bed into the alley, from half an Wi 
inch to an inch or more deep, according to the ſize th 
of the ſeed, going deepeſt for the larger ſorts; ha 
and forming the earth, as you ſhove it off, into the 
an even ridge in the alley, cloſe along the edge of the 
the bed, the ſeed is then to be ſowed evenly on th: ſo 
ſurface, moderately thick, and if large ſeeds, that bot 
before drawing the earth over them, may firſt with the 
the back of the ſpade, pat or pu them down lig! 
evenly into the earth, but the {maller ſeeds will not ] 
require this unleſs you think it more expedient ; and for 
with the rake turned the right way, ſtriking it in all 
the farther ſide of the ridge of earth which was up 
ſhoved off the bed, and with a jerk, draw it evenly and 
in a ſpreading order over the ſeeds, taking the yea 
length of the head of the rake at each ſtroke, and fo and 
proceed ſtroke and ſtroke till you cover in the ſeeds {ery 
vf each bed, and lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth. 1 kee 


keep the beds very clean from weeds by a 


* | 
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Or by covering in, that in ſowing ſome of the very 
ſmall or light ſeeds of any curious forts of plants, or 
ſath as require to be but very lightly covered, may 
after raking the earth even and ſmooth, ſow the 


- ſeed, and cover them in by lifting fine earth over 


out of. a ſieve, from half a quarter to a quarter of 
an inch deep, according to the ſize and ſubſtance 


of the different ſorts of ſeed. _ 


Alto when necefſfary to ſow any particular ſorts 


in pots or hot-beds, the earth therein being made 
' fine and ſmooth at top, ſow the ſeed, and may 


cover it in either by ſifting earth over it, as above, 
or by ſcattering fine ſifted earth over them with the 


hand, the depth as obſerved above in ſifting, 


By drilling in, this may be praRtiſed to good 


advantage to the larger ſeeds particulaily, as a very 


regular way of covering them with earth all an 
equal depth; or may be practiſed occafionally to 
almoſt any forts; and the method is, that having 
digged and raked the ground, and if thought proper, 
divide it into three or four-feet- wide beds; then, 
with a ſmallifh drawing-hoe, held horizontally with 
the edge level with the earth, draw flat drills from 
half an inch to an inch or more deep, as the ſize of 
the ſceds require, going deepeſt for the larger kinds, 
the drills from three inches to half a foot aſunder ; 
ſow the feeds, each ſort ſeparate, evenly along the 
bottom of the drills, and with the rake or hoe, draw 
the earth evenly over them the above depth, and 
lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth. Cs, : 
Next, as to the culture after ſowins, in all the 
foregoing methods, the ſzeds of moſt ſorts will 
all vegetate the ſame ſeaſon, and the plants come 
up in from three or four to five or fix weeks, 
and arrive to a proper growth for flowering next 
year; obſerving, that if the weather proves warm 


and dry, {ome moderate waterings will be of 


ſervice both before and after the plants appear; 


careful 


() hand- 


| 
| 
| 
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.hand-weeding; and the plants will advance in 


growth fit for pricking out into nurſery-beds, moſt 
of them the ſame year, in June, July, and Auguſt, 
taking opportunity of ſhowery weather when the 

ings are two or three inches high, and prepar. 
ing beds of good earth three or four feet wide, and 
rake the ſurface, then, raiſing the ſeedlings out of 
the ſeed-bed with their full roots, trim any ſtrag. 
gling parts thereof, and with a dibble, plant each 
ſort ſeparate in rows fix inches aſunder by nearly 


| the ſame diſtance in the rows; giving directly a 


warering, and repeat it as occaſion requires in 
ry weather, till the plants have taken good root 
and begin to grow. „ 


Let them grow in theſe beds all Summer to get 


ſtrength againſt Autumn following for final tranſ- 


Plantation; obſerving to. keep them clean from 


weeds, and by October or November, or in the 


following Spring, the greater part will be arrived 
to a proper ſize for planting out where they are to 
remain to flower, and thoſe that are ſmall and 
weakly may remain another year, and may alſo have 


ſome in the nurſery-beds till you ſce them flower, 


to chuſe only the beſt. 


However, at the above-mentioned time, in 
Autumn or in the Spring, about February, March, 


and April, prepare to plant out a quantity of the 
ftrongeft plants of the different ſorts into the borders 
and clumps of the pleaſure ground, ſhrubbery, and 
flower garden, to remain to flower ; let the borders, 
&c. be digged for their reception, and rake them 
even, then take up the ſeedlings with a garden 
truwel or ſpade, preſerving a ſmall ball of earth 
about their roots, and opening holes at proper 
diſtances for the ſeveral ſorts, plant them carefully 


with the ball of earth entire, and they will. thus 


not feel any check by removal, giving a little water, 


if the ground is dry, to ſettle the earth about their 
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In Summer following, when the different ſorts 


flower, let thoſe of any particular good property 
in colour, doubleneſs, or mode of flowering, be 
marked for propagating, and increaſing them by 


flips, off-ſets, parting-roots, layers, &c. 
As to the general culture of theſe plants when 
diſpoſed in the different flower compartments, is 


principally to keep them clean from weeds, and let 
ſuch as require ſupport, have ſticks or takes placed 


timeouſly for that purpoſe when the plants or their 


flower-(talks are advanced in growth, for it is great 


merit to have the plants of large growth ſupported 
neatly in an uptight poſition ; and in doing this, it 


ſhould be neatly performed, and the ſupport and 
tying the plants thereto, concealed as much as poſ- 
- ib 


le from ſizht; and not have ſticks taller than the 


natural height of the plants they are to ſupport; for 
it is diſagreeable to ſee the ſticks ſtarting conſidera- 
| - bly above the top of the plants; being, however, 
careful to allor tall plants, ſticks of proper length 
in proportion; and during the Summer and Autumt: 
| keep the plants clear from all ſtraggling ſhoots and 
. decaved leaves, and according as they are paſt 
flowering, cut down the flower-ſtalks cloſe to the 
head of the plant: alſo, at the end of Autumn, 
about October and November, clear the plants in 
general from decayed ſtalks, leaves, and all litter ; 


and then dis the borders about them to be clean and 
neat all Winter, 
pleaſure ground, & c. 


By Orx-sxTs of the Roor. 


By off-ſets of the root great numbers of the 
122 tribe, both fibrous and tuberous-rooted 
i 


nds, are abundantly raiſed by off-ſet ſlips of the 
root or top, or of the top and root together, or 
ow WR _ wholly 
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See the genera; culture of the 
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wholly of the root off-ſets, being increaſed parts 


emitted from the ſides of the parent plant, fre- 


x hangs furniſhed with roots, ſo as when detached, 
ey at once form proper plants; and in ſome ſorts, 
off-ſet young ſhoots are formed on the heads of the 
plants without any roots, will, notwichſtanding 
when planted, put forth 1oots and grow, as ſome- 


times obtain in the Auricula, Houle-leek, and ſome 


others of the ſucculent tribe; though in all forts 
the already · rooted off. ſets are conſiderably preſera- 


dle; but as there are allo many ſorts whole off-ſets 
at the time;of ſlipping, conſiſt entirely of roots, and 


ſome of tuberous fleſhy parts, as in the Anemone, 


| Ranunculus, Cyclamen, &c. they ſhoujd be ſlipped 


accordingly : but as numerous of. the fibrous-rooted 
perennials increaſe and multiply exceedingly in- 


10 large bunches by root off-ſets, they may be 
divided into ſo many ſeparate young plants, as in 
Campanula, Catchfly, Aſter, Perennial Sun- flower, 
Golden Rod, Polyanthus, and a vaſt many other 


ſorts, as is obvious in their mode of, growth; and 


they may either have the off-ſets occaſionally flipped 
off around the outhiie of the old plant, as it remains 


in the ground, opening the earth a little 10 admit 


of detaching the ofi-lets more r-adily, or the plant 
intended for ſhoping, taken wholly up out of the 
earth, and divided into ſeparate off, ſet flips, not ti 0 


tmall; and in the tuberous-rooted plants, the whole 
Mould always be generally taken sp when deligned 
to ſeparate the off-ſets; and as for the bulbous tribe, 
ſee bulbous-rooted plants. | 


The ſealon for ſeparating the off-ſets, is, for the 


fibrous-rooted kinds, e ther ſoon after they have 
done flowering, in Summer or Autumn, in moiſt 
weather, or may be performed to theſe kinds almoſt 


in general, both in the Spring, before they begin 


to ſhoot confiderably, in February, March, and 
April, and in the Autumn, when done f 
| „ 5 anc 
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and ſhooting for that ſeaſon, any time from 


Septem- 


ber till the end of October; or, indeed, ſome of the 


very hardy kinds, ſuch as Perennial Sun- flower, 
Golden Rods, Perennial Aſters, &c. may have the 
off-ſets ſlipped almoſt any time after lowering in 
Autumn, till the Spring, in open weather, But, 
as to ſuch of the — plants whoſe tops 
wholly decay quits to the root ſoon after they have 
done flowering, as in Anemone, Ranunculus, &c. 
that period is the only time to ſeparate the 


off-ſets of all thoſe kinds of plants, for then their 


roots for a time drop their growing fibres, and 
remain in a ſtate of reſt, and may be taken un 
without detriment, but if moved out of the ground 
when growing, it weakens theſe kinds exceedingly. 
in the root, ſo mark the time when their leaves 
decay in Summer, ſoon after they have flowered, as 
aforeſaid, CEE. | 

As to the method of perſorming the ſlipping oft 
the off-ſets, it is effected either with the thumb and 
finger, or in the large bunchy fibrous and fleſhy» 
rooted plants, may uſe the ⸗ſſiſtance of a knife, 
or ſpade, &c. detaching the off-ſets, top and root to- 
gether, not too ſmall, and with as much fibres to 
the bottom as poſſible; or in ſuch plants as afford 
off-ſets wholly above ground. without root, take 
them off as low as convenient near the bottom, 
becauſe in ſuch, the lower parts are naturally 
adapted to put out roots; obſerving to plant the 
off-ſets dire diy in nurſery- beds ſix inches aſunder. 
or ſome of the ſtrongeſt, plant at once where they 
are to remain, as in Anenones, & c. 

And in ſlipping the tube rous-rooted tribe of ſuch 
as have the off ſets conſiſting only of the tubers of 
the root, and whoſe leaves and top wholly decay 
in Summer ſcon after they have flowered, they muſt 


then be wholly taken up for ſeparating the off-ſets 


when required for increaſe; ſo flipping off all the 
. e 2 3 | 1 ſmaller 


| 
| 
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maller off;et roots from the main ones; and may 
either plant the whole again directly, or, being 
taken up at the above period, may keep them out 
of the ground ſeveral, months af required, which, 
indeed, is the moſt. eligible practice for the fine 
kinds of Anemones and Ranunculus, ſo planting 
them again in Autumn or Spring, as directed ſor 
the bulbous x00ts. See balbons-rooted plants. 
However, as to the off-ſets of all the fibrous rooted 
tribe, let them be directly planted when flipped; 


all the ſmaller off-ſets plant in nurſery- beds or 
borders, in rows fix inches aſunder, and give 
Water, but the larger well-rooted off ſets, m ay b: 


planted at once in the borders or other compart- 


ments, of the pleaſure ground and flower garden, 


where they are always to remain for flowering; 


they will moſtly all lower the following Summer, 


&c. in their proper ſeaſon; and as to thoſe in the 


nurſery- beds, after having one year's growth, will 


have obtained goed ſtrength, and may in the 
Autumn or Spring after be tranſplanted in any 


Place where required. 


And as to the tuberous-rooted plants, whoſe leaves 
and top wholly decay to the very root ſoon after 
flowering, as aforeſaid, as prevail in the Anemone 
and Eaſtern Ranunculus, and ſome other tuberous 
kinds, the ſmaller aff-ſets may either be planted 
again directly, or retained a month or two out of 


the ground, then planted ; but the main roots and 


larger off-ſets, capable of flowering next year, may 
be kept out of the ground till Autumn, about Sep- 


tember, October, and November, and others till 
Spring, in February or March; to plant for a ſuc- 
ce ſſional bloom; each planting. may 


; fome of the 
more curious ſorts in three or four-feet-wide beds, 


in rows fix inches diſtance, by the ſame in each row. 
and two or three inches deep ; ſome may be planted 
in the different flower borders in {mall patches, 


four or five roots together, within a few inches. 
FFF; | diſtance; 
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diſtance ; and as io the ſmaller ofi-ſets of theſe kinds, 
plant them in beds, 
inches aſunder and two deep; and, aſter having one 
or two years growth, take them up at the decay of the 
leaf in Summer, for full-blowing roots, and planted 
as above. | | | ' | 


| By Stres. | 
Many eminent herbaceous perennial and ſome bien- 


nial flower plants are plenteouſly propagated by ſlips 
of the root and top, or off-ſet youny heads, and ſhoots; 


1iling in ſome both immediately from the fides and 
. crown of the root, or head of the plant above ground; 
in others, from the ſides of the ſtems; and ſome hav- 


ing abiding branches remaining the year round, as in 
the Wall-flower, &c. producing many young ſhoots 
in Spring, form proper lips in May and June the ſame 
year, when from three or four to five or fix inches 


more will ſucceed : ſlips ariſing near the bottom will 
probably be more or leſs rooted, but ſuchas arife from 
above will be deſtitute of fibres, yet if ſlipped while 
young, and pianted, they will emit roots. or ſuch 
may be greatly forwarded in a hat-bed, or if covered 
down with a hand-glaſs. | . 

And the beſt ſeaſon for ſlipping, or detaching the 
ſuips for-planting is March, April, May, June, &c. 
according as the ſlips, heads, or ſhoots of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of plants arrive to a proper ſize, agree- 


kinds. N | T2 

— Numerous forts of herbaceous perennials produce 
plenty of bottom flips, iſſuing immediately from or 
near the:crown of the wot, as occur in many of the 
tribe of plants whoſe ſtems decay annually to the 
ground, or which do not ſhoot up to ſtem, but the 
head remains cloſe to the ground as — 
| 1 3 8 inks, 


drawing drills in rows four 


long; or, in fome other herbaceous plants with abid- 
ing tops or heads, in Pinks, &c. {lips ofa year old or 


able to the nature of growth of the reſpective 
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Pinks, Houſe-leek, &c. and which may either be 
flipped the ſame year or in Spring following. 

But in thoſe which naturally ſhoot up to "_F TY 
nually, they ſhould be flipped the ſame year in Sprin g 
when only from one or two, to three, four, five, or 
fix inches length, flipping them clean to the bottom, 
with as much root part as poſſible; and thoſe which 


always remain low and cloſe to the ground, will alſo, 


in ſome ſorts, afford ſlips proper to be flipped the 
ſame year they are produced, in Spring, Summer, or 
Autumn, others not till Spring following, as it ſhall 
ſeem expedient by the growth of the ſlips, whether 
in ſhoots or heads; nblerving in general to detach 
the ſlips with the thumb, or with the afliſtance of a 
knife occaſionally, taking them clean off to whence 
they originate. ſtrip off any bottom leaves, and plant 
them in a ſhady border, or where convenient; or 
any ofthe more curious ſorts may be planted in pots, 
| Iinferting them more or lels into the earth, according 
to their length, generally within an inch or two of 

their tops, and about from two or three to four, five, 
or fix inches aſunder, according to their ſize and 
nature of growth; giving water at planting and till 


they ſtrike root and grow. . 
In plants with perennial or abiding ſtems and 
branches, or heads, they produce flips moſtly above, 
either from the ſides of the main head, fide of the 
ſtem, or from the branches in branchy-headed kinds, 
as Wall-flowers, &c. and in moſt of theſe ſorts, 
the ſlips ſhould generally betaken off in April, May, 
or June, when from two or three to four, five, or 
ſix inches long, chuſing thole of the firmeſt robuſt 
growth. flipping chem off with the thumb, cloſe to 
from whente they proceed; and ſtripping off the 
lower leaves, plant them in a ſhady border? intro- 
_ ducing them well into the earth, give water directly 
and repeat it often till thzy take root, and after- 
wards in dry weather, ana they will form tolerable 
good plants by next Autumn. 5 


[af 


BS. a, 


where they are to remain for flowering in the d 


Rand for flowering, | 
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But although many ſorts of flips of the branches, 
Ec. or others without roots when {lipped will emit 
roots tolerably well, yet either any ſorts which 
root reluctantiy, and any of the more curious lorts 
which do not propagate freely by any other method, 
or that you would forward the rooting of particular 
kinds, they may be aſſiſted enher by covering the 
flips cloſe down with a hand-glaſs when-planted, 10 
exclude the external air, or plant ſume flips in pots, 
and plunge them in à hot-bed or bark-bed, in a 
hot-hauſe, '&c. N wh 

The lips in general that ſucceed, will root abun- 
dantly well the fame Summer, and ſhoot at top, and 
form good plants by the Autumn following, when 
about September or October they may be tranſ- 
planted with balls of earth about their roots 2 
ferent borders of the pleaſure or flower garden; or 
arm TT 
By SucxERs. 


Several of th= perennial herbaceous Dower 
plants ſend up ſuckers or off-ſet young ſhoots quite 
from the bottom around the outſides, furniſhed 
with roots below, ſorming at once tolerable rooted 
plants, as they may be detached from the parent 
with fibres to the lower part, ſo as when planted, 
they will ſoon ſtrike good root and grow. 5 

The ſuckers ariſing in Spring and Summer, 
when two or three inches growth, may be ſlipped 
the ſame year or the following Spring, taking them 
clean off to the bottom with roots. and plant them 
either in a nurſery-bed, or ſome of the ſtrongeſt at 
once where they are to remain to flower, and the 
others in the nurſerv-bed, having one ſeaſon's 
growth, may be tranſplanted with balls into the 
borders, pots, &c, where they are required to 


By 
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„ Jung or dividing the roots into ſeveral ſepa. 
rate ſlips, great numbers of the fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous perennials may be plenteouſly propa- 
; gated, as many ſorts increaſe by the root into large 
bunches, ſuch as all kinds of perennial Alters, 
- Golden-Rods, Perennial Sun-flowers, Campanulas, 
Polyanthus, Daiſies, and numerous other forts, and 
which in many, they often in one Summer, from a 
ſingle ſlip of the root, &c. multiply fo exceedingly 
from its fides, as by the ſucceeding Autumn, 0 
afford a conſiderable increaſe of roots, ſlips, or off. 
ſet young plants, either wholly roots, or roots and 
top together, fit for propagation where required, 
and the work of parting or dividing them is ealily 
and expeditiouſly effected; and, as in this method 
of propagation each flip being furniſhed with roots 
more or leſs, they at once form already-rooted 
young plants, that, in many ſorts, will flower the 
enſuing flowering ſeaſon. _ | 
Obſerve, that as in the herbaceous fibrous ooted 
tribe there are both deciduous and evergreen kinds, 
the deciduous forts after they have done flowering, 
not only have their flower-ſtalks decay, but allo 
their leaves in Autumn, that only the root under- 
ground remains, and crown buds of the future 
leaves and ſhoots; and the evergreen kinds, after 
the flower is paſt, retain their leaves in a tuſt fitting 
on the crown of the root, as in Auriculas, Polyan- 
thus, Pinks, Thrift, Campanulas, Daiſies, &c. ſo 
that in parting the roots of the deciduous kinds in 
Autumn, Winter, or early in Spring, when deſti- 
tute of leaves, the flips or divided parts will conſiſt 
only of roots, with the crown buds at top of the 
future ſhoots aforeſaid ; and in dividing the ever- 
n e 
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n tribe, muſt ſeparate them with part of the. 
head of leaves, where practicable, to each ſlip. - 
The ſeaſon for dividing the roots, is either in 
Autumn, after the plants have finiſh-d their Sum- 
mers growth; or in the Spring before they begin 
to ſhoot; if in Autumn, about from the middle or 
end of September, and in Oftober and November, 
is the proper time; and in Spring, February, and 

March, is the period for performing this work, or 
at leaſt not later than April, or before they have 

ſhot at top any thing deeb, or at leaſt before 
they puſh their flower-ſtems for flowering, 
As to the method of performing the work of 
parting the roots, it may be effected either by taking 
the whole root out of the ground, and ſo divide it 
into as many ſeparate rooted ſlips as it admits of, 
or may part the outſide off-ſets as the main root 
remains in the ground, as ſhall ſeem convenient for 
any particular {ort ; obſerving, in dividing or flip- 
ping them by either method, that in parting any 
large ſtrong roots which firmly adhere, may uſe a 
knife, or even a ſpade occaſionally, to ſeparate ſuch 
as are ſtrongly fixed, but in the more lender roots, 
they, when taken up for parting, may, in many 
ſorts, be readily divided with the thumb and finger; 
being, however, careful in general, in each method, 
that in parting, to lip them quite to the bottom, 
and not too ſmall, each ſlip with a portion of 100t ; 
and of thoſe furniſhed with a top or head of leaves, 
take root and part of the top of leaves together, as 
far as is practicable; and neither of the forts, i. e. 
deciduous or evergreen kinds, ſnould be parted into 
too ſmall flips, except in any particular curious or 
ſcarce ſorts, Where as large an increaſe as poſſible is 
required. | ” — 
hen thus parted or divided into ſeparate flips, 
may plant the larger ones at once where they are 
to remain for flowering, either in beds, * 
Tn Es | hrub- 
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ſkrubbery clumps, & c. and. the ſmaller lips plant 
in nurſery- beds, in rows ſix inches aſunder, to have 
a- Summer's growth or more, then tranſplanted with 
balls where they are deſigned to flower, &c. | 
OObſerve, if any plants afford increaſe of the root 
but ſparingly, and of ſuch as ſhoot up ſtems, that by 
cutting down the ſtems early in Summer to prevent 
their flowering, it will encourage the bottom tg 
emit off-{ets in the root. 


By CREEPING=ROOTS., | 


Several ſorts of perennials creep conſiderably by 
the roots running in thick ſhoots under the ſurface, 
as in Mint, &c. and by which they propagate ex- 
ceedingly ; and in Autumn or Spring, may take up 
{lips, or cuttings of the ſaid creeping roots, and 
plant them where wanted; they will grow and 
multiply very faft, | 95 


Py RoorIxG-snOOrs. 


Some trailing perennials, proſtrating their ſhoots 
along the ſurface of the earth, emit roots therein in 
Summer, and which may either then, or in Autumn, 
&c. be ſlipped or cut off with roots to each cutting 
or ſlip, fo as at once to form proper rooted plants, 
and plant them in a nurſery-bed, or where they ate 


By Lavzns. 
By layers of the young ſhoots of the year in 
Summer, ſome of the more curious ſorts of fibrous- 


rooted perennials are propagated, ſuch as the fine 
„ VVV Double 
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Double Carnations, Double Clove Carnations, 
Double Sweet Williams, &c. as they ſeldom in- 
creaſe properly by the root as to furniſh rooted 
off-ſets or ſlips, or admit of parting the roots; ſo 
that all the double varieties of theſe ſorts are moſtly 
propagated by layers, and the plants wil] have 
formed proper ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, of 
eligible ſize for laying in June and July, and begin- 
ning of Auguſt ; and all of which will root in fix 
weeks, fit for planting off from the parent plant, 
and will flower the year following. 

To all the fine Carnation tribe and large Double 
Sweet Williams, this method is particularly adapt- 
ed, and the layers fo raiſed, retain all the proper- 
ties of the parent in reſpect to colour, variegations, 
and doublenels, &c. of the flower. | 

For the purpoſe of performing this method of 
propagating herbaceous flowers, be provided with 


a ſharp pen-knife, for trimming and ſlitting the 


layers proper for laying, a quantity of ſmall hooked 
ſticks ſuch as may be cut out of an old birch 

broom, or any ſmall bruſh-wood, dried fern, &c, 
with which to peg down the layers ſecurely in the 
earth, and a quantity of light rich mould in a 
wheel-barrow or baſket for raiſing the earth about 


the plant occaſionally a proper height for the re- 


tion of the layers, and for earthing over the 


; The method of performing the laying is as fol- 
ows : Ls 
In Summer, towards the latter end of June, or 
any time in July, or beginning of Auguſt, W n 
the ſhoots of the year are advanced to a proper 
growth, being from ſour, five, or fix, to ſeven or eight 
inches long, which are to be layed as they grow 
on the plants, and to remain affixed thereto till 
rooted in the ground. wy CY | 
Thus far obſerved, begin the work by firſt clearing 
away all weeds about the Frm and looſen the ea os 
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a little around them, and if the ſurface is low, add 


ſome mould thereto ſufficient to raiſe it high enough 


to receive the layers calily ; then begin the laying 
the ſhoots one by one, ſtrip off the lower leaves ſo 


as to have ſome inches of a clear ſhoot below, and 


trim the top leaves ſhorter and even, and then ſlit 


or gaih the ſhoot on the under fide, in doing which, 


| x on a joint about the middle of the ſhoot under- 
neath, and with your ſharp knife cut half through 
the joint, and ſlanting upwards ſo as to ſlit the 


ſhoot up the middle half an inch or but little more, 
which done, directly lay it, by bending it dowa to 
the earth with the gaſh or ſlit part open, making an 


opening in the earth and peg it down with one or 

two of the ſmall hooked ſticks, and earth over the 
body of the layer an inch or two deep, ſtill keep- 
ing the ſlit open and the top raiſed gently upright, 


preſſing the earth moderately about them; and in 
this manner proceed with laying all the ſhoots on 


each plant, and when all are layed, give a gentle 
_ watering to ſeitle the earth cloſe about the layers; 


and repeat it frequently in dry weather, 


They will ſoon emit 100ts at the gaſh or ſlit part, 
generally at the bottom of the tongue; and in five 
or fix weeks will often be well rooted, fit for ſepa- 
rating and planting off from the parent, ſo that 
when they have been about five, ſix, or ſeven 
| weeks layed, you will examine the progreſs they 
have made in rooting, by opening the earth gently 
about ſome of the layers, and as ſoon as they appear 


| 10 be tolerably routed, let them be cut off from the 


old plant with a ſharp knife, in order to be planted out 
_ timeouſly in nurſery- beds, that they may root more 
abundantly, and get due ſtrength be fore Winter; ob- 
ſerving, in cutting them off from the mother plant, to 
open the ground, ſo as to take them up with all the 


roots they have made, and cut them clean off be- 
'yond the gaſh, afterwards trim off any naked woody 
part at bottom, but preſerve all the roots, and ren 
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the long tops a little, then plant them in nurſery- 
rows, fix inches aſunder, or may prick ſome in 
ſmall pots, one layer in each; giving water directly 
at planting, and repeat it often in dry weather till 
they take good root and grow freely; keeping them 
clean from weeds. I, 3 
They, by October, will uw good ſtrong plants, 
according to their nature of growth, when a quan- 
tity of the choiceſt ſorts of Carnations, &c. may be 
lanted in pots, to move under occaſional ſhelter 
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, in time of ſevere froſt, and for which purpoſe may 
1 either uſe ſmall pots, (32s) to contain them alt 
, Winter, or plant them in large pots (24s or 16s) to 
: remain to flower ; obſerving to take them up out 
4 of the nurſery- beds, for potting, &c. with a garden 
” trowel, each layer with a good ball of earth about 
, the roots, and having the pots ready, placing a 
n ſhell over the holes at bottom, and put ſome good, 
* light, rich earth therein, plant one layer with its 
e ball about the roots entire, in each pot, fill up with 
5 more earth, and give ſome water; may alſo at the 
ſame time plant ſome of the more ordinary or com- 
t, mon ſoris into the flower-borders or beds, to ſtand 
'© the full weather all the year; but the choicer ſorts 
* in the pots, may, in November, be placed cloſe toge- 
at ther, either in a garden-frame, to have occaſional 
n rotection of the glaſſes, or mats, in ſevere froſt, and 
4 Con the full air in all open weather and mild days, 


y or may be plunged in a raiſed bed of any dry com- 


ar poſt, railed ſome inches above the common level, 
IE: and arched over with hoop-arches, in order to be 
ut rote cted with occaſional covering of garden mats 
C when hard froſts prevail; but, in either method, 


be ſure to expoſe them fully in all open weather, as 
to aforeſaid. Ee 


he In the Spring, ſuch as have remained all Winter 
e- in ſmall pots, ſhould, in February or early in March, 
E be turned out with the ball of earth about the roots, 
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and planted into larger pots, to remain ſor flowering, 
giving proper waterings; and thoſe which were 
potted at once into large pots in Autumn, ſhould 
now have the earth ſtirred at top, taking out ſome, 


and fill up with freſh good earth, and give a little 


water, 
The layers planted in the common borders of the 
pleaſure and flower garden, require no other care 


than keeping them clean from weeds, and tying up 
the flowei-ſtalks 10 ſticks, when they are advanced 


long <nough to require ſupporij — dee the Spring und 
Summer work of the pleaſure grotud. 


; By CurTixGs. 


By cuttings of the flower-ſtems ariſing immedi. 


ately from the root, ſeveral of the fibrous-rooted 


peiennlal tribe, are occaſionally propagated in de- 


fault of other means beſides feed, ſuch as the Dou- 
ble Lychnideas, Double Scarlet Lychnis, Double 
Rockets, and ſome other double flowered, or other 
Curious or defirable forts, which ſparingly afford 


_off-ſets or ſlips of the root, &c. and producing tall 


_ thickiſh-jointed flower-ſtalks, which, while quite 


young and tender, being cut off in lengths and 


lanted, will gow.  _ 
Let this be done in May and June while the 


ſtems arc quite young, about half grown, cutting oft 


a quantity to the bottom, and divided into lengths 


of two or three joints each, then planted in a ſhady 


border, two parts of three in the ground, and often 
watered; and if covered cloſe down with a hand-glaſs, 


they will more expeditiouſly emit roots below and 
ſhoots at top, and form good plants by Autumn 
following; obſerving, when they begin to ſhoot at 


top, thoſe covered down with glaſſes, ſhould be 


allowed the free air, by firſt tilting up the glaſſes, 


then 


— 
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then by degrees taken wholly away, to give them 


full air to ſtrengthen their growth, 

But beſides the cuttings of the flower-ſtalks, ſome 
ſorts will alſo grow by cuttings of the young ſide- 
ſhoots or heads, ſuch as thoſe of Pinks, &c. which 
in June and July the ſhoots of the year will be of 
a proper ſize to cut off about two or three inches 
long, tripping the leaves off the bottom, and cut 
the top ſhort and plant them in fine light earth, as 
directed below, under the article propagation 45 
pipinęs, and managed in the ſame manner, they will 


grow. 


By Pirix ss. 


Buy pipings or heads of the young ſhoots of the 
year, of Pinks particularly, drawn out of the ſocket 
or pipe, in lengths of two or three inches, or cut 
off that length, and planted, and cloſe covered with 
a hand-glaſs, they will readily grow the ſame year, 


and produce flowers the year following. 


This method of propagation is peculiarly calcu- 
lated for Pinks, and by which any defirable ſorts 
may be numerouſly raiſea very expeditiouſly, the 
pipings or cuttings will root and form proper grows 
ing plants in fix weeks; and the proper ſeaſon for 
performing this operation is in June and the early 
E ot July, when the ſhoots of the ſame year will 
be of from three or four to five or fix inches long, 
proper either for drawing out of the ſockets as 
pipings, or cut off with a knife at a joint, as cunings, 
though both methods, by the general propagators 
about London, are indifferently called piping. 

But the denomination of piping firſt originated 
from the method uſed formerly, in detaching them 
for planting, which is by holding the bottom of each 
ſeparate ſhoot intended, with one hand, while with 
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the other, having the top between the finger and 
thumb, and pulling the ſhoot, it will readily come 
out of its ſocket leaving a vacancy like a pipe, and 
then trimming the part thus detached, by ſtripping 
off the lower ſtraggling leaves, cut the bottom part 
even to the loweſt joint, and trim the top ſhort, 
ſo as each piping be about two or three inches long; 
and having prepared ſome fine ſifted or well-broken 
earth, and the top ſmoothed, plant the pipings, by 
_ thruſting them into the earth an inch er two aſun- 
der, and to within an inch of the top, give a good 
watering, and cover the whole cloſe with one or 
more hand-glaſles. E | | 
And the method of piping by cuttings, is row the 
_ moſt generally practiſed, which is, that inſtead of pul- 
ling off the piping or ſhoot, as above, cut it off at a 
Joint with a kniſe, generally at, or a little below the 
middle, trimming off ſtraggling leaves and ſhorten 
the top, ſo as the cutting is not above two or three 
inches long, as above obſerved, and having pre- 
pared a bed of fine light earth, and the ſurface made 
very ſmooth, plant the cuttings by thruſting them 
Into the earth, within an inch of the top, and one 
or two inches aſunder, giving directly a proper 
watering out of a watering-pot with the roſe on, 
_ cover them down clole with a hand or belle 
'M In both the above methods of piping, let the 
_ glaſſes remain conſtantly over them till rooted, to 
exclude the external air; giving waterings accord- 
Ing as the earth dries, and a flight ſhade juſt in the 
middle of ſunny days, and they will thus ſoon 
_ emit roots below and ſhoots above, fo as in two 
months they will require to be thinned and plant- 
ed out in nurſery-rows, fix inches aſunder, there to 
remain a year to gain proper ſtrength, then tranſ- 
Planted where they are to and to flower. 


By 


FI 


c 
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By HEAps. 


By heads ariſing in a robuſt, ſhort, tufty, or 
bunchy growth, from the ſides of ſeveral ſorts of 
plants, as in Houſe-leek and many other of the ſuc- 
culent tribe, and in which, ſome produce them 
near the ground, furniſhed more or leſs with roots; 
and others growing higher on the plant, or on the 
fides of the ſtem and branches, where any, with- 


out roots, yet when detached at the proper ſealon 
and planted, will grow. 


The proper ſeaſon for taking off and plant- 
ing them, is principally in the Spring and early 
part of Summer, or in Auguſt and September, 
ſlipping them off with the hand, or cut off with a 
knife, as ſhall be convenient, and plant them in 
the ſhade, eſpecially thoſe without roots; give water 


at planting, and till rooted, and begin to grow. 


8 By RUNNERs and CREEPING-SHOOTS, 


. By runners or long ſlender creeping young ſhoots 


and firings, extending proſtrate along the ſurface of 


the earth and rooting therein, ſeveral of the herba- 


ceous fbrous-rooted perennials propagate very faſt ; 
ſuch as in Strawberry, &c. which puſh forth many 


long, ſmall, ſtringy ſhoots in Summer, of many 
joints, and at each joint emit roots in the ground, 
and a ſmall head of leaves, &c. above, ſo forming a 
di ſtinct young plant at every joint as they extend in 


length along the earth, fit to detach for propagation 
in june, July, Auguſt, and September, but it plant- 


ed off in June and July, they will make ſtronger 


and finer plants, 1 
. When 
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When therefore it is deſigned to propagate Straw- 
| berries or any other plants of the running tribe by 
runners, may perform it as ſoon in the Summer ag 
they have ſhot into lengths of two, three, or more 
Joints, cach rooted in the earth, and formed heads 
| above at each joint, eſpecially ſuch as form heads, 
as in Strawberries, &c. cutting off the runner cloſe 
to the mother plant, and take them up with all the 
roots they have made, divide and trim them into 
_ ſeparate rcoted plants, and n them in a ſhady 
border, in rows {ix inches aſunder; giving water at 
_ planting, and afterwards occaſionally till they have 
taken good root, and they will thus make ſtro 
plants by September or October. „„ 
Other running plants, having the runners or 
creeping-rooting ſhoots emitting 100ts in the earth 
all the way their whole length as they ſhoot forth, 
and which may be detached and cut into lengths, 
and planted in a ſhady border, or in beds, 


De Seaſon, Method, and Order of Planting 
Ds this Claſs of Plants, 


HAVING explained the different methods of 
een this claſs of herbaceous, fibrous, and 
fleſhy-rooted perennials and biennials, we now 
proceed to exhibit the general practical directions 
concerning the proper ſeaſon, method, and order 
ol planting the different forts, and management 

throughout the year. „ | 
Ihe compartments in which to plant the various 
ſorts of hardy fibrous · rooted perennial flowers, may 

be both in fpacious borders, along the boundaries 

of lawns and grand walks, both of ſtraight walks, 
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and thoſe in the ſerpentine way, and in ſhrubberies, 


y in the clumps and other compartments between the 
8 ſhrubs, towards the front; allo in beds, diſpoſed 
e together in the flower garden way, ranging parallel 
s to one another; firſt, having an outward border 
, continued all round next the ſurrounding main 
(- walk, and within this border have the ground laid 
0 out in three or four-fcet-wide beds diſpoſed parallel, 
0 as above, with alleys Eiphicen inches or two feet 
7 wide between the beds; or, for variety, may have 
at diviſions of flower ground planned in the parterre- 
e way, or any fancy figure; and, in either method, 
8 have the borders and beds either neatly edged with 
Dwarf Box, or Thiiſt, ſome with Pinks, Daiſies, 
IT &c. as formerly obſerved, or others not at all, in 
h default of edging plants; have only the edge, work- 
h, ed up firm and ſtraight, _ | 
8 The bordeis, beds, and other compartments de- 


figned for the reception of the flower plants, ſhould 
be digged at the proper planting ſeaſon, either in 
Spring or Autumn, ready for receiving them in the 
order required. | | 5 
The general ſeaſon for planting a collection of 
this tribe of fbrous-rooted perennials, is both in 
8 the Spring and Autumn; if the Spring ſeaſon is 
moſt convenient, February and March is the prin- 
cipal time for making the general plantation, beſore 


of the plants begin to ſhoot; though, where planting 
ad at the above time has been omitted, may alſo plant 
0 many ſorts in April, &c. ſuch that have not ad vanc- 
me ed very conſiderably in the Spring ſhoot, eſpecially 
er if removed with balls of earth about their roots; 
nt. and for Autumn planting, the proper time is Octo- 
ber and November, or in many hardy kinds, they 
us. may be planted almoſt any time, in open weather, 
ay. during the Winter; and eſpecially, as before ob- 
PAR ſerved in late Spring planting, as the greater part 
„ of the fibrous-rooted tribe may be readily tranſplant- 


Is ed with balls. | 
* „ Moſt 
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Moſt of the fibrous-rooted tribe will ſucceed by 
removal, both when of a {mall and large ſize; ex. 
cept in ſome particular ſorts that have long, naked, 
woody roots with but few fibres, ſuch ag Stock. 
Gilliflowers, &c. which require to be planted out 
finally while the plants are young, they being 
raiſed from ſeed in Spring, ſhould be planted out to 
rem ain in July, Auguſt, and September ſollowing, 
While the roots are of a fibrey nature, before they 
become hard and woody, in which they will not root 
freely ; but in moſt others, as having a good ſpread 
of fibres, they will tranſplant ſucceſsfully in ſmall 
or large plants, as above ſuggeſted, and as may be 
required; though it is more eligible to plant all ſorts 
out finally while of a moderate growth, and they 
may be moſtly taken up for planting with a imall 
bal] of earth about their roots, ſo as not to feel any 
check by removal, 

In planting them, let thoſe of tall growth be 
| Planted the moſt backward in the borders, &c. and 
the others in a regular gradual order of Reight, to 


the loweſt next the walks or alleys, &c. and the 


different ſorts, ſo diſtributed, as they may effect 
both a conſpicuous diverſity in their different 
flowers, and afford a conſtant ſucceſſion of flower- 
ing throughout the ſeaſon, from the earlieſt Spring 
flowers to the lateſt Autumn bloom ; as a regular 
ſucceſſi ve blow may be obtained almoſt the year 
round, from January, in the bloom of the Winter 
Aconite and Chriſtmas-Roſe, &c. ſucceeded by a 


vaſt variety of other ſorts as the Spring and Summer 


advances, till November or December, in the lateſt 
flowering Aſters, &c. „„ | 
Obſerving, that in the planting the various ſorts, 
to diſpoſe them ſingly at eligible diſtances, no two 
ſorts of the ſame kind too near together, but diver- 
fified in the order above adviſed, nor let thoſe of 
different kinds be nearer than from one to bs or 
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three feet aſunder, according to their growth; have 
ing a hollow garden trowel, ſcoop-faſhion, with 
which both to take up the plants for planting, with 
balls, when required, and to open apertures in the 
earth, one for the recept:on of each plant, which 
lace with the crown of the root an inch or two 
below the ſurface, drawing the earth evenly about 
the roots, and cloſe about the crown of them and 
body of the plant; and in the Spring planting, or 
early in Autumn, if the ground is light and dry, and 
weather withal, let each plant have ſome water 
to ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots, and to 
promote their freſh rooting more expeditiouſly in 
their new quarters, repeating it as occaſion may 
require, in the late Spring planting particularly, 
till they begin to grow freely. > | Wo 
After being thus finally planted, moſt of the peren- 
nial forts may remain unremoved ſeveral years, or 
ſome ſorts, when much increaſed at bottom, it may be 
proper either to take them up to ſlip them ſmaller, 
or trim them in around as they remain in the 
ground, | on Fo Ran 
As to the general culture of this claſs of lowering 
plants, after being finally planted where they are 
to remain, that as in moſt ſorts the ſame plants may 
continue unremoved ſeveral years, the general care 
conliſts principally in keeping them clean from 
weeds all Spring and Summer, ſupporting the 
flower-ſtems of tall-growing plants, cutting down 
the decayed flower-ſtalks when done flowering, and 
of digging the borders, &c. annually in Autumn, 
Winter, or Spring, between the plants in general; 
alſo occaſionally to trim or lip ſuch plants as in- 
creaſe into conſiderable bunches; obſerving the 
particulars as below. | - 
The keeping the borders, &c. in which the 
Plants are depoſited, clean from weeds and per- 
ſectly neat, ſhould be well attended to all Spring 
and Summer, by hocing the ground in dry 2 
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when weeds advance, and hand-weeded occaſionally 


as may be required; and afterwards, if room be- f 
tween to admit a ſmall rake, let the ground be - 
neatly raked, clearing off all the hoed-up weeds . 
| = other rubbiſh, and leave a clean ſmooth ſur- 5 
ITace. e | 4 a 
The ſupporting of the flower- ſtems of ſuch plants C 
as run up tall and require ſupport of Ricks to ſecure 
them from being overturned by tempeſtuous winds 0 
and hard rains, is moſt neceſſary work, and ſhould a1 
be early attended to, whilſt ſuch as naturally grow E 
ere& maintain their upright poſition, and thoſe of p 
the climbing tribe, before they have advanced long Is 
and ſtraggling, always proportioning the length of | 
the ſticks to that of the natural height of the dif. ' 
ferent plants, not having ſticks taller than the ſtems 
of the plants they are to ſupport, and generally as 
concealed from fight as poſſible, and the ftems of | 
the plant tied thereto in the neateſt manner. 0 
According as the different plants have done flower. WW 37 
ing, and their ſtems decay, cut down all decayed parts, < 
that the plants either in flower, or that are advancing 
into bloom, may appear to proper advantage ; and in 
Autumn, when the general bloom is over, let all the Tec 
ſtems and flower-ſtalks be wholly cut down cloſe to ce 
the bottom, or to whence they proceed, and clear the 
off all decayed leaves and rubbiſh, and hoe up all wh} 
weeds, and rake the ſurface neat and clean ; then pir 
the ground may either be digged neatly between MW me 
the plants, or in the Spring, about February or for 
March, TS | | Jar 
When any of the plants have grown into con- the 
fiderable bunches, ſo as either to over-run their the 
allotted limits, appear unſightly, or crowd too and 
much on the adjoining plants, or upon one another, con 
they ſhould be regulated, either by trimming them rea- 
in around as they remain in their growth, or by ſion 


ſlipping off the outward increaſed parts with the the 
hand, kniſe, or ſpade, &c, as ſhall be moſt conve- 
| „ e nient, 


the ſame ſorts of plants in Ge OY ground, 
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nient, or as the plants admit; or take them wholly 


up, and divide them into ſmaller portions, planting 
the beſt again directly; obſerving, the proper ſeaſon 
for this work, is either in che Spring, before the 
plants begin to ſhoot conſiderably, or in Autumn, 
after they have done flowering, about September, 
October, and November, 

Thus far is principally all that is neceſſary to 
obſerye concerning the utility, nature, propagation, 
and general culture of this extenſive claſs of hei ba- 


ceous fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials in the 


pleaſure ground and flower garden : the followin 
is ſome general hints on the method of blowing any 


articular forts early, by artificial heat in hot-houles, 
hes bode, ac: 


* 


of Forcing any defirable Plants of this Claſs to 


an early B. oom, in Hot-houſes, Hot-beds, Sc. 


IF an early bloom forced by artificial heat is 
required, of particular deſirable ſorts of the herba- 
ceous fbrous-rooted perennial flowers, either for 
their fragrance or ornament, it is eaſily effected 
where there is the accommodation of a hot-houſe or 
pine-apple ſtove, or any kind of forcing depart- 


ment, under glaſſes, &c. having the plants of the 


ſorts intended planted in pots, and in December, 

January, February, March, &c. carry ſome into 
the pinery, or any ſtove or forcing-houſe at work, 
they will flower in good perfection early in Spring 
and Summer, one or two months earlier than their 
common ſealon; and, by having a frefh ſupply 
ready potted, to take in after one another, a ſucceſ- 

tonal blow may be obtained unti] the flowering of 


By 
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By this method may have a fine early bloom of 
Pinks, Carnations, Swe:t-Williams, and any other 
deſirable kinds, though will be in greater perfec. 
tion in ſuch as naturally blow moderately forward, 
either in the Spring or Summer ſeaſon, than of the 


late autumnal-flowering kinds; however, any ſorts 


noted either for their fragrance or beauty of flowers, 
may be admitted in the collection for forcing, both 


of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted tribe, 


See the bulbous-roored plants. 


Such plants of the fi rous-rooted tribe as grow in 


te full ground, and deſigned for forcing, as Pinks, 


&c, may be taken up for potting either in Autumn, 
about October, November, &c. for a full ſupply, 


or even in Winter, in open weather, and early in 


Spring, taking them up clean with a full ball of 


earth about the roots, and plant them in the pots 
with the balls entire, and give them water; and as 
ſoon as potted place them in ſome ſheltered place, 
either under a garden-frame and glaſſes, or cloſe 


under a warm ſouth wall till wanted to carry into 
the hot-houſe, &c. | 


They may be brought into the hot-houſe. &c. 


by degrees, ſome of the earlier-blowing kinds in 
December or January, others in a larger. ſupply in 
February, March, or April, as required to blow 
_ earlier or later, or in Cones, & 


&c. that when 
you would have them blow as forward as-poſlible, 


plunge the pots into the bark-bed, if room enough; 
others place towards the glaſſes; and give them 


neceſſary waterings, and air in common with the 
other plants, as directed under the articles hot- 


| houſe, ſtove, or forcing-houſes, &c. both in this 


and the firſt volume, and they will grow freely and 
flower at an carly ſeaſon, exhibiting an acceptable 
varity when flowers are ſcarce. 5 9 


ARRANGE- 


E 


ARRANGEMENT 


0 7 HE 
BULBOUS-ROOTED FLOWERS, 
Ss AND 


METHOD or CULTIVATION. 


Th I'S arrangement compriles a colleQion of all 


the buibous-rooted ornamental flowering plants for 
the pleaſure ground and flower garden, being ſuch 
as have oval or roundiſh ſwelling bulbous roots, com- 
poſed ſome of many involving coats, as in the Tulip; 
others of numerous thick, ſucculent, imbricated ſcales 
lying over each other, as inthe Lily; each ſort being 


of a perennial ſtate, but annual in ſtalk, which always 


riſe in the Spring, Summer, or Autumn, according 


to the ſorts, flower the ſame year, produce ſeeds 


and die to the root ſoon after, and at which time 
the bulb, or root, being at its ultimate degree of 
growth for the ſeaſon, generally increaſed into leve- 
ral off-ſet childing bulbs, or young plants, all of 
which, together with the patent, when the flower- 


ſtalks decay, ceaſe growing, their fibres decay and 
draw no nouriſhment from the carth, remaining in 
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an inactive ſtate for a certain time, and during this 
period of reſt, before they emit freſh fibres and 
commence a new vegetation, is the only proper 
period for removing roots of all bulbous and be. 
rous flowers, both to ſeparate their increaſed parts, 
or off-ſets, when neceſſary, and for propagation, 
and to tranſplant them into freſh-prepared beds or 
borders, &c. as well as to reſerve * capital bulbs 
out of the ground for Autumn and Spring planting, 
er ſor ſale, or to ſend to any diſtance when required, 
as they will bear being kept out ot the ground ſeve. 
ral months, 15 5 
For it is peculiar to the bulbous tribe, and moſt of 
the tuberous kinds, that being taken up at the 


above period of reſt, ſoon after the flower fades and 


the leaves and ſtalks decay, they will keep good in 
' a proper vegetative ſtate for ſeveral months if re.” 
qu red, or may be planted ſoon after, or retained 
for planting in Autumn, Winter, and Spring, when 
the ground can be more conveniently prepared for 
their reception; as alſo ſome capita] ſorts to plant at 
different intervals, of two or three: months diſtance 
of time, to obtain a longer ſucceſſion of bloom in 
Spring, Summer, &. . os 
Bulbous plants differ from tuberous kinds, in 
| that the former being compoſed moſtly of the rudi- 
ments of leaves in a ſwelling bulbous form, incloſ- 
ing the embryo of the future ſhoot ; and tuberous 
plants have the root formed of an entire, ſolid, fleſhy 
ſubſtance, as in Anemone, Cyclamen, Bulbous- 
Fumatory, &c.— See tuberous-rooted flowers. 
There are two principal kinds of bulbous roots, 
viz, tunicated, or coated bulbs, and ſquamous, or 
ſcaly bulbs; the former are competed of ſeveral. 
tunics or coats, cloſely involving each other, as in 
. the Hyacinth, Tulip, &c. and the latter conſiſts of 
many fleſhy ſcales lying over one another as in the 
Lily; each of which bulbous claſſes, —_—— 
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bulbs of various ſizes and ſhapes, from the bigneſs 


1 of a nut to that of a man's filt, or more, {ome 
4 roundiſh, others oval, oblong, &c. and all of a 
cf Nee, growth, multiplying exceedingly by off- 
| t young bulbs annually, for increaſing and perpetu- 
. ating the ſpecies, proper for ſeparation every year ur 
* two, in Summer, as ſoon as the flower is paſt; each 
5 off- ſet forming a diſtint new plant; producing 
flowers in all reſpeQs like the parent; and new 
j varieties are obtained by ſowing the ſeed, 
Moſt of the bulbous plants produce ornamental 
5 flowers, and many of them of ſingular elegance, 
f flowering principally in the Spring and early part 
1 of Summer, and ſome ſorts in Autumn, as Colchi- 
d cums and Autumnal Crocus; and ſome ſorts of 
i Amaryllis, as the Guernſey and Belladonna Lily. 
> WH having all great merit for ornamenting the pleaſure 
d ground and flower garden; diſpoſed in any of the 
1 open borders or beds of common earth; ſome in 
hb continued rows, others depoſited in little clumps, 
* | of from three or four to five or ſix roots together, 
ye in patches about the borders, in aſſemblage with 
* the fibrous-rooted flower plants: but ſome of the 
| capital kinds of high-priced bulbs, and all thoſe 
* which are held in high eſtimation as fancy or prize 
* flowers; ſuch particularly as the Hyacinth, Tulip, 
5 Polyanthus-Narciſſus, are always planted in three or 
8 f;our-feet-wide beds by themſelves, and in rows 
Ly nine inches aſunder : and the more valuable ſorts 
4 are generally afforded occaſional protection of mats, 
&c. both in Winter, from ſevere froſts, and in. 
"BY Spring, when in flower, to preſerve the bloom 
_ longer in beauty. TED : 
* The arrangement of this claſs is alſo according to 
in the botanic names of the families or genera; and 
of the ſpecies in each genus or family are diſtinguiſhed | 
he by che Engliſh name, &c. as below. 5 
ng | 
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ALBUCA—Baftard Star of Bethlehem Major, or 
Greater—Minor, or Leaſt, 


 ALLIUM—{Garlick) My Yellow Moly—Hairy 

 White——Old 3 Great Broad- 

| leaved Purple—-Flawum, or Straw- coloured 

Roſaceous Starry Purple—-/i&orialis, or Broad 

Oni — n or Tree 
nion. | 


AM AR YLLIS—Lih Daffodil —Yellew Aubin 


—>Spring-flowering Yellow—Belladonna Lily— 
Guernſey Ly. 


BULBOCODIUM, or ; Spring Colchicum—Vernal, 


or $pring-flowering, 3 


CROCUS—TCrecus, or Saffron ; $ compriſing many 


varieties of Spring and Autumn BOT ering — 
as follows: 


Vernal, or Spring Crocus, viz, 


Yellow-flower 1 Yellow——Common 
Small Yellow——Golden Yellow——Cloth of 
Gold, or Yellow he ara Purple 
Atriped, | 


Blu: PER kind. Large Dee Yin i 
Blue Blue Purple-ſtriped—- lue V eote-Novges 
TEE, —P ale- blue. 


 Whate-flowering 114 W B 
| Purple-ſtriped—White Purple-bottomed—White 
Black ſtriped, or Large Scotch Crocus—Cream- 

coloured Aſn- coloured W hite 1 
White Violet-ſtriped, £ 


Parple—Large Purple—Small Purple——S triped- 
* * Purple hy” pp 
3 umnas® 


8 K | i= 


Offcinal, or Saffron Covens.Blk ue Purple-flowered, 


Fritillaria . Common, with chequered- 
flowers, many varieties— Dark-purple Vellow- 
ſpotted—-Great Yellow—-Dark Yellow—-Varie- 
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Antumnal- ing Crocus—-The White-flowered— 
— a Yellow- 
flowered—Many- flowered. 


with reddiſh golden — which is the Olkct 
nal Saffron, 


FRITILLARIA-—{ Fritillaria eee 


Tulip, and Crown Imperial, viz, 


ated Yellow —Black-flowered—Red-flowered— 
hite-flowered— Spotted-flowered—-Umbellife- 
| rous-flowering—Double-flowered. 2. Pyre- 


nean Alternate-leaved, many varieties, as above, 
23. Perſian Friedllaris, or Perſian Lily—the 


Tall Pyramidal- -flowering 
ped. | 


Lower Branching- 


Corona rials or Crown bertel kinds Com- 
mon Duſky-red—Yellow-{lowered— Bright- red 
— Golden Yellow—-Yeliow-ſtriped—— Double- 

Crown, or with two tier of flowers—— Triple- 


Crown, or with three tier of flowers—Double- 


flowered of cach variety—Gold-RripedJeaved—— 
Silver- W 


GALANTHUS—Snow-drop—-Common Single— 


Semi-double— Full. double. | 


GLADIOLUS—Gladiole——Sword Lay, or Corn- 
flag— Common Red, Purple, TR, Crmlon- 


 Howered, 


1 HELLE- 


£5 = 
"*- * 
1 
"HY 
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HELLEBORUS hen. Winter Aconite, | 


HY ACINTHUS—Hjacinth—1. Oriental, or Eaftern 
Hyacinth, numerous elegant varieties of whites, 
blues, reds, purples, fleſh-colours, yellows, &c, 
double and ſingle of each. 2, Grape, or Cluſ- 

tered flowered, White, Blue. 
Hyacinth—4. Maſcaria, or Muſk Hyacinth, Blue, 

White. 5. Comoſe, or Tufted Hyacinth.— 
6. Nodding-ſpiked Hyacinth— Wood Hyacinth, 

or Hare-Bells. | 


IRIS—f Iris )—compriſing ſeveral bulbous ſpecies, 
viz.—1. Xiphium, or Common Bulbous Iris, many 
varieties of Blues, Violets, Whites, Purples, Yel- 
lows, Blue and Whites—Blue and Yellows, and 
Striped-flowered-—— 2. Perſian Iris, with ele- 

ant variegated flowers.— 3. Sihrinchium, or Dou- 
dle Bulbous Iris, Blue, Yellow, 


IXIA—Ixia—-Bulbous Ixia, White and Yellow, 
Purple and Yellow, Blue and White Entire 
White, and Variegated- flowered. . 


LEUCO UM - reater Snew-drop—=Spring- flower- 


: ing—Summer-flowering—Autumnal-flowering. : 


LILIUM—Lily——Common White Lily—Depen- 
dent- flowered White——Broad-{talked Multiflo- 
rous White—-Double-flowered White—-Striped- 

leaved White—Orange Lily—Bulbifcrous Orange 
Lily—Fiery Bulbiferous Orange Lily. 


 Martagon Lilies, having all the petals or flower- 
leaves rolled back. and the flowers alſo reflexed 
Common Old Martagon, or Tuik's-cap, with 
 Purpliſh black-ſpotted Adana 


3. Feathered 


Boo  AoQ”Y hy my 2 AHH oa 
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and Double-flowered——Pompony Martagon, the 
red, white, ſpotted, and double Superb, or 


Great Yellow Martagon——Chalcedonian Scarlet 
Martagon—Canada Spotted Martagon, 


 NARCISSUS— Narcifus—Daffodil and Jonquil— 
1. Common Yellow Daffodil, the Pale-yellow, 
Deep-yellow—Yecllow and White—Golden cup- 
ERS gp Pr Short-tubed, Semi- double- 
owered, Full- double — 2. Poetic, or Common 
White Narciſſus, with vellow-cupped flowers, 
purple-cupped, double-flowered—-3. Hoop-pet- 
ticoat Yellow Narciſſus,—-4. Two-coloured In- 
comparable Narciſſus, ſingle and double-flou ered, 
: —— 5, Late White Narciſlus.——6 Odoriferous 
Starry-yellow.—7. Minor Yellow: Winter Daſ- 
: fodil.—8. Polyanthus Narciſſus, or Multiflorous 
5 Daffodil, producing many flowers from the ſame 
ſheath, compriſing ſuch as Entire Whites, white 
_ and yellow neQariums, or inner cups; 
White, with orange cups; White, with ſulphur 
cups; Entire Yellow; Yellow, with orange 
cups; Yellow, with ſulphur cups, and Dpuble- 
flowered of each, 1 5 185 


| Narciſſus Jonquilla—Fongquil, or Ruſh- leaved Multi- 
florous Daffodil Minor Yellow Jonquil—Mzjor 
Yellow Jonquil—Starry Jonquil—-Yellow and 
White—White-flowered—Semi-double——Full-_ 
double—Large Inodorous Double, all of the Mul- 

_ tiflorous tribe, producing from two or three, to ſix 
or eight flowers from the ſame ſheath or /parba. 


ORNITHOGALUM—-Srar of Bethlchem——Pyra- 
midal Large White Starry——Pyrenean Whiteiſh | 
Green-——Yellow-flowered——-Umbelliferous. 
flowered——Broad-l:aved Arabian Nodding- 
flowered, 


 PANCRA- 
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PANCRATIUM— Pancratium Lily, or Sea Daffodil 


— Maritime Large White. 


POLYANTHES——Tuberoſe——- Common Sinele 


White — Double White - Gold- ſtriped- leaved. 


SCILLA—S$gzill, or Sea Onion Common Mari. 


time Amoenous. or Delicate Byzantine Blue. 
Squil!—Peruvian Conical White-flowered, Blue. 


 fowered—-Italian Blue Hemiſpherical-flowered 
D Bifoliated, or Two-leaved, the White- lowered, 
Bluc- flowe red Uniffolious, or One-leaved White 


— Autumnal-flowering—--(L:lio-Hyacinthus) Lily 
Hyacinth, or Squamous-rooted Squill. | 


 TULIPA—Tzulig—confiſting of innumerable varie. 


ties of early and late kinds, viz. 


Early kinds, low prowers—Confiſting of White ard 


Red-ſtriped—- White and Purple White and 


 Roſe-coloured, many varieties, the principal of 


which have names given them according to the 


fancy of the floriſts, ſuch as the Early Van Toll, 


Early Claramond, Grand Duke, Golden Sceptre, 


and numerous others, as may be obſerved in the 


ſhop catalogues, where they may be obtained in 


great variety. 


| Late kinds, tall growers and large flowers —Compriling 


ſeveral hundred varieties of different colours, 


 1{tripes, and variegations, divided by the floriſts 


accordingly into claſſes, viz. Bizarres, or Fancy 


Tulips. with yellow grounds variouſly ſtriped 


with black, purple, red, brown, violet, olive or 


orange, &c —Byblomon, or white grounds, ſtrip- 
ed variouſly with black, brown, violet, red, or 


_ crimſon and red, &c,—Baguets, finely ſtriped 


with different colours, 
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Alt the foregoing collection of bulbous flower 
plants are perennial in the bulb, or at lcaſt, it mul- 
tiplying exccedingly by a progeny of off-ſe's annu- 
ally, it perpetuates the ſpecies from year to year, 
and greatly increaſes the ſtore ; for, although the 


ſame individual bulb exiſts but for a certain time, 
ſome not more than a year, as in the Tulip; others 


ſeveral years, they all, previous to their diſſolution, 
afford from their ſides a ſupply of off-ſet ſuckers or 


ng bulbs io continue and increaſe the reſpective 


kinds, ſo as that at the end of many years, what is 


often conſidered as the ſame individua root, is, in 


reality, another produced from the off-ſet progeny of 
the parent, as above; each, however, ctaining all the 


properties of the mother plant, producing the ſame 


ſorts of flowers: ſome buibous plants alſo produce 
many young bulbs on their flowcr-ſtems at top and 
ſides, as in ſeveral ſpecies of 4/{;um, & c. hence deno- 
minated bulbi ferous bulbs: and new varieties of all 


the different bulbous ſpecies, &c. are obtained from 


ſeed, producing young bulbs, arriving to a flower. 
ing ſtate, ſome ſorts in two or three years, others 
not in leſs than five, ſix, or ſeven, as in the Tulip. 
The ſeaſon of flowering of bulbous plan's, is at 
different times, fiom January, February, March, 


and April, till October or November, but the prin- 
cipal bloom of the capital Spring and Summer ſorts, 


is from March or April, till June and July, and 
the autumnal-flowering bulbs, ſuch as Colchicum, 
the Crocus Autumnalis, Autumnal Narciſſus, Yellow 


Autumnal Amaryliis, Guernſey and Belladonna 
Lilies, &c. flower only in Autumn, about Auguſt, 


deptember, October, &c. | 
The earlieſt Spring bulbs are the Helleborus hya- 


mel;zs, or Winter Aconite, Snow-d16p, Spring Crocus, 
Common Daffodil, Early Dwarf Tulips, Early Hya- 


cinths, &c. the former of which flowering in Janu- 
ary or beginning of February, the others in February 


and March, ſucceeded by the general blow of 1ya- 


cinths, 
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cinths, Narciſſus, Jonquils, Fritillarias, Crown. 
Imperial, Tulips, Lilies, &c. . 
oft of the Spring and Summer flowering bulbs, 
produce their leaves and flowers to2eiher, and 
| when the flower faies the ſeed- pod advances, 
ripening ſeed the ſame Summer, then the leaves 
and flower-{tems clecays, and the bulb ceaſes groy. 
ing for a certain period, drawing no nouriſhment 
from the ground; and in this interval of reſt, before 
they put out new fibres, they admit of being taken 
vp to ſeparate the off-ſets and to be kept out of the 
ground ſeveral months, if required, till the ground 
1s new digged, in Autumn, Winter, or Spring. 
| But the autumnal-flowering bulbs, moſtly pro- 
duce their flowers at one time and the leaves at 
another, as in Colckicum, ſome ſors of Amaryllis, 
&c, in which the flower-ſtem and flower advances 
entirely naked or unattended by leaves, and when 
the flowers decay, the leaves in ſome ſorts iſſue 
from the root ſoon after, others not till Spring, 
continuing their gzowth till May or June, then 
decay, and the roots are at their full growth, and 
is the time to take them up for ſeparating the off- 


ſeis, or to tranſplant them, or kept out of the for 
ground two or thiee months, but muſt be planted in 
Again time enough to produce their Autumn bloom, Au 
All the ſorts of bulbous plants of this liſt are for 3 


the general pait hardy enough to ſucceed in the full the 
round, in any common foil, in beds or borders, 
though the Guernſey and the Belladonna Amaryllis the 


are ſomewhat tenderiſh, require a warm dry border, = 
where they may have occaſional protection from ſom 
| ſevere froſt, alſo from hard rains when in bloom; me! 
and ſome ſhould be alſo planted in pots to move cap 
under ſhelter occaſionally ; and the Tuberoſe ſhou}d qui 


generally be planted in pots, in Spring and early hav 
part of Summer, and placed in hot-beds or hot- 
_ houſes to forward them more effectually to flower- I the; 
ing, afterwards removed to the full air, 1 
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The general ſeaſon for 133 and planting 
moſt ſorts of bulbous-rooted flowers, is in Autumn, 
while the bulbs are out of the ground, they have 
ing been taken up in Summer, &c, after their blow 
was paſt, and the leaves decayed, the root being then 
done growing, and admits of removal without the 
leaſt check or injury, to keep till Autumn, &c, 
when the borders and beds ſhould be new digged 
for planting them; for bulbs muſt not generally be 
taken up during their growth; fo that the planting 
of the capital ſorts of Spring and Summer-blowin 

roots, ſhould, for the principal blow, be] res 
from about the middle or end of September to the 
beginning, middle, or end of November, for next 
year's general bloom; finiſhing the Autumn plant- 
ing before the froſt ſets in: and ſome ſorts may be 
retained out of the ground till the Spring, in Janu- 
ary, or the beginning or middle of February at lateſt, 
then perform the final planting for ſucce ſſional 
flowering; but as to the autumnal-flowering bulbs, 
they ſhould always be planted in July or Auguſt, to 
flower the ſame Autumn, in September and October. 
All the ſorts of bulbous flowers may be obtained 
for planting, at moſt of the nurſery and ſeedſmen's, 
in full collection, applying for them timeouſly in 


Autumn, &c. | | | 

The borders and beds, where deſigned to plant 
them, ſhould be neatly digged for their reception, 
Jaying them in a gradual rounding form, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. Tn | 2 
As to the order of planting, they may be diſpoſed, 
ſome about the common borders and other compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground, and ſome of the 
capital kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciſſus, Jon- 


quils, &c. planted in beds by themſelves, both to 


have occaſional protection from the weather when in 
flower, and that they may exhibit a grand blow toge - 
ther; ſome alſo planted in pu and water-glaſſes, 

Ld ap ns to 
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to place in hot-beds and hot-houſes, or any apart- 
_ of an houſe, to blow in Winter and early in 
ring. | TH 
1 2 them in the borders, it is adviſable to 
difpob them moſtly in little clumps, of three, four, 
or five roots together, having the clumps one or two 
| Yards diſtance, all of one fort in each clump ; plac- 
| Ing the low early blowers in front, ſuch as the Win- 
ter Aconite, Snow-drops, Crocus, &c. the others 
more backward, according to their degrees of height, 


having the Crown-Imperials and the White, 


Orange, and Martagon Lilies, &c. placed towards 
the middle and back range ; performing the plant- 
ing of the ſmaller kinds by a blunt-ended dibble, 
therewith planting the bulbs three inches deep, but 
the larger roots may be planted by making apertures 


with a garden trowel, &c. three or four inches 


depth; being careful to intermix the different ſorts 
in ſeparate cluſters, or in ſingle plants, as to exhibit 
a proper variety and a conſtant ſucceſſion of bloom 
in every part. | 5 ä | 

For planting the capital ſorts in beds, ſhould have 
beds four feet wide, with two-feet alleys between, 
forming the beds neat, in a roundiſh moderate ſwel- 


ling form, and the edze either planted with Box or 


Thrift, in neat order; or in delault of theſe, beat up 


the edge ſtraight, firm, and even with the ſpade, and 


the roots may be planted in rows length-ways the 


bed, nine inches aſunder, either by dibble, fix inches 


diſtant in the row, and three or four inches 
deep, or may draw dril!s that depth with a hoe, 


and place the bulb therein, bottom downward, prel- 


fing them into the ground, and draw the earth 
evenly over them; or may with a ſpade or rake, 


trim the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, 


four or five inches deep, into the alley, then 
place the roots upon the ſur face of the bed the 


above diſtance, bottom downward, preſſing them a 
little into the earth, and, with a ſpade, caſt the earth 


out 
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out of the alley over them evenly; and as ſoon as 


lanted, in either of the above methods, rake the 
2 of the bed or border ſmooth, 

And the planting in water-plaſles, for blowi ing 
in an apartment of a houſe in Winter and early 
part of Spring, may be performed any time fron: 
October or November till Februav or March, hav- 
ing proper glaſſes for the purpole, formed with 
large concave mouths big enough each to admit one 
large bulb, are {old at the glaſs-thops and {redimen's, 
elpecially thoſe who deal largely in bulbous roots; 
and in which may plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 


anthus-Narcillus, and other Narciſſus kinds, Jon- 


quils and other Spring-flowering bulbs; fill the 
glaſſes with ſoft water, and place one bulb in each 
glaſs, with the bottom to touch the water, they 
will ſoon ſhoot their fibres down into the water and 
flower-ſtems above; ſupplying them with freſh 


water as that in the glaſſes exhauſts, 


Alſo may plant ſome roots of Hyacinths, Narci Tus, 


Early Tulips, Jonquils, or any other, in pots of 


light dry earth, or iandy ſoil, in October, Novem- 


ber, or any time in Winter, and the pots placed in 


the inſide of the windows of an houle, or in a 
hot-houſe, &c, to blow early. 

The capital ſorts, planted in beds in the flower 
garden, it defended from Winter and Spring froſts 
in their early growth by a covering of mats over 
hoop-arches, will be of much advantage, but ex- 


poled fully on days; and when in bloom, the fine 
Hyacinths and Tulips, it deſended with an awnin 


or umbrella of mats, & c. erected over the beds to 


keep off hard rains and the mid-day ſun, but high 
enough to admit the morning lun and full air, and 
of viewing the flowers, it will preſerve the beauty | 


of the blow much 2 
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When they are paſt flowering, and the leaves 
and ſtalks decay, the roots then ceaſing to grow for 


ſome time, ſhould then take them up, eſpecially all 


tne capital Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciſſus, &c. every 
year, both to ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets, and have 
| the beds freſh prepared for replanting them; and 
moſt other bulbs ſhould generally be taken up once 
every other year or two, or in three years at moſt, 
as they will be increaſed into large cluſters, wanting 
_ ſeparation ; though it is eligible to take up moſt of 


the principal ſorts annually. | 


When taken up, let the off-ſets be ſeparated from 


the large roots for propagation; and ſuch 
are of ſize enough to blow, ſhould be 
among the other large roots, and the ſmall 


tion of bulbs, next page. is 


dien, they demand univerſal eſtimation 
1 lants,—Scc their culture, 


off-\=ts as 
reſerved 


ones kept 


ſeparate, and planted in beds by themlelves for a 
year or two, till they acquire a proper blowing ſtate : 
the other proper blowing roots may be dried and 
8 Autumn, for planting as before directed. 
When deſigned to raiſe any of this tribe of plants 
from ſeed, to gain new varieties, it is effected by 
ſowing them ſoon after they are ripe in beds or 
boxes of light rich earth, as hereafter; and when 
the plants come up next year, keep them clean from 
| weeds till they have had two or three years growth, 
then take them up at the decay of the leaf, and 
manage them as the old roots, —— See the propaga- 


The above arrangement compriſing the hardy 
| bulbous-rooted family, which, though not ſo con- 
ſiderable as the fbrous-rooted tribe, furniſhes a 
grand variety of ornamental garden flowers, mary 
of very great elegance, and have all conſiderable 
 _ merit for adorning the pleaſure ground and flower 

garden; and as their propagation is effected abun- 

— by root off-ſets, and occaſionally by ſeed, 
and eaſily cultivated in any common ſoil of a gar- 
as flower 


Bulbous 


Wer 


36 
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Bulbous roots are commonly conſidered as peren- 
nials, or at leaſt they perpetuate? their ſpecies by 
root off-ſets every year, and in ſome forts, as the 
Tulips and ſome others, wholly renew the main 
bulb, for what is often conſidered as the ſame indi- 
vidual parent root, is a new one formed each year 
by the chief off-ſet, produced from the old one, 
which entirely decays annually and always produces 
one larger ſucker or off- ſet to ſucceed it for flowering 
the following year, beſides ſmaller ones for increaſe ; 
in other ſorts, the ſame bulb continues many years, 
furniſhing alſo an ofi-ſpring of young fide bulbs for 
propagation,—See the methods of their propagation 
and general culture in the proceeding articles, un- 
der ſeparate heads: e 


Melbods of propagating the foregoing Claſs of 
Bulbous Roots. 1 


TE E propagation or method of raiſing and mul- 
tiplying bulbous-rooted plants, is performed occa- 
honally by ſeed, to gain new varieties; but princi- 
pally by root off-ſets, or young bulbs of the root, 
tor the general propagation of all the different 
ſpecies and already acquired varieties, and by which 
they propagate freely in great abundance annually : 
and lome forts alſo by bulbs produced on the ſides 
and top of the flower-ſtems. 


Firſt, by SEED. 
But the different varieties of the ſeveral ſpecies 


were all firſt obtained from ſeed, and by which the 
ig 1 3 varieties 
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varieties of ſeveral forts are increaſed very conſider. 
ably, fuch as in Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthus- 
Narciſſus, Fritillarias, Crown-Imperials, Colchi- 
euins, Crocus, and ſome others, and whoſe varieties, 
in-the two former particularly, amount to ſome 
hundreds, and additional new ones are annually 


this very tedious work, for in ſome bulbs, it is often 
From three, four, or five, to fix or ſeven years from 
the time of ſowing, before they flower, and in the 
Tulips particularly, it is not only ſometimes fix 


or ſeven years before they blow, but is often two 
or three years more before they break into variega- 
tions of ſtripes and bright colours; ſo that the work 
of raiſing bulbous flowers from ſeed becomes a very 
_ tedious procels ; but there is no other way of gain- 
new varieties; nor are all bulbs ſo long before 
they blow, ſome will flower in three or four years; 
but the Tulip and Hyacinth, on account of the vaſt 
_ diverſity and beauty of the varieties, are the prin- 
cipal bulbs in which a ſupply of ſeedlings are often 
that when deſigned to 

raiſe a freſh ſtock of varictics, it can be —_— 


_ raiſed to gain new ſorts; 


n 
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only by ſeed, and theſe once obtained, may be in- 
— numerouſly always of the ſame ſorts by root 
off-ſets, &c. as above obſerved. | ; 

We ſhall therefore-proceed to exhibit fome gene- 
ral directions of the method of raiſing them from 
ſeed, and then their propagation by off-ſets of the 
root, and by cauline or ſtem off-ſets, 

By ſeed, as we juſt above obſerved, all the im- 
menſe variety of our fine Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
other bulbous flowers were originally obtained, and 
the curious profeſſed floriſts always practiſe it more 
or leſs annually, eſpecially of ſuch kinds which are 
noted for affording variety, particularly Tulips 
and Hyacinths as the principal, but occaſionally 
Polyanthus-Narciſſus, Fritillarias, Crown-Imperials, 
Colchicums, Jonquils, Crocus, &c. all of which 
furniſh different varieties from ſeed, but the Tulip 
and Hyacinth the moſt abundant. _ | 

When therefore it is intended to fow bulbous 
flower ſeeds, muſt mark ſome plants which produce 
the handſomeſt flowers, and after flowering permit 

the flower-ſtems to remain to perfect the ſeed, 
which, when perfectly ripe, gather in a dry day, 
expoſe the hawks thereof to dry and harden it, then 
beat or rub it out and clear it from rubbiſh for 
ſowing, either the ſame year, in Auguſt, Septem- 
ber, or in Spring following; and may be ſowed in 
beds of any good light earth, or in boxes; breaking 
the earth fine, and may ſow the ſeed either on the 
ſur face, and cover it with ſome ſifted earth from a 
quarter to half an inch deep, according to the ſize 
of the feed, the ſmalleſt ſize to be ſowed the ſhal- 
loweſt, and fo in proportion; or? may ſow it in 
ſhallow drills, covering it in with earth the depth 
above adviſed, ſhallower or deeper as the ſeed is 
ſmaller or larger. FS 

They will come up in 2 or May, but great 

care muſt be had to give moderate light waterings if 
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dry weather, and let the earth be kept exceedingly 
clean from weeds; for the pn will riſe very 
ſlender at firſt, and weeds Joon injure them, ſo 
ſhould weed them with the utmolt care, to en. 
courage their growth as much as 18 as both 
the tops and root will be very ſmall the firſt Sum- 
mer. LT 

As to their future general culture, obſerve in the 
firſt place, that as in June or July the tops will 


moſtly decay, as is common to bulbous plants, then, 


having the ſurface of the beds well cleared from 
weeds, &c. it will be eligible to fift a quarter or 
half an inch depth of fine earth over the 1 &c. 
and thus to remain till next year, when the plants 


will come up ſtronger, managing them as above; 


and in the ſecond or third Summer, if they have 
made any tolerable progreſs in bulbing in the root, 
may, when the leaves decay, take up the young 
bulbs and plant them out in nurlery-beds of light 
earth, in rows three or four inches aſunder, draw- 
ing ſhallow drills for this purpoſe an inch deep, ſo 
place the roots therein an inch or two aſunder; 
and, after having a year's growth there, may in 
Summer, at the decay of the leaf, tranſplant them 
into other beds, in rows ſix inches diſtance, by 


two or three inches in the row, and the ſame in 


depth. = | | 


After this the bulbs will increaſe faſt in growth, 
and arrive to a flowering ſtate, obſerving, when 


they flower, to mark thoſe which diſcover eligible 


properties, to take up for planting by themſelves at 
the proper ſeaſon, though the Tulips, as their merit 


conſiſts in a diverſity of elegant colours in ſtripes 


and variegations, will probably not break into 


_ variegated colours for a year or two after they firſt 
blow, for the firſt flowers are commonly wholly 


ſelf- coloured, or all of one colour; but to encourage 


their breaking into variegations, ſhould, after they 


have 


performed their Summer's growth for that year, 
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have produced their firſt flowers, be planted into 
beds of light, dry, poor ſoil, for one or two years 
or more, which will greatly aſſiſt their breaking; 
ſo that according as they change into beautiful 
ſtripes, &c. let them be marked in order for taking 
up at the proper lifting ſeaſon, when the flowers 
and leaves decay; likewiſe the ſeveral other ſorts 
of ſeedling bulbs, having been marked when in 
flower, agreeable to the requiſite properties of their 
reſpective bloom, ſhould alſo be lifted at the decay 
of the flowers, &c. and let the bulbs of each dif- 
ferent ſort be kept ſeparate, properly dried and 
cleaned, then laid up in the dry till Autumn, about 
October, November, &c. and then planted, the 


choice varieties of each ſpecies ſeparate, in beds, 


borders, &c, where they are to flower, and every 
year, in Summer, &c. ſoon after their bloom is 
paſt and the flower-ſtems decayed, take up the 
roots of all the fine varieties pai ticularly, both in 


order to ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets for propagat- 
ing and multiplying the different ſorts, and to give 


opportunity of new preparing the ground, for 


planting them again in Autumn, for bulbous plants 
are of many years duration, perpetuating their ſpe- 


cies annually by the root off-ſets, &c. as aforeſaid. 
—See the propagation by off-Jets, and the general 
cullure of the flowering bulb tz. | 


, 
— 


By Root Or 81 Ts. 


By off-ſet young bulbs emitted from the ſides ot 


the old ones, all ſorts of bulbous-rooted flowers 
propagate freely, and in moſt kinds in tolerable 


abundance every year, fit to take off in Summer, 


Autumn, &c. when the flowers and ftalks of the 
reſpective ſorts decay, the old roots having then 


loſe 
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loſe their fibres and ceaſe to grow for a certain time, 
and may then, without the leaſt check or injury be 
taken up, and all the off. pring young buli>s emitted 
from the fides of the main root, detached ; al, 
when taken up at that period, the roots may be 
retained out of the ground two or thre months ot 
more, both for Autumn, Winter, and Spring plant. 

mg. ws 
But if ſuffered to continue in the ground any 
conſiderable time after they have done flowering, 
the roots would put forth new fibres, and aſſume 
_ Freſh growth, when it would be too late to remove 
them ſucceſsfully that ſeaſon, as they having then 
begun to form the bud for next year's flowering, 
would conſequently in many forts, receive ſo great 
a check by removal, ſo as either to prevent their 
flowering the enſuing year, or occaſion them to 
flower very weakly ; ſo muſt obſerve the proper 
period, when deſigned to take up any ſort of bulbous 
roots, to perform it principally ſoon after the flower 
fades, both in order to ſeparate the off-ſets for pro- 
Pagation, and for trariſplanting the bulbs into neu- 
| Prepared beds, &c. either ſoog after, or for keeping 
them out of the ground for Autumn or Spring plant- 
Ing, as aforeſaid ; for when lifted at the above 
period of reſt, they will endure to be retained out 
of the earth ſeveral months, and will ſhoot with 
greater vigour when planted again, provided they 
are not kept out of the ground till the Spring 1s 
much advanced, though Autumn is the principal 
ſeaſon to plant for the general bloom, and allot a 
ſmaller quantity for the Spring planting, about 

January or February, for ſucceſſional flowers. 

When, however, there is an abſolute neceſſity 
for removing bulbous roots, afier they have aſſumed 
a freſh growth, they ſhould be planted again directly, 
or as ſoon after as poſhble, otherwiſe they will re- 
ceive a conſiderable check, 
e e However, 
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However, in reſpe& to the work of taking up 
the old bulbs, to ſeparate the off-ſeis for propa- 
gation, be careful to perform this always ſoon after 


— the flowers fades, and che ſtalks and leaves decay, 
105 for the reaſons above explained; generally chuſe 
% dry weather, and, having a {ſcooped garden trowel, 
* or handy ſpade for large roots of the Lily tribe, &c. 
ant. dig them clean up without cutting or bruifing, and 
Jet all the {mall off-ſet bulbs, attached to the main 
: or mother-roots, be ſlipped off, keeptng the mother. 
17 bulbs by themſelves, likewiſe the larger off. ſets, capa- 
My, ble of lowering the future year, ſhould alſo be kept 
wi in a ſeparate parcel], to pſant as flowering bulbs, and 
then he ſmaller ones ſeparated in order to be planted in 
inp nurſery-beds for a year or two till they acquire pro- 
ren per ſize and ſtrength to flower in tolerable pei ſec- 
hate non, ther planted in the borders, beds, &c. among 
\ to he full-flowering roots; for, as the off-ſets will be 


oper of different growths, ſome will flower the year 
bous Ml following, others not till the ſecond or third ſeaſon 
8 in any degree of ſtrength and beaux. 
po The large mothei-bulbs, taken up for the ſepara. 
new. ion of the off.ſets, may, if moſt convenient, be 
ping dried, cleaned, and Lept in the houſe till September, 
lart⸗ October, &c. for general planting, except the 
love Autumn- flowering bulbs, ſuch as Colchicums, Au- 
4 out {Miuanal Crocus, Narciſſus, &c. which ſhould be 

with {Ways planted again in July and Auguſt, to flower 


9 


| they the ſame year in Autumn. To. | 

ing is The off-ſets, when ſeparated from the mother. 
ncipal bulbs, may either be planted directly, eſpecially the 
lot a {Waller ones, or kept a month or two, or more, out 


about {MW ground, if the place is not ready for them, dig 

ceflity feet wide, and in which plant the larger off-ſets, in 

Tamcd Pes fix or eight inches alunder, either by dibbling 

rectly, {nm in that diſtance, by five or fix inches in the 

ill re- Piu, and two deep, or draw drills with a hoe the 
5 0 above 


ever, 


beds of light earth for their reception three or four 
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above diſtance and depth, placing the roots along 
the bottom in a row, and draw the earth over 
them; but ſome of the largeſt off-lets may be planted 
in beds and borders, among the full-flowerin 
bulbs; however, as io the fmalier off ſets, they 
ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds. in rows five or 
fix inches aſunder, generally in drills the depth ag 
above, placing the roots three or four inches aſun- 
der in the rows, and earth them overevenly, _ 
Let them have a year's growth in theſe beds, till 
next Summer, when the flowers and leaves then 
decay, and by which time the bulbs will have in. 
creaſed in ſize, they may be taken up, and the largeſt 
ſeparated, to add to the cul:eftion of the full flower. 
ing bulbs, and the others reſe ved for planting again 
in new-prepared nurſery-beds, to have another 
year's growth, when they wil) almoſt in general 
have acquired proper ſize and ſtrength for flower. 
ing in full perfection, and may then be planted 
„ No: fy 


By Calin, or Stalk Bongs. 


Some of the bulbous-rooted tribe, producing 
young bulbs on the flower-ſtalks, both at the ſides 
and top, which ſerve alſo to propagate the ſpecies, 
as in many ſpecies of Moly, of the genus Alliun, 
and in the bulbiferous Lily, &c. in which the bulbs 
are produced in Summer on the ſtalk, and ripen the 
ſame ſeaſon, proper for planting in Autumn. 
In the bulbiferous kinds, the young bulbs are in 
ſome produced principally at top of the flower-ſtem, 
ia a head, as in the Moly tribe, &c. others emit 
them from the fides of the ſtem, at the joints; and, in 
each method, are commonly ripe and proper for tak- 
ing off in July or Auguſt ; they, however, ſhould be 
ſuffered to grow till ſome what hardened, then ſlipped 
ſeparately, afterwards laid to dry and harden 8 ay 
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ſun, then planted in nurſery- beds, either by dibble 
or in drills, five or fix inches aſunder, and an inch 
or two deep, earthing the bujbs over that depth; 
and here they may remain a year or two, till of a 
tull-blowing ſtate, then removed, when the ſtalks 
and leaves decay in Summer, and planted again in 
Autumn where they are deſigned to flower; manag- 
ing them as adviſed before for the root off. lets. 


General Order of Planting Flowering Bulbs, 


and general Culture. 


IN the different bulbous-rooted flowers, a ſucceſ- 
ſion of bloom may be obtained from January or 
February, till October or November, commencing 
firſt in the early blow of the Snow-drop, Crocus, 
Daffodil, &c. and continued in ſucceſhonal order 
by other ſoris in their due ſeaſon, all Spring and 
Summer, till ſucceeded by the autumnal kinds, as 
Colchicums, Autumnal-Narciſſus, flowering in Au- 
guſt, September, and October; ſo that a collection 
Fi of flowering bulbs have great merit for ornament- 
ing the pleaſure ground, in the open flower borders 
and beds, &c, and occaſionally to plant in pots and 
"ths water-glaſſes, for adorning the apartments of an 
| houſe, or for placing in hot-houſes, hot-beds, &c. 


985 for forcing to an early bloom in Winter and 
te in Spring. „ 5 
tem, All the ſorts in the liſt of bulbous- rooted flowers, 


are hardy enough to proſper in any common foil in 
lower-beds and borders, in the plealure ground 
and flower garden, &c. proper both to introduce in 
aſſemblage with the fibrous-raoted flowers, and in 
beds by themſelves, in ſeparate colle&ions of dif- 
*rent ſorts, but eſpecially ſome of the capital — 
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of Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthus- Narciſſus, Jon. 
quils, and any other principal ſorts that may be 
required. . 


But a collection of the fineſt 1 and Hya. 


cinths, in particular, ſhould always be planted in 


beds by themſelves, both in order to have an oppor. 


tunity of affording them ſome occaſional protection 
from the weather, anc of having the pleaſure of 
viewing them together to greater advantage under 
one point of view; and for which reaſon may allo 
plant any other deſirable ſorts, as Jonquils, Polyan- 
thus-Narciſſus, Colchicums, Fritillarias, Star of 
Bethlehem, Crown-Imperials, Bulbous Iris, Crocus, 


Belladonna 10 or any of the Common Lily tribe, 


and ſuch other bulbous kinds that may be approved 
and required to have them in collection in ſeparate 
beds. See the method of planting as hereafter, 

However, a collection of the bulbous kinds 
ſhould always be diſtributed alſo in the common 
flower-borders, in aſſemblage with the fibrous and 
_ tuberous-rooted flowers, as before obſerved, to ef- 
fe& a variety in the diverſity of their different 


flowers, being planted ſome in a line towards the 
edge, as Winter Aconite, Snow-drop, Crocus, &c. 
and others in ſmall patches, clumps, or bunches, at 


moderate diſtances, of three or four roots in each, 
or ſome of the large kinds planted ſingly; all of 
which as hereafter explained. | 


The principal ſeaſon for planting all the forts of 
Spring and Summer-flowering bulbous roots, is in 


Autumn, about Oftober and November, and begin- 
ning of December, or before Chriſtmas for the 
general blow the following year, and a few may be 
reſerved for Spring-planting, in the end of January, 
or in February for a ſucceſſional bloom, to come in 
after the blow of the autumnal plantation, thereby 
continue the bloom of the reſpective ſorts two or 
three weeks longer ; thoſe planted in — or 
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before Chriſtmas; will flower earlieſt and ſtrongeſt, 
and the Spring-planted roots, if planted in due time, 
not later than February, will blow the ſame year, a 
fortnight or three weeks ſooner than thoſe of the 
Autumn-planting ; however, ſhould not omit plant- 
ing the ſupply of 55 bulbs in Autumn, at 
the above time, to produce the general blow; 

but where it was omitted to plant in Autumn, take 
the firſt opportunity to plant them early in the 


Spring, in open dry weather. 


But the autumnal-flowering bulbs, ſuch as Col- 


chicums, Autumn Narciſſus, Crocus, &c. ſhould 


always be planted at the end of July, or early in 
Auguſt, time enough for them to blow ſirong the 
ſame year in Autumn, in their proper ſeaſon, 
A moderately light dry ſoil is the moſt ſuitable 
for moſt of the bulbous tribe, eſpecially for the 
Autumn-p'anting, though the general part will 
ſucceed in any common ſoil of a garden, and almoſt 
in any expoſure; however, for the capital ſorts, it 


is requiſite io prepare beds of the beſt moderately 


light ſoil. | 
Planting in beds.—In planting the capital forts of 


bulbs ſeparate in beds in the principal flower ground, 


ſuch as Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. let the beds be ar- 

ranged parallel, and about three and a half or four 
feet wide, with eighteen-inch or two feet-wide 
alleys between bed and bed, the ground well digged 
one or two ſpades deep, and finely broken, gene- 


rally raiſing the beds three or four inches above the 


leve] of the alleys, and ſomewhat higheſt in the 
middle, in an ealy rounding manner, and well 


raked. 5 


Then the bulbs are to be planted in lines length- 


ways the bed, from fix to nine inches diſtance, by 


hve or ſix inches apart in each row, and from two 

or three to four inches deep over the crown of the 

bulbs, according to their ſize, the largeſt to be 
OR 15 , pPlamed 
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planted wo” re the method of planting, being 
either by dibbling the ſmajler and middling bulbs 
in with a blunt-ended dibble, two or three inches 
deep, carefully ſtriking the earth very cloſely about 
the roots ſo as to leave no hollow; or, for the 
larger bulbs, may open holes with a hollow trowel, 
a proporizonable depth and diſtance, planting one 
bulb in each hole, thruſting it a little down, ard 
earth them over the proper depth; or draw drills 
for general planting, the diſtznce and depth as 
above, ſo place the roots in the bottom of the drill, 
preſſing them a little into the earth, and draw the 
top earth over them : or may occaſionally plant the 


choice kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. by the 


following methods; firſt, raking the earth off the 
ſurface of the bed, from two to three or four inches 


deep into the alleys, or trim it off that depth wih 


a ſpade, then place the bulbs bottom downward, 


upon the ſurface of the bed, in lines the afore- 
mentioned diſtance, thruſting each a little into the 


earth, as obſerved in the drill-planting ; then, with 


the ſpade, caſt the earth out of the alley evenly 


over the bulbs, covering them therewith an equal 
depth, and as ſoon as planted, ſmooth-rake the 
ſurface of the beds. : „„ 

Being thus planted in beds, the principal care is 
to keep them always very clear from weeds; and 
the beds containing the prime ſorts of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c. may be defended occaſionally in Win- 


ter and early Spring, from ſevere froſts and other 


inclement weather, either by arching the beds over 


with hoops, and covered with large thick mats, or 
canvas, in rigorous weather, as above; or may, 


before the f, come up, defend the 100ts with 2 
covering of dry long litter, in default of mats; but 


always with mats, &c. ſupported on arches, after 


the grants appear above-ground, if any protection 
is uſed, for covering is not abſolutely neceſſary, as 
GE: Es e 1 
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the plants both in root and top are hardy enough 
but only if diſcretionally covered on nights, &c* 


when very bad weather, and cutting winds pre 


vail, after the flower-bud begins to advance, it, by 

affording ſome protection, will aſſiſt their flowering 

in greater perfection. . 
Likewiſe, when the plants of the fine Tulips, Hya- 


cinths, &c. in beds, are of full bloom, if an arched 
awning of _ hoops, or rods, are then conſtrufted 
acroſs the 


eds, a yard or more high, to ſupport 
mats, or canvas, on nights and when it rains hard, 
and aiſo to ſhade them from the full ſun, from nine 
or ten till three or four o'clock, it wiil preſerve the 
the beauty of the flowers, and continue them longer 


in full perlection; for as ſome of theſe kinds are 


ee at a very high rate, no pains ſhould be 
pared to obtain them flowering in as great perfec- 


tion, and continue as long in flower as poſlible ; 
ſo that an awning of the above kind may be con- 
ſtructed high enough to ſtand under, and in which 


the mats or canvas may always remain on at top, 


and the ſides let down on nights, and occaſionally 
on days, more or leſs, to defend the flowers from 
the ſun, rains, &c. but when the flowers are 2 5 

mit 


perfection, remove the covering entirely to a 
the air and rains freely, to improve the growth of 


the roots and their off-ſets, till the flower-ſtems 
begin to decay, and have done their Summer's 
growth. EE T 5 
Then, when the ſtalks and leaves decay, the 
roots ſhould be taken up, the off-ſets ſeparated, and 
the ſmaller ones may be planted again ſoon after, 
but the larger off-ſets, and the main bulbs, muſt 


be dried, cleaned, and kept in the houſe for plant- 


ing in Autumn, &c. at the proper ſeaſon, before 
directed. See the general directions for taking 


up bulbous roots. 


Us Plau 
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Planting bulbs in the borders, &c. in aſſemblage 
with fibrous and tuberous-rooted flowers is very 
_ eligible to effect an agreeable contraſted variety, 
and in which may plant a collection of almoſt all 
the ſorts of hardy bulbs; generally chuſing the 
Autumn ſeaſon for planting the principal ſupply ; 
but if omitted at that time, plant them as early in 
the Spring aſter CHriſtmas as the weather will 
permit. 5 | | TIS 
In this order of planting of bulbs in aſſemblage 
| In the common borders, &c. obſerving to have the 
borders or other compartments properly digged, 
enher at the time for planting, or ſome little time 
before; and in proceeding to plant, let the ſmall 
roots, ſuch as Crocus, Snow-drops, &c. be planted 
near the edge, either in a continued row, or in 
bunches, one, two, or three feet aſunder, and 
Plant ſome common Tulips, Hyacinths, Narciſſuſes, 
Jonquils, &c. a foot or half a yard backward, in 
{eparate ſmal] bunches, of three, four, or five bulbs 
In each, and the bunches at one or two yards or 
more diſtance, ſome forward, others more back- 
ward in the border, and in that order may diſpoſe 
various ſorts about the borders; but the larger kinds 
of bulbs, ſuch as the White Lily, Orange Lily, 
Martagons, Crown-Imperials, and ſuch like large- 
rooted and tall- growing kinds, may plant them 
fingly ; or, if required to have them at once make 
a conſpicuous appearance, may plant two or three 
together in a bunch, placing theſe kinds towards 
the middle or backward part of the borders, &c. 
remarking, however, that al! the ſmall-blowing 
| Kinds, ſuch as the Crocus, ſhould generally be plant- 
ed in little cluſters, though they are alſo often 
22 in a cloſe row, along the edges of beds and 
borders | 5 | 8 c 5 
As to the method of planting in theſe compart- 
ments, in aſſemblage with other plants, it — 
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either be performed with a thick blunt-ended dib- 
ble, or by opening apertures with a trowel, &c. 
from two or three to four inches deep. as obſerved 
in planting in beds, placing a bulb in each hole, 
being very careful in each method of planting to 
cover in the roots cloſely with the earth, leaving 


no hollow vacancy about the bulb. 


The bulbs planted in this order, require no par- 
ticular care but to keep them clean from wee'ls in 
common with the other flowers of the borders; 
and when their flowers are paſt, in Summer, &c. 
and the ftaiks and leaves begin to decay, any of 
the more Capital ſorts may then be taken up every 
year or two, to ſeparate the off-leis, and revlanted 


again in Autumn ; but the bulbs in general in the 


borders, when grown into large bunches, ſo as the 
increaſed off-ſets crowd and cramp one another, 
will conſequently all require taking up to divide 


and ſeparate the off-ſets, being careful to perform 


it ſoon after the decay of the flowers, leaves, ancl 
ſtalks, and reſerve ite largeſt roots for plantinyy 
again in the borders, &c. which may be done 
either almoſt directly, or ſoon after, if convenient 
to dig the borders, or in the Autumn, at whic'h 
time the general blow of moſt of the other plamts 
will be over, and the borders can then be mo1e 
conveniently digged for the reception of the bulbs, 
for the ground ſhould be freſh digged at each tim e 


n thoſe years when the bulbs in the commo n 


borders, as above, remain umemoved after the 


flowering, clear away the decas ec ſtalks and leave :s 
in Summer, &c. according as the low of ite 

g, Whe 
the bulbs ſhoot up th1ongh the urſace of the eart] 1, 
ſo as to diſcover ſufficiently where they are, the 
borders ſhould be digged. keeping a good eye to 
the buds of the bulbs then appearing aboye-grounc |, 
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2s a direction in digging without injuring them with 


the ſpade. 


_ Of Removing Bulbous Roots. 


As bulbouus-rooted Jun in general perpetuate 
their ſpecies by 100t off-ſets, more or leſs annually, 
they require to be taken up, fome every year, others 
once in two or three years or more, to ſeparate the 
off. ſets; in all the capital kinds of Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, and other curious bulbs, they ſhould be 
tzken up annually in Summer, ſoon after they 
have done flowering, and the ſtalks and leaves 
begin tv wither and decay, in order to clear the 


large-blowing roots from all off-ſets, both to pro- 
Pagate the reſpective varieties therewith, and that 


the main roots by having no incumbrance of oft. 
{ ring, may blow in their fulleſt perfection; but 


ie common ſorts of bulbous plants, may either be 


removed every year or two after flowering, when 
thieir ſtalks and Jeaves are withering ; or thoſe diſ- 


ſed in clumps about the borders, that, if required 


to blow in large cluſters, to appear as conſpicuous 
ar d ſhowy as poſſible, they may remain unremoved 
tu o, three, or four years; obſerving, however, 
th at when increaſed into ſuch conſiderable cluſters, 
as the off-ſets crowd and ſtarve one another, and 


th ey flower weak in 97 ae they ſhould be 
ta ken up and divided as often as they ſhall ſeem to 


re quire, according to their increafe of off-ſets, 
50 The proper period for taking up, tranſplanting, 
or removing bulbous roots, is, in moſt forts, prin- 


ci) 2ally in Summer, from May and June to July 
an d Auguſt, according as the flowers of the dif- 


fe rent ſorts fade, and their flower-ſtalks and leaves 
w ither and decay, as alſo the fibres of the root, and 


tt cn the roots having finiſhed the year's growth, _ 


* PL — FA wi 4 65 kk ws „ wes 


ing thoſe kind of bulbs, Oe 
For it is of importance to obſerve ſtrictly the pro- 
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for ſome time remain entirely at reſt, drawing no 
nouriſhment, may ſafely be removed, either for 
planting again directly, or kept in the houſe till 
Autumn, before planted z though as ſome of the 
autumnal-flowering bulbs produce their flowers 


without being attended by leaves, thoſe not being 


produced till after the flower fades, when the 


leaves either coming up ſoon after, or ſome not till 
Spring, the roots continue their growth till April, 


May, &c. then ceaſe growing, and the leaves will 
decay, and which is the proper period for remov- 


per period for removing bulbous roots, juſt when 


they have effected their year's growth, and aſſume 


a ſtate of reſt, they exhibiting notice thereof by 


their leaves decaying, at which time, or ſoon after, 


all thoſe intended for removal, ſhould be taken up, 
for, after a ſhort ſpace, if they remain in the 
ground, they will put forth new fibres, and com- 


mence a ſreſh growth, when it will be too late 


to remove them without weakening the bulbs, 
and, in many ſorts, would probably prevent their 
flowering the next year, or st leaſt but very incon- 


ſiderably; nor will the bulbs keep any confidera- 
ble time out of the ground without injury, ſo that 


if any are obliged to be removed while in their 
growth, ſhould plant them again as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble. 5 | | 


Remarking, therefore, the proper period as above, : 
for taking up the general ſupply of bulbous roots, 
when intended either for ſeparating the off-ſets, 


and freſh planting ſoon after, or for keeping for 


Autumn or Spring-planting, to perform the work 
of lifting them ſoon after the flower is paſt, juſt as 
their ſtalks and leaves are decaved, but before they 


are withered away, as while they remain, it will 
be a direction to the place of the bulbs; generally 
Ng 1 chuſing 
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chuſing dry days, and having a proper garden 
trowel, with this dig up the bulbs clean to the 
bottom, with their reſpective off. ſets adhering about 
each mother-bulb; ſpread them to dry and harden 
a day or two in the ſun, or in any dry airy apart- 
ment, after ward ſeparate all the off-ſets from the 
main roots, which clear from earth and looſe {king, 
and the leaves and ſtalks, and then either put the 
whole up in boxes, &c. for Autumn-planting, or 
may plant any particular ſorts again ſoon after, 
eſpecially the ſquamous bulbous kinds, though if 
taken up at the period of reſt, they will keep out 
of ground till October; but the ſmall off-ſets of any 
of the ſorts of bulbs may be planted in nurſery-beds 
ſoon after they are ſeparated from the parent, or 
towards Autumn, © : | 
While the bulbs of any ſorts remain in the 
| Houle, be careful to keep them in a dry place, 
otherwiſe ſome of the more delicate ſorts will be 
attacked with the damp or mouldineſs, and prove 
very hurtful, eſpecially the Hyacinth tribe, nor 
_ ſhould this tribe of bulbs in particular be crowded 
too cloſe, or thickly laid one upon another, but 
kept thinly in dry boxes, or ſhelves, &c. ſo that 
the more curious bulbous roots ſhould be occaſion- 
ally looked over while they remain houſed, and 


let all ſuch as diſcover any tendency to diſeaſe or 


infection, be removed from among the ſound ones 
| before the malady ſpreads, V 
When deſigned to ſend any of the finer varieties 
ol bulbs to any diſtance, ſuch as Hyacinths in par- 
ticular, and other large bulbs of the capital kinds, 
ſhould be wrapped up ſeparately in clean dry paper, 
and carefully packed up in boxes. _ 
When 'there is a particular occaſion to remove 
any ſorts of bulbous roots out of the ground while 
they are in a growing ſtate, either before or after 


they have flowered, they generally ſhould be po 
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ed again as ſoon as poſſible, as we formerly obſerved, 
otherwiſe there will be no chance of their flower- 
ing at the enſuing proper ſeaſon, and will be con- 
fiderably weakened ; and, indeed, many ſorts of 
bulbs will ſcarcely flower at all at the uſual ſeaſon 
for that year or the year following, if removed when 


in full growth, 


Blowing Bulbous Roots early, 


To have bulbous flowers blow in Winter and early 
part of Spring,a month or two, or more, before their 
natural ſeaſon in the open ground, it is effected both 
by ſetting the bulbs ſingly upon glaſſes of water, plac- 
ed either in the windows of an houſe, or in any com- 
mon hot-houſe or ſtove, to force them earlier into 
flower, or by planting the roots in pots of light 
earth, and placed near the glaſſes, and in all of which 
many forts of bulbs will flower very beautifully 
with but very little trouble, even in the middle 
of Winter, or early in the Spring, long before the 
natural ground bloom. ; ES 
By water-glaſles, as I before obſerved, may alſo 
blow Hyacinths, Polyanthus-Narciſſus, Large Jon- 
quils, Early Dwarf Tulips, &c. in very good perfec- 
tion, and the ſeaſon for placing the roots on the glaſſes, 
may be at different times, from October or November, 
to January or February, beginning the earlieſt with 
the Hyacinths and Polyanthus- Narciſſus, or other 
Narciſſus kinds, Jonquils, &c, and towards Chriſt- | 
mas, or ſoon after, plant Tulips, or the like, the glaſ- 
ſes being filled with water, the bulbs ſoon ſend out 
fibres perpendicularly therein to the bottom of the 
„ 7 1 EE, 

Glaſſes are made for this purpoſe, to contain from 
about half a pint io a pint of water, narrow and up- 


right, 
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right, about fix or eight inches high, with a wide 


concave mouth at top, to contain one bulb in each 


glaſs, which may be had of different ſizes to ſuit the 


different ſized bulbs, at the glaſs ſhops, and the 


dealers in bulbous flowers. e 
Let the glaſſes be filled with ſoft water, ſo as the 


bottom of the bulb may zuſt touch it, then place the 
| bulbs one in each glaſs, and ſet the glaſſes accord- 
| ing to your convenience, either in a ſunny windoy 


of any apartment of adwelling-houſe, or in a grcen- 


| Houſe or hot-houſc, the bulbs will ſhoot out ſtrong 


fibres perpendicularly into the water, and puſh 


forth ſtrongly at top for flowering; being careful 


to keep the glaſſes filled up near to the bottom of 
the bulb with freſh ſupplies of water, and at times 
pour out ſome of the old, and add a quantity of 
freſh, always ſoft water if poſſible; and the roots 


will thus flower very agreeably at a deſirable ſeaſon, 
when there are ſcarcely an» flowers in blow in the 
open air; and to thoſe not furniſhed with a garden, 
may, by planting in the water-glaſſes at different 
times, have a ſucceſſion of flowers continued trom 


Winter throughout the Spring, and all the natural 
ſeaſon of flowering of the reſpective ſpecies of 
bulbs, and thereby have a continuation of bloom 
for ſeveral months, %ö;;CU 5 

Some, for blowing bulbs in water, have a ſort 
of ſmall ciſterns covered at top with a piece of 
board or lead, with holes at proper diſtances, upon 


which to place the bulbs, ſo filling the ciſtern with 
| water; but in our opinion this large body of water 
is apt to rot the bulbs. | | 


By planting bulbs in pots or in boxes of dry 


| earth, may allo obtain an early bloom in Winter 
and Spring, by placing the pots either in a ho- 
houſe or hot-bed, or in default of ſuch convenience, 


ow the pots in a ſunny window of a dwelling- 


ouſe, but by aid of a hot-houſe or hot-bed the 


blow will be obtained much earlier. g | 


For 
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For this purpoſe may plant the bulbs in Autumn, 
Winter, and early in Spring, either ſingly in ſmall 
pots of light dry earth, or two or more roots toge- 
ther in larger pots, or in boxes; obſerving, in either 
method, to plant the bulbs a little within the ſu— 
face of the mould; and then place the polis, &c, 
in any ſheltered dry ſituation till the time you in- 
tend to force them, ſuch as in any common garden— 
frames, defended in bad weather with the glallcs, 

To force bulbs into flower in a hot-houſe, is very 


 ealy, that having them planted in pots or boxes, 


as above, may begin to force them by placing the 
ots in a hot-houſe or any common pine-apple 
* or other forcing department at work, in 
December, January, March, &c. according as it 
is required they ſhall blow earlier or later, or in 
ſucceſſion in an early Spring bloom; placing the 
pots upon any of the ſhelves, &c. or to have them 
flower earlier, plunge them in the bark-bed ; giv- 
ing the pots in general occaſional light waterings, 
juſt to keep the earth moderately moiſt, which is 
all the culture they require, and they will bow 
very earl. - . 
But when deſigned to blow them early in hot- 
beds, under frames and glaſſes, January or February 
is time enough to begin; and may be effected either 
by common horle {table dung hot-beds, or of tan- 
ner's bark, which, where it can be eaſily obtained, 
is preferable, being made in a pit of proper dimen- 
tons to fit the frame and lights intended; hiyws 
ever, in default of this, dung hot-beds well do, 
having earth or waſte tan at top in which to 
plunge the pots containing the bul''s : or bulbs may 
be forced. in boarded lower forcino-frames being 
upright ereftions fronting the ſouth ſun, ſormed of 
ſtrong planking cloſely juincd, five or fix feet high 
or more, by four or five feet width, the length at 
pleaſure, and fronted on the ſouth ſide with move- 
„ 1 5 able 
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able glaſs ſaſhes, &c. inclined or ſloping towards 
the back ; and in which the pots of bulbs being 


placed upon ſhelves in the latter end of Januzy | 


or in February; and then applying hot dung to the 
back of the frames withoutſide, laid near three 
feet wide at bottom and raiſed a little Nloping to 
the top ; and it will throw a ſtrong heat internally, 
and ſet the plants a growing freely; obſerving, 
in either of theſe methods, to give the plants air 
every mild day, and give occaſional watering. 
— Hee forcing perennial flowers. 
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DIFFERENT CLASSES, 
According to their Narva: and TEMPERATURE; | 
AND : 


METH 0 D of CULTURE accordingly. | 


: Ax NUAL Flowers are ſuch as are only of one 


year's duration, or moſtly endure but one Summer, 


or ſome only three or four months; being raiſed 
from ſeed in the Spring and Summer, ſhoot up to 
flower the ſame year, ripen ſeed, and then wholly 


decay top and root the following Autumn or begin- 


ning of Winter, never ſurviving to flower a ſecond 
year; and as they are of different temperatures, 
Hardy, Tender, and Lefs, Tender, they arg accor- - 
dingly divided into claſſes agreeable to their nature, 
and the culture of each claſs conformable. _ 
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HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


Such as require mo aid of artificial heat, but ſoaued at 
once in the open ground, in March and April, moſtly 
in the places they are to remain, ſome occaſionally fo 
tranſplantation : 


Adonis Flower = Saff- flower (Annual) 
Alkekengi bp Snail Trefoil 

Allyſſon (Annual) _ Snap-dragon (Annual) 

Amaranthus, Princes- Clary, Red-topped, 

Feather * W hite-topped, &c, 

Amethyſtea (Annual) Convolvulus (Minor 
Belvedere and Major) 

Balm, Moldavian Corn- bottle, or Cyanus 
Candy Tuft Cucumber (Spurting) 

Catchfly (Lobels)  Fumatory (Yellow) 

Caterpillar Plant | Hedgehog Trefoil 

Lupines Honey-wort 

Mallow (Oriental) Indian Corn 

Mignonette Ketmia 
Naſturtiunn Lark's-ſpur 


Nigella, or Devil! in 2 Lavatera 
Buſh Scarlet Bean 


Panſeys, or Hearts-eaſe Sweet Sultan 
Peas, Sweet-ſcented, Tan- Tobacco 


gier, Tainted Lady, Venus Navel- wort 


&c. Venus Looking-glaſs 
| Perſicaria WT Wallflower (Annual 
„„ Pruſſian) 
Sun-flower | Keranthemum, or Eter 


Stocks Annual) Ten- nal-ſlower. 
week 


Y ; SORE; are all hardy 3 riſing in 
| Spring, and . die next Autumn, and — 
| 3 
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of them producing either very ornamental flowers, 


or of ſome curious ſingularity of growth, de- 
ſerve cultivation as Summer and Autumn flowers, 
for the decoration of the common flower borders. 
Moſt of them may be ſowed at once where they 
are to remain to flower, in {mall patches about the 


borders. 


They ſhould be ſowed principally in March and 
April, any where in borders of the pleaſure ground 
and flower garden, digging for their 1eception, ſmall 
patches with a garden trowel or ſmall ſpade, each 
patch about eight, ten, or twelve inches diameter, 


and one, two, or three yards diſtance, breaking 
the earth fine, and in each {ow a different ſort of 


flower, thicker or thinner, according to the ſorts ; 
the ſmaller kinds ſow pretty thick, and the larger 


thinner in proportion, from a quarter to half an 


inch deep; giving water in dry weather, and when 
the plants come up, thin them Where too crowded ; 
and in the Sun-flowers in particular, leave only one 
good plant ineach patch ; in others leave ſeveral, 
and ſome leave in ſmall tufts; obſerving, the thin- 
ning is beſt performed in ſhowery weather, and in 
ſome ſorts which riſe with good roots, may be 

Planted in any vacant ſpaces. where required ; be- 
ing careful in thinning the patches not to looſen the 
remaining plants, and a little water given them 


willſettle the earth cloſe about them again. 


In their general culture, give them water in dry 

weather, till well advanced in growth, keep them 
clean from weeds, and looſen the ſurface of the 
mould about them, and draw a little earth up to 


their ſhanks in their early growth, which is all 
they require, except placing ſtakes to ſuch as re- 
quire ſupport.— See the general culture, 
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SECOND CLASS. 
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Such as require to be raiſed in hot-beds till arrived ts 
perfection, then placed in the full air in June and 
July: | 


4 


Amaranthus tricolor Senſitive Plant 


Amaranthus bicolor Ice Plant 
 Cock's-comb F Stramonium - 


Globe Amaranthus  Double-ſtriped Balſamina 
Melongena, or Egg Plant Browallia, 1 


| Humble Plant 


| A LL theſe being very tender annual plants of 


only one Summer's duration, muſt be ſowed in the 
middle or latter end of February, or beginning of 
March, in a common horſe dung hot-bed, &c. under 
frames and glaſſes, either in the earth of the bed, 


or ſeparately in pots, and plunged therein, cover- 


ing the ſmalleſt ſeeds, ſuch as the Amaranthus tri- 


color and bicolor, and Cock's-comb, as lightly as 


poſſible with fine mould, and the larger feeds 
about a quarter or half an inch, put on the glaſſes, 
and when the earth is dry, give light ſprinklings 
of water ; and when the plants appear, admit freſh 
air by tilting the glaſſes an inch, or a little more or 
leſs behind, in the warm time of the day, and give 


neceſſary refreſhments of water at times ; ſhut the 


glaſſes cloſe on nights, and cover them during the 
cold nights with gatden mats. To, 


When the plants are an inch or two high, prick | 


them down either in the ſame or a new hot-bed, in 
rows four inches aſunder, giving water at plantings 
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d ſhade from the ſun till they have taken 
giving free air every moderate day, and moderate 


wazerings ag you ſhall ſee neceſſary; keeping up the 


heat of the bed by Iinimm of hot d ain the 
ſides when the warmth 3Bines. 8 i 


In a month after WF": pricked down, as above, 


they will be advanc 


in growth and require more 


room, when a freſh hot-bed muſt be made for a 


two or three-light deep frame, earth&d ſix inches, 
and when become of a due temperature of heat, 
take up every other row of plants with balls of 
earth to their roots, and plant them into-the new 
hot-bed fix or ſeven inches diſtance, and ſome plant 
in pots, which plunge into the earth of the bed to 
their rims; giving the whole ſome water as ſoon as 
195 "gh and ſhade them from the ſun till rooted 
reſh. | | 


Let the whole in each hot-bed have the benefit | 


of the free air. every mild day, by railing the glafles 
more or leſs, proportionable to the ſun's heat and 
the temperature of the weather, and let them have 


lenty of water twice a week, or oftener if the 


earth is dry and the weather warm. 


Likewiſe ſupport a proper warmth in the bed 


by linings of new dung as before adviſed, to for- 


ward the plants well in their early growth, that 
they may attain good perfection by June or begin- 
ning of July, ſo as to have them in beauty great 
part of the Summer, | EC b 
Obſerve, according as the plants increaſe in 
2 they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, re- 
rving the balls of earth about them; and all that 
are not yet potted, and are deſigned for pots, ſnould 


alſo be moved therein with balls, and placed in the 
hot-bed. : SE 


According as the tall-growing ſorts advance in 


height, allow them due ſcope to ſhoot, by augment- 


ing the depth of the frame, either placing another 


upon it, or railing it at bottom upon props or poſts 
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i ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
fixed at each corner, and defend the vacancy at 
bottom by mailing mats to the frame, eſpecially 
on nights, ſtifl continuing the glaſſes on till June, 
but raiſe them behind or in front. more or lels, 
every day, for the admiſſion of freſh ait at top; 
though where the frame is ragſed at bottom as above 
directed, Jeſs air at top is required, 
Bee careful to allow plenty of water as the warm 

weather increaſes, 5 

In June the plants will moſtly flower, and az 
the weather will then be ſettled in warm, begin to 
harden them by degress to the full air, by takin 
off the glaſles in the middle of the day, then all day 
long, and at laſt all *night; or the ou of plants 
may be moved into the open air occaſionally in the 
middle or end of June, and in the end of that 
month, or in July, move the whole into the full 
air, finally to remain, having the fineſt plants 
principally in pots of a large ſize, ſo that thoſe in 
{mall pots may now be removed into larger, with 


the whole ball of earth about the roots entire; and 


let the reſt not intended ſor pots be tranſplanted 
into the full ground, in the borders of the pleaſure 
ground and flower 22 in aſſemblage with other 
annuals; and thoſe in pots, placed to adorn any 
Principal compartments where required ; obſerving 
to give water directly at planting, and afterwards 
as they ſhall require: thoſe in pots will requre 
water every day in hot dry weather, or every 
morning and evening,—dce the general culture of 
annuals, DE mw 
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CT EDCEi 48-64 
LESS TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS, 
Suck as require to be raiſed and forwarded h little at 


firft in a hot-bed, and afterwards planted out into 
the open ground in May and June, or ſome of the 


prime ſorts alſo in pots, as hereafter, viz. 
African Marigolds Marvel of Peru 


Aramanthus (The Tree) Mignonette 
Trailing Spiked Amaran- Nolana 
thus, or Love Lies Palma Chriſti 
Bleeding | Perſicaria 
Capſicums Love-Apple . 
Cape Marigold, or Ca- Stock-Gilliflowers (The 


lendula annual ſorts) or Ten- 
Chineſe Aſter week Stocks 

Chineſe Hollyhock Sultan-Flower 
Chryſantnemumn Zinnia 

Convolvulus (Major) Browallia 

French Marigold Baſil. 

Indian Pink | F 


ALL thete are annual flowers, of only one Sum- 
mer's duration, and of a hardier nature than thoſe 
of the ſecond claſs, as moſt of them may be ſowed 
in the open ground in default of a hot-bed, but if 


indulged with a hot-bed they will come in much 


forwarder, ſowing them therein any time in March 
and April, and in the full ground any time from 
about the latter end of March till the beginning or 
middle of May, in a warm border, or beds of light 
earth, either in ſhallow drills, and covered a quar- 
ter or half an inch deep, or on the ſurface, and 
raked in, or earth ſpread out of the alleys over 
them ; giving occaſional waterings, and when the 
1 „ OE, plants 
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Plants are two or three inches high, take advant 


* 


of moiſt weather in May, &c. and prick ſome out 1 
in beds, in rows fix inches aſunder, and the reſt 
Plant at once in the borders where they are to re- | 
main, watering them when planted and till well 4 
rooted again; and when thoſe pricked in beds are 0 
5 arrived to good ſize, tranſplant them with balls, 
ſome into the borders as the others, and a quantity } 
of the principal kinds and double forts into pots, i 
to move for the decoration of court-yards, or any 
conſpicuous compartments. 2 
But this claſs of annuals, in default of frames and | 
glaſſes, may be ſowed in a hot-bed under oiled f 
Paper, or hand or bell-glaſſes, or under occaſional 7 
protection of garden-mats; or without a hot-bed, 0 
may be raiſed in the natural earth, under ſhelter of 
any of the above. — See the general culture of it 
annuals, fl 
| Q 
155 MN 5 . a 
General Culture of each Claſs of Annuals, I 
Firſt, the Culture of the Hardy Annuals to be raijed in 1 
| the open Ground. | tl 
Hardy annuals being ſuch as grow freely in tbe fl 
open borders, beds, and other compartments of the k 
pleaſu e and flower garden, without any previous 10 
| aid of artificial heat in raiſing them, but ſucceed p 
by being ſowed at once in the open ground where fo 
they are to remzin, and without requiring to be fr 
tranſplanted ; ſo may be ſowed in patches about ac 
the borders, & c. among other flowering plants, in th 
Spring and early part of Summer, in the places di 
where they are to flower; and if a long ſucceſſion WM it! 
of any particular ſorts is required, may ſow ſome at fp 


e 
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two or three different times, from February or 
March, till the end of May. | : 
So obſerving this claſs of annuals is adviſed to 
be principally ſowed where they are deſigned to 
flower, without any trouble of tranſplanting, except 
occaſionally to ſupply any particular vacancy. 
The principal ſeaſon for ſowing for the general 
blow, is from the middle or latter end of February, 
if mild weather, till the middle of April, though 
March is a very ſucceſsful time for ſowing, to have 
an early and ſtrong bloom; but may ſow alfo with 
good ſucceſs any time in April; alſo in May and 
une, for ſuch as go ſoon out of flower, and that it is 
required to have a late ſucceſhonal blow in the end 
of Summer, | | | 
As to the order and method of ſowing theſe kinds 
in the borders, &c. in aſſemblage with other 
flowers, obſerve as follows: 55 | 
That having a proper garden. trewel, &c. dig 
therewith ſmall patches fix or eight inches broad, 
about in the different borders, &c. at proper diſ- 
tances, ſome near the front, others towards the 
middle and back part, allotting the ſeeds of the 
loweſt-growing plants for the front patches, the 
taller ones more or leſs backward, according to their 
known height of growing, as near as poſſible, and 
the talleſt ſtrong- growing annuals ſhould be ſoved 
moſtly in the back line, ſuch as the Giant Sun- 


the flower, Perficaria, Oriental Mallow, and the like 
the kinds, or any high- climbing ſorts; obſerving, in 
10us lowing the ſeveral forts, to break the earth of the 
ceed patches fine; and as you proceed in ſowing, draw 
here ſome earth, with the hand, off the top to one ſide, 
1 be from a quarter or half an inch to an inch deep, 
bout according to the ſize of the different ſorts of ſeed, 
s, in the largeſt to be ſowed the deepeſt: fo ſowing the 
laces different ſeeds, thicker or thinner in proportion to 
fon its ſize, and according to the ed of the re- 
ne at W ſpective plants; ſome requiring to grow in tufts or 


_ bunches, 


* 7 * 
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bunches, as Candy Tuft, Venus Looking-plaſs, and 


Navel-wort, and many others of ſmall growth, 
whoſe flowers would make no appearance unleſs 


they grow in a cluſter ; and others of larger growth, 


ſhould ſtand but two or three together in a Patch; 


and in ſome, ſuch as the Sun-flower, Perſicaria, &c, 


ſhould ſtand lingly, or only one plant in a place; 


However, in {owing, do not ſpare ſeed in modera- 


tion, according to the ſorts, and ſowing it in the 


manner juſt above obſerved, cover it in evenly the 


roper depth, by the ſame rules; and thus proceed 
6,9 in different patches about the borders, beds, 


Kc. all of which are to remain to flower where 


ſowed, without any farther trouble than thinning 
ſuch as ſtand too thick, as hereafter explained. 
_ Likewiſe may ſow ſome in pots of any of the 


more deſirable ſorts, for placing occaſionally to 
adorn fore courts, or any particular compartment 


required. PO Y 55 
In dry weather give the patches and pots fre. 
quent light waterings, both before and after the 
Z 

After the plants have been come up a week or 
a fortnight, or three weeks, or when advanced an 
inch or two in growth, thoſe that are too thick, or 
ſuch as require thinning, ſhould be thinned accord- 


ingly as they require, leaving ſome of the ſmall- 


growing plants in little tufts, as before obſerved; 
others of larger growth, thin more in proportion, 
and of the large kinds, leave only two or three in 
a patch; and in ſome of the largeſt, only one plant 
in a place ſnould be left, ſuch as in Sun-flower, 
Perſicaria, &c. as aforeſaid; and as ſoon as thin- 
ned, give water to the remaining plants to ſettle 


the looſened earth cloſe about their rocts again; 


permitting th= whole to remain to flower where 
they now ſtand, . _ RE | e 
Their culture after this, is principally to keep 


them clean from weeds; give moderate waterings 
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in dry weather, till advanccd a little in fize and 
ftrength; and let the tall-growing and climbing 
plants have ſupport of ſtakes or ſticks, &c. as they 
ſhall require, to continue them in an upright 
growth, e 1 

Thus permitting them moſtly to remain where 
ſowed, and they will flower abundantly in their 
due ſeaſons. 9 | | | 

However, if there are any deficiencies in any 
part of the borders, and that there are plants to 
{pare in other parts, may take opportunity of 
ſhowery weather, while they are young, to tranſ- 
plant ſome of ſuch as are of a ſtrongiſh growth, and 
have good fibrous roots, taking them up with as 
much earth as will eaſily ſtick about the fibres, 
plant them, and give water, and they will ſucceed, 

Any ſort of deſirable hardy annuals of a ſhovy 
bloom, as Ten-week Stock, Candy Tuft, &c. that 
may be required to blow <arly, may ſpw them in 
pots in January or February, &c. and place them 
in a hot-bed or hot-|.ouſe, &c. as formerly ob- 
ſerved ; and they will flower very early in good 

erfeftion. _ 5 

To ſave ſeed of the hardy annuals, moſt of the 
ſorts produce it abundantly in Summer and early 
part of Autumn, when let a due quantity be ga- 
thered in dry weather, for next year's ſowing. 
As all the kinds of hardy annuals periſh wholly 
root and top after they have flowered and perſect- 
ed their ſecds, they ſhould accordingly be entirely 
pulled up, when the flower and ſeeding is paſt, 
tor they never live to flower a ſecond year, 


Ec". | . „ 
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Culture of the Tender Annuals in Ho- bedr. 


Tender annuals, being ſuch as are natives origi. 
nally of the warmeſt climates ,are unable to endure 
the open air in this country, either in the feed or 
plants, till the middle or end of May, or beginning 
of June, ſo require to be raiſed and forwarded in 
a hot-bed till that time, and as in ſome forts, their 
nary 6 merit conſiſts in being forwarded to a 

arge ſize, they require the aid of remova: to dif. 
ferent hot-beds, and deep frames, to admit of draw. 
ing them up in due height, ſuch as the Giant Cack's. 
comb, Tricolors, Stramoniums, Melongenas, Bal. 

ſamines, Globe Amaranthus, &c. for the large 
Combs and Tricolors, in particular, are {ſometime 
drawn five or fix feet high; though thoſe of three 
or four feet will alſo make a good appearance ; and 
ſome of the Dwarf Combs do not exceed from five 
or ſix to ten or twelve inches in height, 

However, as moſt of the annuals of this clas 
have great merit as very curious and ornamental 


plants, they deſerve particular attention, and ſome 


ſhould be annually raiſed for adorning fore courts 
and other conſpicuous compartments, planted chict- 


ly in pots for the principal ſhow, and ſome to 


plant out alſo in the borders, &c, in aſſemblage 

with the other flowering tribe, | : 
[he ſeaſon for ſowing this claſs of annuals, is 

February, March, and April, e to the 


convenience of hot dung for different hot- beds, and 


of frames and glaſſes; if required to have them in 
perfection as early in Summer as poſſible, and 

have convenience to carry them through, may low 
in February: though, in a moderate way, March 
and beginning of April is a good ſeaſon for ſowing, 
Where there is the accommodation of a hot- 


houſc, may raiſe ſame ſorts in tolerable perfection 


with 
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with but little trouble, ſuch as Balſamines, Globe 
Amaranthus, or any other, ſowing the ſeeds in 
pots, and plunge them in the bark bed towards the 
ront N and when the plants are an inch or 
two high, prick them out ſeparately ia ſmall pots, 
give water, and plunge them alſo in the bark-bed, 
and when the plants are advanced coſiderably in 
growth, tranſplant them with the balls of earth 
about their roots, into large pots to remain, placing 
them a while in the bark-bed to forward them; 


and ſupply them with frequent waterings. 


However, as theſe plants are moſtly railed in 


common hot-beds, under frames and glaſſes, for the 


general ſupply, either dung hot-beds, as in the prin- 
cipal part, or occaſionally in thoſe of tanner's bark; 
the following general directions are to be obſerved 


as the practical methods. 


Let a ſced hot-bed of freſh horſe dung be made 
tuo or three fect high, for a one-light frame, which 
will be of ſufficient ſize to ſow the ſeed and raile 
_ enough for ons gar, into larger hot- 

eds, to forward them for the ſupply of any pri- 
vate garden; and ſo in proportion for public 
ſupply for ſale; or if any hot-beds of Cucumbers 

and Melons are at work, may, to fave dung and 
trouble, ſow the ſced therein; in either cale, the 
ſeed may either be ſowed in the earth of the hot- 
bed, or ſeparately in pots, and plunged therein to 


their rims, being careful to break the earth very 


fine, and if you ſow in the eath of the bed, it 
may either be in ſmall diills drawn with the finger, 
or owed on the ſurface and covered in, but the latter 
method muſt generally be practiſed when ſowing in 
pots; obſerving, that as the feeds of ſome ſoits are 
very ſmall, as in the Combs, Tricolors, Ice- plant, 


&c. they ſhould be ſowed very ſhallow, not ex- _ 


ceeding half a quarter or a quartet of an inch deep, 

the other larger ſeeds deeper in proportion ; givin 
water boch before and 

* „ 
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after the plants come up, and cover the glaſſes on 
nights with mats; being alſo careful to admit air 
into the frame to let the ſteam of the bed paſs cg, 
by tilting the glaſes half an inch or an inch, o. 
more, every day. | 

But when the plants come up, be ſure to adm. 
air to them every mild day, by raiſing the upper 
end of the light, from half an inch to one or two 
inches high, according to the heat and ſteam of the 
the bed, aud the temperature of the outward a:r; 
for they muſt not be kept too cloſe, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak. „ 
Let the plants alſo have frequent very light wa. 
terings in warm ſunny mornings out of a {mal 
watering-pot. 5 | 
When the plants have advanced in growth an 
inch or two high, it is proper to prick them into 
another hot-bed, either in pots or in the bed; 
which ſhoul1 be made of good hot dung or of tan- 
ner's bark, three feet high for a two or three-light 
frame, which ſet on as ſoon as the bed is made, and 
when it is become of a proper temperature, of mo- 
derate heat, then lay in ſome light, dry, rich earth 

broken fine, and Jaid fix or eight inches thick, 
all over the ſurface of the bed, put on the glaſſes 
till next day, when the earth will be warm for the 
reception of the plants from the ſeed-bed, which 
take up carefully with all the root as entire as pol- 
ſible, and as much mould as will hang about them 
ſeparately, then, if intended to plant any now in 
ſmall pots, fill them with the warm earth of the 
bed, and prick one plant in each pot, give a little 
water, and plunge them into the earth; and if de- 
ſigned to plant them immediately in the earth of 
the bed, prick them in with the finger, in rows 
fiom four to fix inches aſunder; give a moderate 
watering out of a ſmall watering PRs as before 
cautioned, that they may not be beat down or 
waſhed out of the earth by the weight of the 1 : 
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mut down the glaſſes directly, and cover them on 


nights with mats, and ſhade them from the mid. 
day ſun the firſt four or five days, till they have 
got good root. ä 5 3 5 

They muſt have freſh air admitted daily, and 


occaſional ſupplies of water; admit air every mild 


day by tilting the upper ends of the lights from one 
to two or three inches high, according to the tem- 
perature of heat in the bed, and that of the weather, 


obſerving as the warm ſeaſon and power of the ſun 


increaſes, to give a larger admiſhon of freſh air in 
proportion; and give water as often as you obſerve 
the earth to become dry and require moiſture; 
never, however, water too heavily or much at a 
time, but repeat it often, lighity and moderate, 
Juſt to preſerve the earth moderately moiſt, 


Likewiſe be careful to ſupport the heat of the 
bed by applying linings of freſh hot dung to the 


ſides, but in bark-beds none will be required, 


When the plants have increaſed in growth 10 
meet and crowd one another, they muſt be thinned 


out and planted into another hot bed, which ſhould 


be prepared as the former, and a deep ſrame placed 


thereon to admit of the plants having ſcope to 


advance in height; ſo taking up the plants, either 


wholly or every other row, and every other plant 
in the row out of the firſt tranſplanted bed, ul! 

hollow trowel in this work, ſo as to raile each plant 
with a {mall ball of earth about the roots, and then 
either plant them in pots, (245) one in each, or in 
the earth of the bed, fix or eight inches aſunder, 


and potted in a month after; giving directly a 


moderate watering, and put on the glaſſes, cover- 
ing them with mats on nights; and give a {light 
ade of mats to keep off the mid-day ſun for a few 
days till they have taken ſreſh root; obſerve al fo to 
admit freſh air daily in warm days, by the rules ex- 
hibited in the former beds, and give moderate water- 
ings two or three times a week; and ſtill keep up 


1 3 
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the heat of the bed by apply ing occaſional linings of 
hot dung to the fides; eat and moi ſture in con- 
junction will advance them rapidly in growth. 
According as the plants riſe in height, and if they 
are in but a ſhallowiſh frame, and preſs againſt the 
glaſſes, either raiſe the frame fix inches at bottom, 
or add the depth of another frame to the firſt, if 
furniſhed with what is called a multiplying-frame, 
conſiſting of two or more frames made to join one 
upon another, one being deeper than the reſt, and is 
that on which the glaſſes are to be placed, being made 
higheſt behind, the others all of an equal depth on 
every ſide, ſo that the frame deſigned for the glaſſes 
being placed firſt on the bed, and the plants havin 
reached the glaſſes thereof, it is to be removed, 2 
one of the others placed immediately next the bed, 
then place the frame having the glaſſes upon this 
other frame; and the plants having again aſpired to 
the glaſſes, uſe another additional frame if any, {till 
Placing that with the glaſſes uppermoſt ; but inde- 
fault of ſuch a frame, or one of proper depth to admit 
of the plants growing to the full height, let ſuch frame 
as you have be raiſed at bottom, either upon props 
underneath, or by fixing a poſt in the ground at 
each corner of the frame, and by means of holes in 
the poſt, at fix inches one above another, in which 
to place ſtout pegs, one for each poſt, io as when 
the frame wants raiſing, place the pegs in the 
Holes at a convenient height, on which to reſt the 
bottom of the frame, and according as it requires 
raiſing again to give more ſcope tothe plants, remove 
the pegs and frame a hole higher ; the vacancy or 


open ſpace at bottom may be matted up cloſe with 


garden mats, made to open on days occaſionally in 
the front, to admit the hght and air more freely to 
preſerve the lower leaves, which are apt to drop if 
much darkened below ; and thus by theſe methods 
my draw the tall-growing plants of this claſs to a 
handſome fize, _— A. 


— — aq. © 
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But ſome have a deep frame ſufficient to admit 
of the talleſt plants growing to the full height, with- 
out the trouble of raiſing or adding any additional 
depth of other frames; but as ſuch a deep frame 


ſhould be three, four, or five feet depth in the 


front, and more in proportion behind, it is of im- 


portance to have the whole front formed of glaſs- 


work, in lights made to ſlide beſide one another, to 
admit the rays of light fully to the lower part as 
well as to the top of the plant:, which if much 


darkened below, will drop their leaves, and there- 


by aſſume a naked unſightly appearance; obſerv- 
ing, ſuch a frame as this is principally to be uſed 
after the plants have been previouſly forwarded in 
a former tranſplanting bed, at leaſt half a foot or a 


foot high, then being potted, and a hot-bed made 
for this deep frame, plunge the plants therein to 


their rims in the earth of the bed, or if a bark-bed, 


into the bark, keeping the top glaſſes cloſe, and 


give air in the front moderately, and the plants 
will thus draw up expeditioully; giving proper 
waterings, | 5 . | 
Or, where there is the convenience of a fixed 
glaſs-cale, may alſo draw the large annuals to a tall 
handſome growth; it being a boarded or brick- work 
erection, glaſs in front and top, about ſix, ſeven, or 
eight feet behind, by five or fix in front, and fix 
or eight wide; the front and ends being glaſs ſaſhes 
or lights, with the top ſloping from the back to the 
front, alſo of glaſs-work; the whole made to ſlide 
over one another; and a pit four, five, or ſix feet 
wide, being withinſide, the length of the place, and 
two feet deep, in which to make the hot-bed of dung 


or tanner's bark; and after the plants have been for- 
warded in other hot-beds to half a foot, or a foot, or 
more high, make a hot-bed in the pit of the glaſs. 

caſe ; and having potted the plants in largiſh pots, 
(24s) one in each, plunge them in the glaſs-caſe 
hot-bed ; ſhading them occaſionally from the Rr 
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till they have taken good root; and keeping the 
top glaſſes cloſe; admit air in front moderately, ag 
directed in the deep frame, and ſupply them with 
2 and they will here grow very large and 
6 GS 

In all the foregoing forcing departments, be care- 
ful to ſupply plenty of water in hot weather, when 
the plants are advanced in growth, and as the 
warm weather in the middle or end of May and in 
_ increaſes, and the plants are arrived to a good 
fize, give them larger portions of freſh air accord- 


Ingly, to inure them by degrees to the open air, | 


againſt the time they are full grown, and the wea- 
ther warm enough to admit re:noving them into the 
full air entirely for the Summer. 
In June and beginning of July they will be ar- 
rived tu nearly full growth, and a full flowering 
ſtate, when having previouſly by degrees, inured 
them to the full air, as above adviſed, and the 
weather being now ſettled in warm, let thoſe that 
are drawn to the proper ſize be removed in their 
pots into the full air, firſt in a ſheltered ſituation, 
well watering them when firit brought forth, both 
at bottom and allo all over their heads to cleanſe 
them well from duſt; likewiſe place a handſome 
ſtraight ſtick to each, and tie their ſtems thereto for 
ſupport ; and after remaining in a ſheltered place 
for a week, may be afterwards removed where 
* in their pots, as aforeſaid. „ 
et all theſe plants in pots be well watered, ſome- 
times every day in very dry hot weather, or every 
other day, as you ſhall ſee proper ; thoſe in ſmaller 
N pou will require it oftener than in the larger ones; 
ut as the earth in pots dries very faſt at this ſeaſon, 
let them be examined every day. 
It ſhould be obſerved of the Mimoſa, or Senſitive 


Plants of this claſs of annuals, that they are not to be 


removed into the full air, but always retained under 
_ glaſſes, though not neceſſary to have any artificial 


heat 
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heat after being raiſed to full ſize, but if expoſed to 


the open air they would be deprived of their ſenſi- 
tive quality in which their merit conſiſts; ſo keep 
them under glaſſes, either in a glaſs-caſe, or garden- 
frame, or in a green-houſe, hot- houſe, &c. 
If any inferior plants remain in the hot-bed un- 


potted, or are not deſcrving of pots, they may be 


tranſplanted in June into the open borders, in aſſem- 
blage with the hardy annuals and other border 
flowers. | es 

To ſave ſeed of the tender annuals, let ſome of 
the beſt ſorts in pots be marked when in full per- 
fection, and in uguſt or beginning of September, 
let them be placed either in a glals-caſe or in ſome 
deep garden- frames, or two or more of ſuch placed 
one upon another, to form a proper depth to con- 
tain the taller plants, ſo as to admit of the glaſſes 
being put on every night, and very wet weather, 
for unleſs they are thus protected occaſionally, they 
will not ripen ſeed in due perfection and plenty; 
but be ſure to admit the full ſun and air every dry 
day, and only defend them on nights and bad wea- 
thee, and they will ripen ſeeds plentifully in Sep- 
tember, | T0 Os b 


Culture of the Leſi Tender Annuals in Hot- Bedi and the 
| open Ground. 5 


The leſs tender annuals ſelected under this head, 
are alſo exotics of diſtant warm countries, but are 
not ſo tender as the ſecond claſs, at leaſt the greater 
part, and only require to be raiſed and forwarded 
a little in one or two hot-beds in the Spring, till 
the middle or beginning of June, when the wea- 
ther is become ſettled and warm, then planted out, 
the greater part into the borders, beds, &c. of the 
pleaſure and flower garden, and ſome in pots, to 
move to adorn any place required occafionaily, 

%%% ͤũM . ; Though 
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Though, in defect of hot-beds, a great part of this 
claſs are ſo tolerably hardy, as they will even ſuc- 
ceed without any artificial heat at all, if ſowed in a 

warm border in the middle of April or beginning of 

May, and will grow freely and be fit to 3 out by 
the middle or end of May or beginning of June, or if 

ſowed the beginning or middle of April, in a warm 
border, as . and if defended with hand- 

glaſſes, or a frame and lights, or even with mats on 
nights and bad weather, ſupported on hoop-arches, 
they may be brought forwarder for tranſplantation 

than thoſe fully expoſed. = 

However, in places where convenient to have 
the aid of An it is moſt adviſable to uſe them 
in raiſing the principal ſupply of this claſs of an- 
nuals, ſo as to have them brought forwarder for 
Planting out earlier in the ſeaſon, ſo as to blow a 
month or more ſooner than thoſe raiſed in the open 
ground; and they may be ſowed any time from 
about the middle or latter end of March to the mide 

dle of April, Es 5 Ne 
For this purpoſe, may either make a moderate dung 
Hot-bed, two feet high, for a one, two, or three- 
light frame, according to the quantity required ; or 
for a {mall quantity, may ſow ſome in any hot-bed 
A of Cucumbers, or of the tender annuals, &c. now at 
_ work, if there is room; or for want of frames, 
a hot-bed may be made for ſome hand-glaſles, for to 
be defended with an awning of mats on nights; 
=_ obſerving, in either method, to have the hot-bed 
| | earthed with light rich mould ſix inches deep; and 
= in which ſow the ſeed in {mall drills drawn with 
| the two firſt fingers, from a quarter to half an inch 
or an inch deep, according to the ſize of the ſced, 
and about two or three inches aſunder ; fow the 
ſeed each ſort ſeparate, and cover them over evenſy 
with fine earth, the depth as above, the largeſt 
ſeeds deepeſt; or ſome may be ſowed in pots if 
thought more convenient, more Specially nt in on 

| | N | Ot-de 
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hot-bed of other plants, as Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 
as aforeſaid ; or that it is intended to move the pott 
into other freſh hot-beds to bring any particular 
forts forwarder, | 

Having ſowed the ſeed in hot-beds, the culture in 
the ſeed-bed is nearly the ſame as for the tendereſt an- 
nuals of the ſecond claſs ; cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats or long litter, and tilt them a little at 
times, to paſs off the ſteam ariſing from the heat 
of the dung, and if the earth dries, give a little 
water to promote a free germination in the ſeed, 
that the e may riſe op pats when they come 
up, admit freſh air every day more or leſs, accord 
ing to the warmth of the bed and weather, by 
railing the glaſſes an inch or two high, or more, or 
if a covering of mats, take them either entirely off 
every morning, or turn them up on the ſouth fide 
to admit the lun and light to the plants; and let 
moderate waterings be applied as often as it ſhall 
appear neceſſary, by the earth becoming dry, for 
they muſt not want for moiſture in due moderation, 

Thus the plants may either remain, the greateſt 
part in this bed till of due ſize, and the weather is 
favourable enough in the middle or end of May, for 
planting them in the open ground, or in the middle 
or latter end of April or beginning of May, a flight 
hot-bed may be made in which to prick ſome of 
the more curious or principal forts, to forward 
hem as much as poſſible, pricking them therein in 
rows, from four to fix inches diſtance in the row ; 
give a moderate watering, and put on the glaſſes, 
&c. and ſhade them from the mid-day ſun the firſt 
week, til they have ſtruck good root; giving air 
daily and occaſional waterings; or, if in want of 
frames and glaſſes, a hot-bed, as above, may be de- 
ended on nights and bad weather, with a ſhelter 
of mats, ſupported on arches of hoops, &c, acroſs 
the hed; and in either of theſe beds the plants 
remaining a month or fix weeks, will be well ad- 

PO OM oo inne 
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vanced in growth, and may then be taken up with 
balls of earth to the roots, and planted where they 
are to remain for flowering, either in the borders, 
&c, or ſome in pots. b 3 | | 
But as to thole which remain in the ſeed-bed for 
the general ſupply, and where not convenient to 
prick out the whole in a hot-bed, as above, they 
ſhould in May, as ſoon as the weather is tolerably 
ſettled and warm, have a large quantity thinned 
out in moiſt weather, and planted, ſome at once, 
about the borders, &c, where they are to flower, 
the lower-growing kinds placed toward the front, 
and the taller growths ſtationed more or leſs back- 
ward, according tn their height; giving water 
directly and til} rooted : others plant in four-feet- 
wide nurſery-beds of light good earth, alſo in the 
natural ground; or ſome likewiſe in beds of natural 
earth, defended with frames and lights, or to have 
occaſional ſhelter of mats on nights; in all of which 
| nurſery-beds plant them in rows fix inches aſunder, 
and directly water them; repeating the waterings 
frequently, if dry weather, till they have taken 
good root; alſo an occaſional ſhade of mats to keep 
off the ſun at firſt planting for a few days, to ſome 
of the principal kinds in nurſery-beds, will be of 
much advantage; and after having a month or fix 
weeks growth in theſe beds, they will be well ad- 
vanced, and ſome will be arrived to flowering, 
ſufficient to diſcover their properties; diſtin- 
guiſhing the doubles from the ſingles of thoſe 
which produce double and fingle flowers, when the 
doubles only, and others of good properties, ſhould 
be ſelected for tranſplanting into the places where 
they are finally to remain; taking the whole up 
with balls about the roots, and plant them with the 
balls entire, in the places allotted, or in pots, &c. 
giving plenty of water, and afterwards till they 
have rooted in the ground. | VVA 
e Some 
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Some ſorts, ſuch as the Ten- week Stocks and 
Annual Wall-flower, ſnould always be planted out 
finally from the ſeed-bed at once where they are 
to remain, while they are young, for having naked 
woody roots, they will not take root well if re- 
moved when much advanced in growth. 

After this claſs of annuals are all planted out for 


good, the principal culture is, to give water in dry 


weather when newly planted, till they have taken 
freſh root; keep them clean from weeds; and, 
according as the taller-growing kinds riſe in height, 
and ſeem to require ſupport, let ſticks be placed to 
them for that purpoſe, one to each plant, and their 
ſtems tied thereto in a neat manner; let alſo the 
climbing kinds have ſupport of bruſhy ſticks for 
them to aſcend upon in an upright growth; and 
as ſome forts branch out in a rambling manner, 
ſuch as the French and African Marigolds, Chry- 
ſanthemums, &c. they ſhould be trimmed io order, 
by cutting off the lower and moſt rambling branches, 
forming a clean ſtem below of fix or eight inches; 
and alſo trim the head occaſionally where very 
maar. | 
Moſt of this claſs of annuals afford ſeed abun- 
dantly, without much trouble, in July, Auguſt, 
and September, when let a ſufficiency of the heads 
and pods as they ripen be gathered, from which io 
ave ſeed enough for next year's uſe. 5 
According as the different plants are paſt flower- 
ing, and have ripened ſeed ſufficient for the ſupply 
required, let them be wholly pulled up root and top, 
as theſe forts never ſurvive the Winter to blow _ 
again, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT. | 


A Green-houſe ſhould generally be erefted in the 
pleaſure ground, or any ornamental garden diſtrict 
where convenient, in a ſheltered ſituation, full to the 
ſouth ſun, and commonly ranged eaſt and weſt, 
with the front formed almoſt wholly of glaſs ſaſhes 
facing the ſouth ; deſigned as a conſervatory or 
Winter reſidence for numerous tender exotics, cok 
lected from the ſouthern parts of Europe and other 
warm climates, for variety and curiofhty, and 
which will not live in this country in the open air 
all the year, only in the Summer, from May till 
Oftober, being unable to endure our rigorous Win- 
ters without protection of this department; which 
ſhould be conſtrutted of brick or ſtone-work, &c. 
„ 9 2 2 dehind, 
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hind, and having the front of moveable glaſs 
frames or ſaſhes, as aforeſaid, and ſometimes alſo 
part glaſs at top, inclined to the ſun ſo as to admit 
all poſſible benefit of the fun and light in the Win- 
ter ſealon, whereby the plants may be continued 
all Winter in full verdure, health, and beauty; 
and thoſe requiring this protection are very conſi- 
_derable, as appears by the catalogue arrangement of 
green- houſe plants, exhibited under this head. 
us 10 the form and dimenſions of a green-houſe, 
it is commonly of an r ranging length- 
ways eaſt and weſt, with the front full to the ſouth; 
aud in dimenſions, may be from ten to fifteen, or 
twenty feet wide, che length, from ten, or twenty, to 
htty or an hundred feet or more, in proportion to 
the quantity of plants; and in height, may be 
from eight or ten feet in the front, to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen, or more, behind, where there are tall- 
growing plants; having the whole front of upright 
_ glaſs ſaſhes, and ſloping glaſſes above; or only 


ſaſhes in front, and wholly tiled or lated at top. 


This building may have the walls of brick or 
ſtone, ſometimes they are conſtructed of wood or 
lath and plaiſter ; but brick or ſtone- work, eſpeci- 
ally for the back wall, is conſequently the moſt 
eligible to reſiſt the ſeverity of the froſt and piere- 
ing northerly blaſts, but have the front the greater 
part of it glaſs-work in moveable ſaſhes, ranging in 
two tiers, from within a foot of the ground as high 
as the ceiling, made to ſhove either up or down or 
| beſide one another, for the admiſſion of freſh air; 
may alſo have a range of inclined ſaſhes above, 
reaching from the top of the front ſloping five or 
' fix feet towards the back, joined up to the tiled or 

ſlated roof behind, &c. to admit the full power of 
the ſun and light equally in every part of the houſe; 
having aglaſs door in the middle of the front, or at 
one end: and it will be very adviſcable to have 2 
| flue or ſunnel for occaſional fire heat, — | 
| | | ther 
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ther along the inner- ſide of the back and end walls, 
or along the front wall, or under the floor along by 
the front, in one or two returns, proceeding from a 
furnace or fire-place withoutfide at once, which will 
be of great utility for the convenience of making 


gentle fires occaſionally on nights in ſevere froſts, or 
ſometimes to expel damps in cold, raw, foggy wea- 


ther, and will thus prove a great preſervative to the 

lants in very e Winters: when the 

uilding is erected, let all the inſide walls be white- 
waſhed, and the wood-work painted white in oil- 
colour within and withoutſide; the whole ſhould 
generally be completed in Summer or Autumn, time 
enough to be well dried before the time the plants 
are to he houſed, „„ 

The collection of green-houſe plants is very con- 
ſiderable, conſiſting both of tree and ſhrub kinds 
of a woody and ſucculent nature, and of many 
herbaceous, fibrous-rooted, bulbous and tuberous» 
rooted perennials, the whole both trees and ſhrubs, 
ſucculents and herbaceous kinds, being moſtly ever- 
green, retaining their leaves the year round, eſpe- 
cially all the woody tribe and ſucculents; the 
woody cxotics, conſiſting of the tree and ſhrub 
ſamily, are by far the moſt conſiderable in this claſs, 
are durable in root, ſtem, and branches, and moſtly 
remain in leaf and verdure the year round, afford- 
ing a great variety in their different growth, foliage, 
flowers, &c, and the fucculert plants, being ſuch 
as have either thick fleſhy ſtalks and leaves, full of 


ſuccus, ſap, or humidity, or conſiſt of leaves only of 


a fleſhy, ſucculent nature, are of various ſingular 
growths, ſome forts growing with ere& durable ſtatks, 
crowned by heads of leaves, others having trailing 
ſtems and branches, and fame none at all, producing 
heads of leaves immediately on the crown of the root; 
and in moſt forts the leaves remain all the year; 
and in fome ſorts, as Aloes, &c. the fame Jeaves 
abids eren years: as 10 the herbaceous family, 
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the plants are alſo of various growths, but moſt] 
renew their talks and leaves annually, and man 
of them flower ornamentally, both of the fibrous 
and bulbaus-rooted tribe. 

So that the green-houſe plants afford a great di. 
verſity of very curious exotics, natives of diſtant 

countries; all of which muſt always be kept in 
pots here, in order for removing into the green- 
1 every Winter, and into the open air in Sum- 
mer.— See the different forts in the following ar- 
rangement, each ſpecies under its proper genus or 
family, agreeable to the botanic characters of the 
flowers, which conſtitute the claſſes and penera, 

determining all plants having flowers of the lame 
character, to be ſpecies of one genus. 


ACHILLIA—Millfoil— Egyptian Millfoil. (Her- 
baceous.) By lips and 2 
AGAVE——Great American Aloe — Common 
Branching- ſtalked Variegated-Jeaved Branch- 
ing Virginia Simple-ſtalked——V iviparous, or 
Childing Agave. (Very large ſucculents.) By 
ſuckers N 1 


Al. BV c A- Baſtard - Star of Bethlehem Major, or 
Greater Spear- leaved— Minor, or Leſſer Awl- 
leaved. (Herbaceous.) By off: ſets. 


ALETRIS.— Aletris, or Guinea Aloe Frag rant, or 
Stalky Tree-Aletris Hyacinth-flowered Stalk- 
leſs. (The firſt ſhrubby-ſtalked, the ſecond her- 
baceous.) By off. ſets and ſhips. 


Lo- common African Aloe —compriſing the 
Mitre-ſhaped—Plaited, or Fan Aloe Succotrine 
Aloe — Sword · ſnaped Tree · Aloe - Tongue · leaved 


3 


ANAGYRIS feetida- 
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——Pearl Tongue Aloe Diſtichous, or Soap- 
coloured Aloe — Warted Aloe, Carinated, or 
Keel-ſhapcd— Spiral Alo2——Partridge-breaſted 

 Aloe—Cuſhion Aloe—Hedgeboy Aloe Viſcous, 
or Triangular Aloe—Upright Pentangular Aloe— 
Dwarf Pearl Tongue Aloe Dwarf Cobweb Aloe 
— Iris Uvaria Aloe. (Succulent; ſome with 
ſtems ſeveral feet high, others not above two 
inches from che ground. By ſuckers. 


AMMARVLLIS-Compriſing the Guernſey 8 
Belladonna Lily Atamaſco Lily Cape Lily 
Long: lea ved AÆthiopian Lily Oriental Lily. 

(Herbaceous, and e een By off. ſets. 


AMBROSIA—— 4mbro/ia Shrubby Ambroſia. 
(Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings, 


AMELLUS——Cape Starwort. (Shrubby.) By 5 


cuttings. 


Stink ing Bean Trefoil. 
(Shrubby.). By layers and cuttings, | 


ANTHEMIS maritima—Sea Chamomile: (Herba- 


ceous,) By lips. | 


ANTHERICUM—Spiderwort—Shrubby—-Aloe- 
leaved—Aſphodel-leaved. (The firſt ſhrubby, 
the others herbaceous. ) By off. ſets. 


ANTHOLIZ. 8 Ringent, or Gaping- 


flowered— Cunonia, or Perſian Straight - flowered 


Meriana, or Funnel-flowered, (Herbaceous and 
bulbous.) By off. ſets. 


ANTHOSPERMUM bn Mt 


Amber Tree. (rey By ſeed, layers, and cut- 
ANTHYL- 


5 1 
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ANTHYLLIS—Kidney Vetch—Barba Jovis, Ju. 
piter's-beard, or Silver Buſh—Variable-leaved_ 
Cytiſoides, or Cytiſus-leaved— Erinacea, or Thorny 
Anthyllis. (All ſhrubby.) By ſeed, layers, &c, 


ANTIRRHINUM—Snap-dragon—Black-flowered | 


of Gibraltar—V ariegated-flowered Major. (Her. 
baceous.) By cuttings and ſlips, | 


ARALIA arborea—Tree Aralia. By ſeed, &c, 


ARCTOTIS— Arctoti.— Acaulious, or Stalkleſs of 
the Cape—Superb Athiopian—Plantain-leaved 
 African——Rough-leaved /Ethiopian—--Rough- 
leaved Orange flowered. By 
een, Nip, feed, &c. 15 


ARISTOLOCHIA—--Birthwort=— Evergreen of 
_ Creta—Greater Climbing Spamiſh—Tree Ame- 
_ rican—Odoriferous American—-Serpentaria, or 
Serpent-rooted Virginian, (The firſt four ſhrub- 
by, the laſt herbaceous.) By roots, feed, &c. 


ARUNDO—Reed—Variegated Portugal, (Her 
baceous.) By bottom off-ſets. : | 


 ASCLEPIAS frutico/ſa—Shrubby Swallow-wort 
(Shrubby.) By cuttings and layers. 


| ASCYRUM—-St. Andrew's-crals—— Hypericum- 
leaved Dwarf—Hairy-leaved Upright. (Shrub. 
by.) By ſeed, flips, cuttings, &e. 5 


ASPALATHUS—African Boom White, or Sil- 


very —Heath-leaved . Thyme-leaved—--Five- 
leaved—Pinnat=d-leaved—Cretan Wedge - leaved. 
I Shrubby.) By feed, flips, Kc. - 


| ASPARAGUS—'Sparagus (Shrubby kinds)—Re- 


flexed-branched—-Declinated-branched--— Acute | 


Stifl- 
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if  Stif.leaved—— White Reflexed-thorned Portu gal 
a —_Afratic Erect-ſtalk ed Falcated Sword - hi 
of Ceylon— Long-ſhooted of og (All ſhrub= 
by.) By ſeed. 


„ aSPHODELUS fful/uc—Fiſtulardleaved King's- 


ler branching Sword- n (Herbaceous.) By 
off: ſets. . FE 

| ASTER fraticoſa—Shrubby Starwort. By _ 

« of and lips. . 

ma ASTRAG ALUS Tra gacantha——Tragacanth, or 

by Goat's-Thorn, (Shrubby. ) * yer, cutiings, 

„„ 

By” CC CO. — 

TR  leaved—-Samphire- leaved—-Downy-leaved—— 

3 Crenated-· cupped Dentated - leaved. — 

wg by.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. : 

C WH ATRAGENE— frravene——Alpine Doubly- ſawed 
3 Ternate-leaved - Cape Dentated Ternate-leaved. 
(Underſhrubby.) By leed, cuttings, layers, &c. 
bon. WM ATRAPHAXIS Udulata———— Waved-leaved, 


(Shrubby.) By iced, cuttings, layers, &c. 
ATROPA— Deadly-Nightſh ade—Shrubby of Spain 
cultings, &c. 


BAC CH ARIS—Plouphman' 5 Siken e 8— 
bark-leaved— 
By iced, cuttings, layers, &c. 


. BERBERIS——Berberry——C retan Bon- lea ed. 
. (Chrubby.) 20 ſced, . &c. 


Acute | EI NONIA 


ſpear——Branching, with [word leaves—— Un- 


—Tree-hke of America. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, 


Oleander- lea ved. e 
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BIGNONIA—-Trumpet-flower——Peruvian Aſh. 
- leaved—Three-leaved Vera-crucian—. Indian 
- Blue-flowered Carolinian.— But are rather 


of the hot-houſe temperature, which ſee. (Shrub. | 


by.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


BOSEA Yervamera—Yervamora, or Golden-Rod 
Tree. (Tree or ſhrubby.) By int, 888 
and ſeed. 


BUBON— Macedonian Parſley - Common of Mace- 
donia—Galbaniferous of Athiopia—-Gum-bear- 
ing Æthio "25 * firſt herbaceous, the other 
— 3 wy ſlips, cuttings, and 


: PUPHTHALMUM—-Ox-eye—Shrubby Smooth- 
leaved—--Tree-!like Downy-leaved Cape Re · 
cur ved - leaved Shrubby— Maritime Herbaceous- 
ſtalked, with alternate leaves. (Firſt three 
| ſhrubby, and the other herbaceous.) By cuttings, 
layers, flips, off-ſets, &c. _ 


BPL EURUM— Hare's-ear—-Long-leaved—-Fll. 
-  Ccated-leaved—Shrubby Oval-leaved— —Shrubby 
 Linear-leaved Two-formed-leaved, being dif. 
ſerent in Summer from the Winter Hairy- 
leaved. (Two firſt herbaceous, the reſt ſhrub- 
by.) By off-ſets, flips, layers, cuttings, c. 


CacALIA Foreign Colt's-foot-—Ficoides-leaved, 
or Baſtard Ficoides - Kleinia, or Oleander: leaved 
— gaddaan (Shrubby ſucculents.) By cut- 
tings. 


CACTUS Opuntia, 'or Indian W Oral 


2 Joined, e By 


cuttings. 


GALEN: 
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CALENDULA—Marigold—Shrubby of the Cape 


 —Graf-leaved African—Naked-ftalked African: 


— and herbaceous.) By cuttings and 
ips. a f Mo : - 
CALLA Zthiopica, or Ethiopian Arum, (Herba - 
ceous,) By feed, 2 
CALLICARPA Americana. 
CAMPANULA, vr Bell-Gower—American Can- 
pana Canary Campanute., (Herbaceous.) By 


roots, &c, 


CASSINE—Hottentot Cherry——Maurecenia, ot 
Hottentot Cherry—Peragaa, or Cape Phillyrea, 
(Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings, 


CELASTRUS—Staff Tree—Myrtle-leaved Virgi- 


nian—Pyryacantha-leaved African Box- leaved 


African, (Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings, 


CENTAUREA=—Centaury—Ragufian Silvery=—— 


Evergreen Portugal—-Silvery of Creta-—Cine- 
reria, or White-leaved Italian, with purple 


flowers Shrubby of Creta. (Herbaceous, the 
laſt ſhrubby.) By parting-roots, off- ſets, flips, | 


CERATONIA Silig a, or Carob Tree, or St. 


CHENOPODIUM—Wild Orach—Multid-leaved 
Shrubby. By flips, &c. 

CHIRONYA—African Centaury—Shrubby Cap- 
far 


leaved 


W 1 J 
n 2 8 1 1 
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caring=-Shrubby Berry-bearing—-Linear- 
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leaved. (Herbaceous.) By flips, layers, off-ſet+, 
fared inen) By bro les, of 


CHRYSANTHEMUM—Chry/anthemum—Shrubb; 
of Canary—Floſcular-flowered of Crete — ict. 
nated-leaved. (Underſhrubby and herbaceous. 
By flips, cuttings, and root-off-fets 


CHRY SOCOMA—-Goldy-tocks—-Coma-aurea, ot 
Common Shrubby—--Nodding-flowered Under. 
ſhrubby - Ciliated- leaved Underſhrubby— 
ſite · len ved Shrubby—Rough-leaved. (Shrubby. 
By cuttings, flips, and layers. : ; 


 CINERARIA—Ragwort—Geiim-leaved African 
Amelloides, or Amellus- leaved ——--Flax-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By ſlips, layers, and cuttings. | 


CISTUS——Rock-Role, or Cifts—— Seca Purſlane- 
| leaved—Poplat-leaved—-Hairy-l:aved—-Cretan 

Gum Ciſtus—Bay-leaved—Sage-leaved—Hoary- 
Ladaniferous, or True Gum-bearing. (Shrubby.) 
By cuttings, 6e. On fe (cnn 


CITRUS—Citron, Lemon, and Orange Trees 
Common Citron Tree—Lemon Tree; compriſing 
the Common, the Variegated-leaved, Double- 
flowered, and the Thorny, or Lime — Orange 
Tree ; comprehending the Seville Orange, China 
Orange—Golden-ſtriped-leaved—-Silver-ſtriped- 
Isaved—-Willow.leaved Myrtle-leaved 
Curted-leaved—Dwarf Nutmeg Orange — Double- 
flowered—Shaddock, or Great - fruited. (Tree 
and ſhrub kinds.) By ſeed may raiſe young 
trees for flocks, &c. to bud upon; and in 
order to continue the different vaxysties; and 
to have early and improved bearfag trees of 
the defired kinds, muſt propagate chiefly by 
Te 2215 ang 
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e, budding the ſorts intended upon ſeedling ſtocks, 
of any of the ſpecies and varieties of this genus; 
alſo occaſionally by inarching.— See buddin 
and inarching in the propagation of hardy trees and 
 ftrubs. | 


CLIFFORTIA—C/;fortia—Holly-leaved—Ruſcus 
| leaved—Polygonatum-Jeaved—Trifoliate-leaved, 
(Shrubby.) By ſecd, cuttings, and layers. 


CLUTIA—Clutia—laterneides, or Linear Spear- 

leaved Clatia— Oval Entire-leaved—Lanceolate- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, and 
ſeed. 


COLUTEA fruteſcens, or Shrubby Scarlet Bladder 
Senna, By ſeed, layers, &c. | 


ne. COMMELINA—Comnelira—Upright Virginian— 


etan African Trailing— Puberous-rooted of Mexico, 
ary- (Herbaceous.) By ſced, 100t-ofi-lets, ſlips, &c. 
by.) 


CONVOLVULUS—Coroelouls:, or Bindweed— 
Canary Perennial-ſtalked, or Shrubby—Malabar 


3 Smooth- leaved ——Dorychnium, or Paniculated- 
inne ſtalked Shrubby Eaſtern— Cneorum, or Silvery 
uble- | Spaniſh—Linear-leaved Silky Spaniſh, (Shrub- 
ange by and herbaceous; with trailing ſtalks.) By 
mina ſeed, lips, cuttings, off-ſets, &c. . 
iped- 


. CONYZ A candida. or White Fleahane. (Under- 


uble- ſhrubby.) By ſeed, flips, and off. ſets. 


„oung CORONILLA— Jointed-podded Colutea—-Valen- 
id in tian Greater Multiflorous - Glaucous- leaved 
and Silvery of Crete—Ruſh-leaved of Montpe::er, | 
es of (Underſhrubby.) By leed, {1 ps, and layers. | 

ly by 1 | 

idding 


Az _ COTYLEDON. 
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 COTYLEDON— Navelwort—-Orbicular-leaved— 
| Hemiſpherical, or Scmi-globular-leaved—Spaty- 

Jate-leaved, (Succulent.) By cuttings, heads, &c, 


CRASSULA-Leſſer Orpine—-Scarlet- flow ered 
Perfoliated · lea ved Tetragonal-· lea ved Purſlane- 
leaved—Orpine-leaved. (Succulent.) By ſlips, 
heads, cuttings, and ſeed. 1 | 


Coro /biferum, or Tallow Tree of China 
By ſeed, &c. | 


 CUNONIA Capenfii, or Cape Cunonia. (Shrubby,) 
By ſeed, cuttings, —_ 


CUPRESSUS Junip roides, Or Juniper. leaved Cape 
Cypress Tree, By ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 


CYCLAMEN—Cyclamen, or Sow-bread —-Indian 
 Nodding-flowered—Sweet-[cented Indian. (Low 
| herbaccous.) By ſeed, roat-oft-lets, & c. 


DIGITALIS——Fox-glove——-Canary Shrubby- 
ſtalked ——Obſcure' Purple-flowered, (Shrubby 
and underſhrubby.) By ſhips, cuttings, and 
iced. DC bo 

DION ZA nuſcipula, or Venus Fly-trap. (Her- 
baceous; a molt curious ſenſitive plant.) By 

| Part-ing-roots, &c. > EE ta 


DIOSMA—African Spirza—Oppoſite-leaved—— 
_ Hairy-leaved—Red-flowered—Heath-leaved—— 
Ciliaied-leaved—Lanceolate Smooth-lea ved —— 
Uniflorous, or One-flowered—-Crenated-l-aved 
 —Ovalk-leaved. (Shrubby.) By flips, ſuckers, 
- -* layers, and feed. =p 


DRACOCEPHALUM canarien/z, or Canary Dra- 


gon's-head—commonly called Balm of Gilead, 
. | ( (Herbi- 


ty 
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(Herbaceous, with abiding ſtalks.) By ſeed and 
cuttings. 


EBENUS crebicus, or Cretan Ebony. (Tree or 
ſhrubby.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 


EMPETRUM album, or White U 'pright Crow-. 
W 


ERIC FF ered . Tubulous- 
flawered—Beelom Montpelicr He ath Curve 
flowered— Scarlet. flowered - Five-leaved — Em- 
IX Hy ape. 1 reen-purple-flowered. (Shrub. 

By ſlips, ſuckers, layers, and ſeed. 


ERINUS alpinus, or Aline Erinus. (Herbaceous. ) 
By off- ſets, flips, &c. 


ERIOCEPHALUs, or African Southernwood— 
African Corymboſe-flowered—-Racemoſe-flowei-_ 
ed. e By ſeed, 5 layers, & c. 


by | EUPHORBIA—Spurge—-rtiqurrum, or Euphor- 


_ bia of the Ancients, or triangular Spurge— 
155 Canary Quadrangular—- O&cinal Many-angled, 
__ with ſpines in pair Cereus- ſnaped Man: ang led, 
Her- WH with ſingle ſvints—Seven-angled—— Olean oy. 
By : leaved— Twiggy Volubilate-c imb ng—-Tithyma- 

- loi de, Euphorbium—NM v:tle-leaved—ÞBird-cherrv- | 
leaved—Caput-medu/z, or Medula's-head—-S1- 
—— noſe, or Prickly Diffe rent- for med- leaved Ca- 
5 ac: _ or Red purple Spurge—-Amy gde. oides, 
— or Almond leaved. the var:cgated— OO Jithy— 
aved malus, with lunated flowers, (Moſtly luccu- 
;kers, lent, both of herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds,) By 


cuttings, ſlips, © oft-lets, ſuckers, led, Kc. 


Dra- FRITILLARIA regia, or 1 4 Crown, greater 
lead. and leſſer. (eee. 55 y rot- off. lets. = 
erba- f A a 2 _ GALENIA 
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GALENIA african African Galenia. (Shrub. 


by.) By layers, flips, cuttings, and ſeed, 


| GENISTA canarienſe—Canary Broom, or Cy, 


ſus, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, and layers, 
GERANIUM—Crane's-bill, or Geranium—(Shrub- 


by kinds)—Horle-ſhoe-leaved; compriſing the 


Common Gr<en, the Variegated-leaved, Silver- 
ſtriped-leaved, Gold-ſtriped-leaved, and Flame- 
coloured-flowered—Scarlet Geranium Hood- 


ſhaped, or Hollow-leaved——Gouty-ſtalked — 


Fleſhy-ſtalked—Flame-red-flowered—Angulated- 
leaved Birch- leaved Peltated, or Shield- 
ſhaped- leaved Vine - leaved Sorrel- taſted 


Butterfly-ſhaped-flowered— Capitated, or Headed- 


flowered - Rough Multi fid- leaved ( Herbaceous 
kinds) — Lady's-Mantle- lea ved—Odoriferous, or 
Sweet-ſmelling—— Gooſeberry- leaved Alcea- 
 leaved—Coriander-leaved—— Myrrh-lea ved 
Lobated-leaved Hairy Lobated-leaved—-Gera- 
nium Triſte, or Spotted Night Smelling— 
Striated-leaved— Grandi florous— - Tabulare- leav 
ed—Proliferous Geranium, with pinnated leaves 
—Auriated, or Ear-leaved, Long-leaved, Wood - 
Sorrel-leaved. (Shrubby and herbaceous, as 


diſtinguiſhed above.) By ſeed, cuttings, parting - 


roots, &&c, 


GLADIOLUS i, or Dark-flowered Sword 


Lily. (Herbaceous.) By 100t-ofl-ſets, 


 GNIDIA—C nidia—Pine-leaved — Downy-leaved 
| —Oppoſite-leaved, (Shrubby.) By layers, 
cuttings, ſeed, &c. ” 


| GORDONIA 


Je 


Jo 


IA 
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GORDONIA Lafantbus—Laſianthus, or Loblolly. 
Bay. (Shrubby. 5 . layers, _— ſeed, 
0 
P 
lea ved -Shrubby Holly- leaved— Squarroſe- 


— 5 By ſeed, layers, cuttings, 


GREWIA—— Grewia Occidental Sub-oval- 
leaved — Oriental, or Indian Sub-lanceolate- 
leaved. (Woody, or — * iced, layers, 
cuttings, &c, 


HALLERIA lacids. or Shivingleaved Halleria, 
By ſeed, flips, &c. 


II ELIOTROPIUM- Turnfole—Peruvi ian Lancet- 
oval-leaved Shrubby Linear : :pear-leaved of 
Jamaica. (Shrubby, ot Woody.) By ſeed, 
lay ers, cuttings, &c. 


HERMANNIA— . rmannia— Altheæ - 8 
Alder-leaved Hy ſſop- leaved Gooleberry- 
leaved—- Lavender- ray ed——Pinnatifid-leaved. 


(Woody.) By ſeed, ſlips, layers, cuttings, &c. 


HYOSCYAMUS aur:#:, or Golden Henbane. (Her- 
baceous.) By ſeed, ſlips, and ofi-lets. 


BY PERICUM—St. John s wort Hypericum 1 
ricum, or Majorcan St. John' s- vort Monogy 
nious, or One- ſtyled of China- Rough- ſtalked 


Arabian. (Woody, or ſhrubby.) By ſeed, cut- 
tings, layers, ſuckers, &c. 


JASMINUM=— Jaſmine—Great-flowered of Catalo- 


Bit Odorierous Yellow Indian—-Azor an, Or 
A a 3 8 | 
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White Indian, (Woody.) By layers, cuttings, 
and budding, 


IBERIS—-Shrubby Cand Tuſt—-Ever-flowering 

of Sicily—Evergreen of Crete—Gibraltar Large- 
flowered—Striped-leaved, (Shrubby and under. 
; By — layers, ſuckers, ſeed, 


ILLICIU M 28 or Aniſeed Tree of Japan, 


INDIGOFERA Indigo Plant Te Dying 
Indi eee eee (Underſhrub- 
by and _ By ſeed, "> layers, off. 

ts, &c, 


JUNIPERUS=— Juniper—-Burmudian 5 or 
Juniper — Barbadoes Juniper, or Cedar, 
(Woody.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


 JUSTICIA Adiatode—Adbateda, or Malabar Nut 
Tree. By ſeed, & c. | 


IXIA—Ixia—Chineſe, with remote lms in pani- 


* cles—--Flexuoſe-flowered-—-Crocus-flowered-— 


Scilla-flowered—-Corymbous-flowered-— African - 


Torn-cupped—Bulb-bearing—Spotted. (Herba- 
ceous and bulbous. ) By off-ſets, &c. 


| KIGGELARIA africana, or African Kiggelaria 
(Woody.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


LANTANA—American Viburnum—Camera, or 
Nettle-leaved - African Alternate-leav ed—-dage- 
| leaved African. (Shrubby.) By ſced, cuttings, 


layers, ſuckers, & 
— LAVEN- 
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LAVENDULA-—-Lavender— Multifid-Jeaved of 


4 the Canaries —— —Dentated-leaved of __ 
(Shrubby.) By cuttings &c. 
> LAVATER 1 Tree Mallow 


_ Trilobated-leaved— — Portugal Seven- angled- 
leaved—American Heart-leaved, (Shrubby or 
abiding-ſtalked.) By ſeed, lips, and off-ſets, 


LAURUS—Bay—Camphora or Camphire Tree— 
Summer-leaved, or Deciduous Bay—— Indian 
Bay—Berbonia, or Carolina Bay. (Trees,) By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, budding, and luckers. 


LINUM——Lint or Flax——Tree Cretan Flax— 
 Shrubby—-Broad-leaved Yellow—-Maritime of 
Auſtria, (Shrubby and ee — ſeed, 
cuttings, layers, &c. | 


n, 


ff. 


or 


lar 


LOTUS—- Bird's- foot Trefoil- Cid Shrubby-—. 
M.auritian Shrubby—Lotus of St. James's Iſland — 


Hairy of Narbonne——Upright——Dorychnun, 
Jut- or Seſſile Quinate-leaved. (Shrubby and herba- 
ceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, off. lets, and 
ſuckers. 

3 LYCIUM—Box-Thorn—-African Linear-leaved— 
ican Barbary Lanceolate-thick-leaved—Caplular-bear- 
* We ing of Mexico. Fey By —_— cut- 

tings, &c, 
MARRUBIUM Pleude-Dilaunar, or Baſtard Dit- 
laria. tany of Crete, N By ſlips, cuttings, 


| &c. 


z, Or MEDEOLA aſparagoides, © or - Baſtard Aſparagus of 
Sage Zthiopia—— Virginian, ( Woody.) By ſeed, 
tings, Cuttings, &c. 


EN - Mx DIc Ado arborea, or Tree Medicago, or Moon 
I Trefoil, By ſeed, &c. 
n MELIA 
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MELIA—Bead Tree — Azedarach, or Common Bi. 
pinnated- lea ved Azidarachia, or Pinnated-leaved, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, &c. 1 


MELISSA cretica or Cretan Balm—Spaniſh Balm. 
(Underſhrubby-herbaceous,) By cuttings, lips, 


 MELIANTHUS——Honey Flower-— Major-— 
Minor. (Herbaceous.) By flips, off-ſets, &c. 


MENTHA canarien/is, or Canary Shrubby Mint, 
By cuttings, &c. ; | 5 


MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM—--Fig Marigo'd — 
Night- flowering Semi-cylindric-leaved—--Quill- 
ſbaped-leaved-—Splendent-ſhining-leaved—Um- 
bellate-flowering—--—Geniculated-flowering, or 
flowering in joints—Daiſy-flowered—Barbated, 
or Bearded-leaved——Emarginate-flowered—— 
Rough-lcaved—Tongue-leaved—Twiſted-leaved 
—-— Hatchet-leavea Different-formed-leaved 
——- Horned-leaved- —— Thick-leaved —— Dag- 

_ ger-leaved——Falcated, or Falchion-leaved— 
Spit- leaved - Cimeter-leaved Narrow. leaved— 
Glittering- leaved - Roſtrated, or Beak-leaved— 
Glaucous-coloured-leaved——Sawed-leaved—— 
Expanded-leaved—-Delta-ſhaped-leaved—-Two- 
coloured-flowered—Uncinated, or Hook-leaved 

 —Prickly-branched—Filamentoſe, or Thready— 

Leeather-thong- ſtalked. Minute leaved -G lome- 
rated, or Cluſtered-leaved Hiſpid-ſtalk cd. 
Ringent, or Gaping; comprifing the Dog's- 
chaps and Cat's-chaps kinds—W hue-leaved— 

_ Downy-hairy-leaved——Eatable-fruited-—Tube- 
rous-rooted—-Stipulaceous-leaved. (All ſuccu- 
lents, of various growths and fizes, and different 

ſhaped branches and leaves; the ftalks and 
leaves moſtly abiding the year round,) By cut- 


tings, &c. | | 
5 |  MOREA 


MOREA—— Morea 
Ruſhy Awl-ſhaped-leaved, (Herbaceous.) By 
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Channelled-leaved——— 


off-ſets, ſlips, &c. 


MYRICA—Candle-berry Myrtle—Oak-leaved-— 


Heart-leaved - Trifoliate-· leaved ——Carolinian. 
( Woody.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


MYRSINE africana, or African Box Tree, By 


lips, layers, ſeed, &c. 
MYRTUS— Myrtle Tree—Common Myrtle ; com- 


rehending the Broad-leaved—Double-flowering 
road-leaved—Upright Small-leaved—Variegat- 


ed-leaved—Box-leaved—V ariegated Box-leaved 
 —Orange-leaved— Roſemary-leaved——Shining- 
leaved Broad Three-leaved 82 


ſcented Bird's neſt Dutch Myrtle -B lotched- 


leaved. (Woody.) By lips, cuttings, layers, 
and ſuckers. 8 | RE 


NERIUM—Oleander, or Roſe Bay — Common. 


Oleander, the Single Red-flowered—Double- 


red—White-flowered—-Striped-leaved— Acute- | 
leaved. (Woody.) By layers, cuttings, and 


ſuckers, 


OLEA—Otive Tree——Common European Spear- 
leaved; comprehending the Broad-leaved and 
Narrow-leaved—— Cape Oval-leaved. By ſeed, 
layers, cuttings, budding, &c. 


ONONIS—Reſt-Harrow—Round-leaved—Curled- 
waved- lea ved Tridented-leaved——- Natrax, or 
Downy—— Vifcous Yellow. (Shrubby.) By 
cuttings, layers, ſlips, &c. : 


ORIGANUM—Marjoram—Di&amnus, or Dittany 


of Crete—Nittany of Mount Sipylus—Cretan 


Maxjoram 
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rana, or Sweet Marjoram. (Underſhiubby 4 

wy +5104 ml ) By ſlips, off. ſets, parting-r00s 
and the laſt by ſeed only, PE 
c 
_ OSTEOSPERMUM— —Hard-ſceded Chryſanthe. ( 
mum —pPiſiferous, or Pea-bearing—Moniliferous "0 
_ Oval-leaved— NT TS en ly-leaved; 0 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. PH 
F 
OTHONNA—Ragwort——PeAinated, or Comb. c 


leaved——Coronopus-leaved -- Wall-flower. 
| leaved—Southernwood-leaved— Tree Othonna— PH 


Bulbous, many varieties. (Underſhrubby, ſhrubby ” 
and herbaceous. ) By flips, _ cuttings, ſuckers, WF ( 
| &c. 
PANCRATIUM—Pancratium Lily, or Lily Nar. 8 


ciſſug——Carolinian Linear-leaved Illyrian 1 
Sword-leaved. (Herbaceous and bulbous.) Dÿ 
root-off- ſets 5 PIS 


PASSERINA— African Serpent. That, or 


ſhaped——Hairy-ſtalked—- Silky Oval-leaved.— (1 
— leaved. (Shrubby.) By cuttings, ſlips, Ja 
layers, &c. | | : 

| . POL 

PASSIFLOR A—-—Pzaſhon-flower—-—Incarnate- ws 
flowered of Virvinia—- Vellow-flowered Virgi- fi 
nian, (Herbaceous- underſhrubby.) By e 
cuttings, off. ſcts, ſeed, &c. POT 
by 


PE RIPLOCA——Virginia Silk—African Hairy- 
| | ſtalked —Small-leaved of the C Ii (Herbace- W PRA 
'F ous.) By off. lets, flips, and led. Ee gs tle 
| 


ans PHILADELPHUS—Mock Orange, Or Syringa= PRO 
Aromatic- broad leaved and Narrow- lead ed — Co 
* By 
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| Shining-leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 
| _ cuttings, &c. | | 


PHLOMIS— Jeruſalem Sage—Leonurus, Lion's-tail, 
or Scarlet-flowered—-Purple-flowered—Nep, or 
„ Cat-mint-leaved. (Underſhrubby and * 
1 ous.) By cuttings, flips, off- lets, ſuckers, ſeed, 
J. Ec. | | 
PHYLIC A-— Heath- leaved—--Box-tree-leaved-— 
Radiated—Hearti-leaved, (Underſhrubby.) By 
cuttings, ſlips, &c. 


Part LIS—— Baſtard Hare's- ear. 3 with 
dentated ſtipula— Indian, with entire ** 
(Shrubby.) wh red, cuttings, c. 


PHYSALIS—— Winter Cherry——-Somniferous 
Shrubby— Flexuoſe OY” By ſeed, cuttings, 
layers, &c. 


PISTACHIA—Piftachi ia Nut Tree--Three-leaved of 
Sicily True of Perſia and the Indies— Lenti/cus, 
or Maſtic Tree—Terebinthus, or Turpentine Tree, 
(Tree and ſhrub kinds. ) "By ſeed, Cuttings, 
layers, &c. 


POLYGALA i Ane 12554 Milk- 
nate- wort. (Underrubby-herbuceou) By ſeed, 
"17g1- lips, and layers. | 
ſlips, 

POTERIUM ſpinoſum—Spinous of Crete, (Shrub. 

: by.) By ſeed, layers, * &c. 
airy- 


bac - PRASIUM majus, or Greater Shrubby Hedge Net 
bs tle, By flips, cuttings, &c. | 


nga= PROTEA—Silver Tree—-Silvery Cape Protea-— 


d — Coni ferous, or Cone- bearing, ſeveral varieties. 
ining- "op layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 
| PSORALEA 
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PSORALEA—Pinnated-leaved—Prickly-leaved— 
Cytifſoide-leaved—-—t ive-leaved Digitated 
Glandulous-leaved—-—Bituminous, or Round. 


18 (Shrubby.) By leed, layers, cultings, 


Wire or Common 
Pomegranate— Dwarf Pomegranate, (Tree and 


ſhrub.) By ſeed, ſuckers, layers, budding, &. 


RHUS—Sumach, &c.—Downy-leaved— Smooth. 
leaved Narrow-leaved —— >hin g- aved. 


(Woody, &c.) By ſec, cuttings, Kc 


ROEL LA Roella Ciliated-leaved —— Netted 
Prickly-leaved. (Herbaceous.) . leed, off. 
ſets, lips, and n. 


ROSA Roſe Tree-—Bee Indica, Indian, or China 


Role, By ſuckers, layers, &c. 
ROSMARINUS variegatie—Varicgated, or Striped. 


leaved Roſemary ; compriſing the Silvery and 
Gold- ſtriped. (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers 
ſuckers, &c. 


ROYENA—Ryene—-Shining Rough- Jeaved— 
_ Smooth-leaved—Hairy-leaved. 
| ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


RU SCUUS——Butcher' e broom— pophylum, or 
Alexandrian Laurus, or Bay—Broad-leaved— 
 Androgynous-flowered, or True Alexandrian 
Bay. (Underſhrubby and ROSSO] By leed, 
ſuckers, off. ſets, Kc. 


SALVIA—Sage—Mexican Shrubby Sage—Aſti 
can Shrubby—Yellow-flowered- Canary Hal- 
bert-ſhaped-triangular-leaved. (Underſhrubby.) 


B flips, cuttings fuckers &c. . 
e "  _ SCABIOSA 


(Shrubby. ) By 
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$CABIOS A—Scatious—African Cut-leaved—Cre- 
tan Cluſtered-leaved—Stifi-leaved Aihiopian— 
Silvery Eaſtern, (Undeiſhrubby and herba- 

- ceous.) By lips, cuttings, off-ſets, ſeed, &c. 
SCHINUS, or Peruvian Maſtic Tree — Molle, or 
1 Sawed-leaved—Areira, or the Entire-leaved. By 
1 ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 
"= SCROPHULARIA — Figwort Elder-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By off-ſets, flips, ſuckers, ſced, &c. 


SELAGO Cerymbo/a, or Corymbous-flowered Se- 
8 W hirled-leaved—Spurious Den- 
ticled-leaved. (Herbaceous and underſhrubby,) 
By ſeed, off - ſets, fli ips, cuttings, &c. 


SEMPERVIVUM—Houſe-Jeck—Tree Houſe-lezk, 
or Tree Sedum—Striped-leaved—— African —— 


Canary, EEG By cuttings, 


SIDER ITIS —Ironwort Syrian Canary. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, off. ſets, ſlips, &c. 


SIDEROXY LUM——Iron-wood -Thornlek of 
 #thiopia—Lycoides, or Deciduous-leaved Cana- 
dian, (Woody. ) By leed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


SILENE—Viſcous Campion——Shrubby Myrtle- 
leaved—Giant-ſtalked, (Shrubby and herba- 
ceous.) By lips, cuttings, and off. ſetu. | | 


i WU SSYRINCHIUM—Bermadiana—Greater and lef- 
4 ſer. (Herbaceous.) By ſced, lips, off. lets, &c. 
ly 

SMILLAX excelſa, or — Rough Bindweed, 

(ri. By cuttings, oll- ſets, & 
Hal- eee eee e pſeudo cee or 
by.) Winter ——— fruited African—Indian 
Bb 15 Ne” 


| TARCHONANTHUS camp 
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Wadge · ſhaped- lea ved Downy of 8 


(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


 SOLDANELLA albina— Alpine Soldanel. (Her. 


baceous,) By ſced, off-lets, cuttings, &c. 


SPARTIU M— Broom——Monoſpermous, or One. 
ſeeded White Spaniſh —— — rickly-branched, 
(Shrubby.) By feed, &c. 


STATICE—Thrift, or Sea Fink—Suffruticoſe, or 
Underſhrubby— Monopetaous of Sicily. (Under. 
ſhrubby and herbaceous.) By flips, — and 
off. ſets. 


STRUTHIOLA virgata, or Twigey Struthiola, 


(Underſhrubby.) By ſeed, ſuckers, cuttings, &c. 


| STYRAX—Storax Tree—Officinal or Common, 


wy ſeed, cuttings, layers, c. 


horata, or G ire. 
ſcented African Flea- bane. (Herbaccous.) By 


off-ſets, {lips, ſeed, &c. 


TAXUS—Yew Tree—Nuciſerous,or Nut- beating 


By feed, cuttings, &c. 


TETRAGONIA—Shrubby——Herbaceous By 
flips, cuttings, c. | 


TEUCRIUM—Germander—Fruticant, or Shrubby 
Spanish Broad - leaved Spaniſh— Pelium, or 
Shrubby Mountain Poley—Yellow Mountain 
Poley— White Mountain Poley, and ſome other 

varicties— Cretan Narrow-leaved Marum, or 
_ Germander Syrian Marum. {(Underſhrubby, 
| &c.) By flips, _ Ac. 5 


TIHEA 
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THEA—Tea Tree—Green Tea—Bohea Tea, Ry 
ſeed, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, GC. 


. THYMBRA—Mountain Hyſſop—Venicillated-— 


| Spiked. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, flips, cuttings, 


. THYMUS Mafichiza, or Maſtick Thyme—Large- 

headed Portugal Small-headed-Villoſe- leaved. 

* (Underſhrubby.) By lecd, flips, off. ſets, &c. 

a TRACHELIUM cæruleum, or Blue Throatwort, 
(Herbaceous.) By feed, off-ſets, and cuttings, 

4; TRICHOMANES canarieni;—Canary, or Portu- 
N gal Fern, (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets, &c. 
TRIOPTERIS Jamaicenſis, or Jamaica Triopteris. 


(Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, &c, 
TROP EOLUM, Or Naſturtium Major Doubles 


'Þ een. (Herbaceous.) By cuttings, &c. 
ULEX capenſis, or Cape Furze: (Shrubby.) By 

TE ſeed, cuttings, &c, 

9) | 


VERBENA Bonarienſis— Talleſt Vervain of Buones 
Ayres. (Herbaceous.) By ſced, off-ſets, ſlips, &c. 


5 : ke 

3 VITEX —-Chaſte T ree—--Three-leaved—- Chineſe 
ruby : 1 By cuttings, ſeed, layers, ſuckers, 
m, Or bans | 


. nicle-flowered. (Herbaceous.) By oft-ſets, ſl;ps, 
P nn hn ws 
77 n | 


XERANTHEMUM, or Eternal Flower——Speci- 
HEA ous-flowered—- Proliferous-flowered—- Retotted, 


B b 2 5 or - 


man WW WACHEN DORFI A——Thyrſe-flowered-—— Pa- 
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or Reſlexed—-lImbricated - Hoary. (Undei ſhiub- 
by.) By lips, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


YUCCA—Adam's Need!e—Glorioſe Intire-leaved 


Aloe EreQ-lcaved Dragon's-leaved—— Fi. 
lamentoſe, or Thread-bearing-leaved. (Succu- 
lent and ſhrubby.) By off. ſets, lips, cuttings, 
heads, ſced, &c. ns 

ZY GOPHY LLUM—— Seſlile-leaved—--Mergſang, 
or, Purſlane-leaved———Prickly Linear-leaved, 
(Underſhrubby.) By cutting, flips, ſuckers, &c, 


By the above catalogue, it appears that a very 
conſiderable family belongs to the green-houſe, and 
which together effect a fine variety at all times of 
the year, as being moſtly evergreen, and many are 
of fingular beauty and elegance, and others of great 

_ curioſity : obſerving, that as in this liſt ſeveral K inds 
are introduced which are alſo found in the hardy 
tree and ſhrub collection, &c. theſe being ſuch, 
which though tolerable hardy for the open ground, 
are ſometimes liable to be greatly damaged in ſevere 
Winters, ſo it is proper to keep ſom= always in pots 
to have protection in Winter, and the general cul- 


ture of green-houſe exotics. And we now proceed io 


explain the different methods of their propagation or 
ways of raiſing them, together with their general 
culture in Winter and Summer ; which 1s fully ex- 
plained under two heads, viz. Winter and Summer 


culture; ſo may only juſt obſerve here, that, for one 
thing, this claſsof plants mult always be kept in pots, 


and the large kinds in tubs, for the convenience of 


removing them in and out of the green-houſe at the 
proper ſeaſons*;®they requiring to have the ſhelter 


of that department tiom- October till May or begin- 
ning of June, when they ſhould be removed into 
the open air for the Summer. —8See the Winter 
and Sammer cultiwation under ſeparate heads; but 
firſt oi the methods of pꝛopagations as follows. 
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General Propagation of the Claſs of Green- 
_— houſe Plants. 


The operations of propagating, or manner of 
railing the various green-houle plants, is effected by 
difleient methods, as obſerved in the hardy trees, 
ſhrubs, and herbaceous plants, ſuch as by ſeed and 


ſuckers, flips of the branches, fide-ſlips of the root 


and head, off-ſets, layers, cuttings, heads, part ing- 
roots, grafting, budding, inarching, &c. and that 
in molt of the methods of propagating this clals of 
plants, eſpecially by ſeeds, ſlips, cuttings, or any - 


unxrooted planis, it is cligible to aſſiſt them moſt] 


with a hot-bed of tanner's bark, in a hot-houle, 
ſtove, or glaſs-caſe, or plaſs-pit, &c. or any hot- 
bed under glaſſes, as it will forward them greatly, 
plunging the pots in the hut-bed, as hereafter: 
however, in default of ſuch conveniences, may 
alſo try the whole work of propagation in all theſe 
plants, without that aſſiſtance, allowing ſhelter of 
glaſſes, &c. placed either in the green-houle win- 
dows, or under garden-frames, or covered down 
with hand- glaſſes, except in the opt ration of graft- 
ing, budding, or inarching, which muſt remain 
in the green-houſe when firſt performed, after- 
wards placed in the full air in Summer. 3 
The propagation of the wee and ſhrub kinds, is 
ſome bv ſeed, others by ſuckers from the 100t : ſome | 
by cuttings. flips, and laycrs of the young ſhoots 
and branches; and ſome by grafting, inarching, 


and budding ; all of which may be performed nearly 


in the ſame methods, in each of theſe ways of pro- 
Pagation of the woody plants in this claſs of exotics, 
as directed for the hardy trees and ſhrubs; only it 
may be oblerved, that it is proper to aſſiſt the ſeed, 
cuttings, flips, &c, of theſe, ſometimes with arti- 
RE EEE %%% a dE  * 
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ficial heat, as obſerved, where there is ſuch conveni- 
ences, either a bark hot-bed in a hot-houſe or ſtove, or 
m any-glaſs-caſe, or burk-pit, &c. or dung hot-beds, 
under frames and glaſſes; and the ſeaſon for perform 
ing the ſeveral methods of propagation, is princi- 
2 in the Spring and early part of Summer: 
ſow the ſeeds chiefly in March or Apnil, which is 
alſo a ſucceſsful ſeaſon to take off and plant the 
ſuckers, ſlips, and cuttings, allo to make layers; 
likewiſe the grafting and inarching muſt be per- 
formed in the Spring, about March, though bud- 
ding is more eligible than grafting in this claſs, and 
is performed in July and Auguſt, and by which the 
2 varieties of Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, 
&c. are commonly propagated upon ſtocks of their 
own kind raiſed from ſeeds, and ſo of the other 
ſorts propagated by budding: though the greater 
part of the green-houſe tree and ſhrub kinds, are 
more commonly propagated either by ſeed, flips, 
cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, than by grafting, in- 
_ arching, and budding, but by the latter method the 
different varieties of Oranges, &c. are always pro- 
pagated, as juſt obſerved. 27 
In the propagation of any of the green-houſe tree 
and ſhrub kinds, either by ſeed, cuttings, or lips 
of the young ſhoots of the branches, or ſuckers 
from the root, layers, &c. ſow and plant them in 
pots of light rich earth, in Spring; or cuttings, 
ſlips, or layers, will alſo ſucceed in Summer, about 
May or June ; obſerving, in the Spring-planting of 
cuttings, ſlips, &c. tc chuſe the young ſhoots of the 
former year, if before June, after which, may take 
the tender fhoots of the ſame year, chuſing the fide- 
| ſhoots of moderate growth, cutting or ſlipping them 
off in lengths of from three or four to hve or ſix 
inches, trip off the lower leaves, and plant them 


| in pots, as above-ſaid, ſeveral, or many in each, if 


rge pots, putting them in within an inch or two 
of the top; give water, and if there is any conve- 


— 


— 
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"I nience of any bark-bed in a hot-houſe, ſtove, or 
glaſs-pit, &c, or a bark or horſe dung hot-bed, un- 
der garden-frames and glaſſes, it is adviſable to 
plunge the pots in the bark- bed, &c. both ſeed- pots 
and thoſe containing the cuttings or flips, &c. as 
the heat will greatly forward the germination of 
the feed, and wake the cuttings, flips, ſuckers, 
layers, &c. quickly emit roots below and puſh. 
ſhoots above; granting them occafional ſhade from 
the hot ſun: or the pots may be plunged in a dung 
or tan hot-bed, ur der oiled paper-trames, in April, 
Ma,, or June, they will ſucceed remarkably well, 
the paper affording both proper ſhelter, and e. 
oiled, is rendered pellucid 10 admit the light and 
ſun's warmth in a ſufficient degree, and at the ſame 
ume ſhade from the lun : in all of which give good 
waterings as occaſion 1equires ; though the cuttings, 
ſlips, and layers of many ſorts of this tribe of green- 
houſe exotics, will alſo ſucceed tolerably without 
artificial heat if the quite young ſhoots are planted 
in * May, June, and July, and covered with 
hand-glafſes, or under a frame and glaſſes, &c. and 
ſhaded trum the mid-day ſun, and frequently wa- 
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tree tered; or when covered cloſe down with hand-_ 

{lips glaſſes, it will promote a more expeditious rooting 3 

ken however, by the aſſiſtance of a hot bed, &c. the . 
min i Whole of this propagation may be greatly forward- = 
ings, ed, and more eflectually performed. i: | ? 
bout Great quantities of Myrtles in particular, are 1 


ng of miſed about London, by cuttings and flips of the 

f the bak ſhoots, for the ſupply of the markets; and 
by afſiſtance of a bark-bed or other hot-bed heat, 

 fide- MW may plant both in Spring of the former year's mo, 
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them and in Summer and Autumn, in June, July, and 
or fix Auguſt, of the ſhoots of the ſame year, chuſing 
them the robuſt fide-ſhoots, of from three or four to 
ch, if fve or fix inches, though thoſe of. three or four 
r two inches are more commonly preferred, vithe! 2 
onve- them off with a knife, or the {mall ones {Ip 0 


with 
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with the thumb and finger; ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and plant them in large wide pots, many in 
each, putting them in within an inch or tuo of the 
top, and one or two inches aſunder, or if large cut- 


tings allow more room, giving directly a moderate 


watering; and generally, where convenient, plunge 
them either in the bark-bed in à hot-houſe, ſtove, 
or glaſs-pit ; or in want of thoſe conveniences, may 
be placed in any hot-bed, unde! frames and lights; 
giving frequent waterings, and occaſional ſhade 
from the hot ſun in the Summer-planted ſlips or 
cuttings particularly; they will thus all root free! 
in a ſhort time the ſame year. and be fit to plant 
out in ſeparate pots in Autumn or next Spring, &c. 
Or, in defect of hot-beds, plant ſome Mvriic cut- 
tings of the ſmall young ſhoots of the laſt Summer, 
in March or April, or the yung ſhoots of the ſame 
year, planted in June and July; in either caſe, 
planting them in pots, as above, and cover them 
don with a hand-glaſs, or placed under a ſhallow 
garden · ſrame, covered with the lights, or under o;Jed- 
paper; giving proper waterings; they will many of 
them root tolerably, though not near ſo expeditious 
and effectual as when aſſiſted by artificial heat. 
But cuttings of Geraniums, will often root tole- 
Tably well without the aid of heat, being planted in 
Spring or Summer, in pots, and placed under 
glaſſes, &c. though if the pots of cuttings are 
plunged in a bark or hot-bed, they will root cor- 
ſiderably quicker.  _ 
Alſo many of the ſucculent ſlips and cuttings will 
root without heat, when planted in the Summer 
time particularly; but more freely when afliſted by 
heat at bottom. e „„ fon 
Grafting is ſometimes practiſed in propagating 
ſome of the tree and ſhrub kinds.—vee grafting un- 
der articie hardy trees and ſhrubs. 3 


The budding of any of the green- houſe tree and 
ſhrub kinds, ſuch as Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, 


the 


PY 
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the curious ſorts of Jaſmines, &c. muſt be perform 


ed principally in the end of July or beginning of Au- 
ful, 28 previouſly raiſed ſtocks from the ſeed, 
eſpecially of t | 
and plunged in a hot-bed, and when the plants are 
three or four inches high, pricked ſeparately in pots, 
and plunged alſo in a bark bed, &c. under glaſſes, 
and thus forwarded for a Summer or two, to two or 
three feet high or more, then budded, placing the 
in a glaſs-calſe or green-houſe, for two or three 


weeks, defended from the weather, but give plenty 


of free air, and ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till 
the buds unite with the ſtock, then removed to the 


full air till the end of Summer, and if in Spring 


following, in March, the pots aie plunged in a 
bark-bed in a glaſs-caſe, &c. it will greatly affiſt 


the ſhooting of the buds, and forward them in a 
ſtrong growth; giving air and water,—Ses budding 


under the head hardy trees, &c. | 


Inarching Oranges or ſome other kinds, is ſume- 


times eue to raiſe a good- headed tree as ſoon 
as po 


of the ſame family, it will be united by Auguſt, fit 
to cut off from the parent plant, and thus have a 


new tree raiſed in four months. See inarching in 


the article kardy trees, ” 1 
The propagation of ſucculent plants of this col- 
ection 1s ſometimes by ſeed; and very commonly 


by fuckers and off- ſets of the root, ſide- off · ſets of the 

head and ſtem, and by cuttings of the ſtem, head, 
and branches; generally ſow the ſced in Spring, 
and the ſickers and off-ſets of the root, head, or 


ſtem, may be detached from the parent plant, either 
in Spring, Summer, or early part of Autumn, when 
they can be obtained of proper growth; and in 
ſuch as furniſh no ſuckers, off-ſets, or ſide-ſlips ; 
mult be propagated by cuttings of the ſtalks, 


branches, or heads, according to their order of 
; a hay RY growirg 5 


he Oranges, Lemons, &c. ſowed in pots, 


ble, as if the branch of a tree or ſhrub is in- 
arched in the Spring, about April, upon any flock 
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in ſowing the ſeed, and in ſuckers, cuttings, &. 
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growing; obſerving each method as below, both 


Sow the ſeeds of any of the ſucculent kinds, in 
April, in pots of dry light ſoil, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, under glaſſes; or if no Cs de- 
fend them either in the green-houfe near the win- 
dows, or under ſome frame and lights, or hand- 
glaſſes, but will ſucceed cor:fiderably better iſ aſſiſted 
by heat, give very moderate waterings. | 

As to ſuckers of ſucculent plants, moſt of the 
Aloe tribe, and ſome other ſimilar ſucculent kinds 
propagate plentifully by th at method, which riſing 
from the roots in Spring and Summer, may either 


be taken off the ſame ycar or next Spring, or begin- 


ning of Summer or Autumn, ſl:pping them clean to 
the bottom, and planted ſeparately in ſmal] pots of 
any light dry earth, and placed in the green-houle, 


or in a garden-frame under glaſſes ; giving a mode- 


rate watering : but ſome ſorts of Aloes furniſh nei- 
ther ſuckers, off-ſcts, nor cuttings, and propagate only 
by young plants produced in the flower-ſtem, ſuc- 
ceeding the flowers, ſuch as in the Agave Viwipara, 
or Childing American Aloe, and this Aloe never 
flowers but once in many years, the propagation 
can only be effected at that time, by the young 
plants which ſucceed the flowers; planting them in 


| Pots as the ſuckers. See the method below of pre- 


paring ſucculent ſuckers, and cuttings for plant- 


ing. | 


And as other ſucculents can be propagated only by 
cuttings, flips, joints, or heads, &c. of the ſtalks 


or branches, affording but. few or no root-ſuckers, 


ſo in Summer take off cuttings of the ſtalks or 
branches, or ſlips, &c. or hde-ſhoots of the ſtalks, 
from two or three to five or fix inches long, accord- 
ing to their nature of growth; or, as fome grow in 


jointed branches, or in joints growing one out of 


another, as in Indian Fig, &c, flip or cut off ſome 


in ſeparate joints, or two, three, or more joints 


long, 
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long, according to their nature ;' and as ſome ſorts 
ow low near the ground, in cluſtered heads, as in 


the Houſe-leck, &c. ſlip off ſome of the ſmaller 


ſide-heads, ſo plant the whole in pots of light dry 
foil ; obſerving as below in planting thele kinds, 
But generally obſerve in the propagation of ſuc- 
culents by ſuckers, cuttings, &c, that previous to 
planting thoſe of a very ſucculent or humid nature, 
diſcharging much ſuccus or ſap at the bottom, that it 
is adviſable to lay the ſuckers, cuttings, lips, &c, 
upon a ſhelf in the green-houſe, or any dry place 
for a few days, or a week, or more, io heal and 
dry over the wounded part at bottom cauſed in 
cutting or ſlipping them off from the mother-plant, 
otherwiſe the muiſture iſſuing at that part, would 
rot theſe kind of plants after they are planted in the 
earth; for ſome ſo:ts being ſo very replete with 
moiſture that they will live a long time out of the 
earth, ſupported only by their own ſucculency; fo 
that having thus previouſly prepared the very ſuc- 
rculent kinds, as above, let the whole be planted in 
pots of dry foil, the ſmall ones may plant ſeveral in 
each pot; and if thoſe of the fide-flips and cut- 
tings in particular, not being furniſhed with roots, 
as in the 100t- ſuckers, arc plunged in a bark. bed, it 
will greatly forward their rooting ;-or, in default 
of the convenience of a hoi-bed, place them under 
a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes, &c. to be de- 


fendod from the rain till rovted, then have the full 


air in Summer, and they will root tolerably, but 
rant ſooner and in better perfection aſſiſted 
y heat. „ _ ER 
ns; as to the ſuckers, root- off- ſets, or bot- 
tom ſide · ſlips and heads detached from or near the 
root, being often furniſhed with roots, or of a 
rooty nature at bottom, that they will often take 
root freely without aid of any artificial heat, as will 
alſo the cuttings of many ſorts, but being plunged 
in a little heat, under glaſſes at firſt planting, for- 
| h e | F 
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wards them conſiderably; being, however, careſul 
if they are planted in Summer after the green - houſe 
_ are in the open air, to defend the cuttings, 
c. either in a green-houſe, or under glaſſes, fiom 
hard rains till they have taken good root. 

The propagation of the herbaceous plants of the 
green-houſe colleCtion is in many ſorts. by ſeed, 
others by panting the roots, ſide- ſlips, ſuckers, off. 
ſets, heads, &c. as in many of the fibrous-rooted 
kinds, and by root-ofi-{ets, as in the bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted plants. | 

The ſeed of all the forts of green-houſe herbace. 
ous plants may be ſowed in the Spring, in pots and 
placed in a hot-bed, if any, or for want of this, 
placed next the green-houſe windows, near the 
glaſſes, or under a garden-frame and lights, &c. 
but will be confiderably more ſucceſsful and for- 
warder by the alliſtance of a hot-bed, either in 
dung or under glaſſes. „ 

And as to the propagating by parting the roots, 
and by fide-ſlips of the root, A x &c. of the her- 
baceous fbrous-rooted tribe in the green-houſe 
collection, may be effected either in the Spring in 
all the fibrous-rooted kinds, before they ſhoot up 
to flower, or in Autumn, after the flowering is 
paſt, by the methods directed for the hardy herba- 
ceous plant; pianting the flips, &c. in pots of good 
-.earth, and watered. : 

Or in ſome forts, cuttings of the young rubuſt 
flower- ſtalks, before they flower, being divided in- 
to ſhort lengths, and planted in pots, and plunged 
In a hot-bed, or covered cloſe down with a hand- 

laſs, they, in ſeveral forts will root freely, and 
bo good plants the ſame year, Th 
But in the bulbous and tuberous-rooted claſs in 
this collection, the propagation by root-off-ſets muſt 
only be performed when the ſtalks and Jeaves of 
the plants decay after the flowering is paſt, taking 
them up therefore for this purpoſe, loon aſter they 


> 
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or the leaves aſſume a decayed ſtate, before the roots 
begin to put out new fibres for growing again, and 
Jet all the fide-offt-ſets be detached from the main 
bulbs and tubers, and either plant them again di- 
realy in pots of light mould, or kept a month or 


two, or longer, but plant the main flowering roo 


in due time, to flower in their proper ſeaſon. 


General Methods of Planting this Claſs of Plants in their 


proper Pats, Tc. 


After propagating the various green-houſe exo- 


tics occafionaily as required, both of the woodv, 


herbaceous, and ſucculent tribe, that where the 
young new-raiſ<d plants are growing ſeveral to- 
gether in a pot, either ſeedlings, or plants raiſed 
trom ſuckers, cuttings, ſlips, &c. they, when well 


rooted, and have made ſhoots at top, ſhould be 
tranſplanted into ſeparate pots at the proper lealon, 


either towards the Autumn of the fame year, or in 


the following Spring, allowing the different ſorts, 


pots proportioned to their ſize, not too large at fiſt, 


and ſhikt them into larger occaſionally once in a 


year or two, as ſhall appear neceſſary, according to 


their advanced growth, > 
So that in planting the various ſorts of green- 


houſe exotics in ſeparate pots, ſhould have pots of 
different ſizes ſuited to that of the plants, and their 
nature of growth, which, u hen of ſmall ſize, ſhould 


have ſmall pots, and many of the tribe of African 
Aloes and other ſucculents, remaining always of a 
diminutive growth, never require large pots; hows 
ever, many of the woody exotics of the ſhrub and 
tree kinds, and alſo many of the ſucculents grow to 
a large fize, and require ſhifting occaſionally into 
larger pots as they increaſe in growth, and ſome 


when too large for pots, as ſome of the large Orange, 


Lemon, and American Aloe, &c. they require to be 
CO oo 2 ſhifted 
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ſhifted into tubs of a large fize, which ſhould be 
hooped with iron. 
As to the proper ſoil for this claſs of exotics, that 
far the tree and ſhrub tribe, any goud rich kitchen 
garden carth is proper, or a compoſt of light, rich 
garden mould, ſandy loam, and rutten dung, hav. 
ing been prepared in a heap leveral months, and 
often turned over and well blended together, the 
ſame kind of ſoil will allo ſuit moſt of the herba. 
ceous plants; but as to the ſucculents, they natu- 
rally abounding in humidity, ſhould generally have 
a dry poor ſoil, for if too moiſt and rich, it is apt 
to occaſion them to rot in Winter, ſo may form a 
compoſt of any dry ſandy ſoil, or light earth, 
blended with any diy rubbiſhy ſubſtances, 


The ſeaſon for general planting of green-houſe 


plants in their proper pots, is principally in Spring, 
j March, Aral, 24," "na or {ſuch ——_ "a »= 
moved with balls of earth to the roots, from one 
pot to another, may be occaſionally tranſplanted 
almoſt any time in Summer and Autuma ; but 


Spring, at the times above-mentioned, or in Au- 


tumn, in the end of Auguſt or in September, are 
the beſt general ſeaſons for tranſplanting all kinds 
of the green-houſe exotics, but moſt of all in the 
Spring. 5 5 5 
"With reſpe& to the methods of firſt planting, and 
occaſionally tranſplanting from one pot to another, 
&c. having the pots and mould, or compoſt ready, 
place either ſome pieces of tile or oyſter-ſhell over 
the holes at bottom of the pot, which holes being 
neceſſary to diſcharge the redundant moiſture when 
watering the plants, and it is neceſſary to place the 
tile or oyſter-ſhell, as above, to prevent the holes 


being eicher ſto ped up with the earth, or the earth 


from being waſhed out at thoſe parts with the occa- 
ſional waterings, then place ſome mould in each 
pot, about a quarter or half way; or ſometimes, for 


very ſmall plants, fill them to the rim, and having 


the 
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the plants, let them be taken up with as much earth 


as you can about the roots, and ſome with full ba! s 


when removing ſingly from one pot to another, ana 


plant them into the pots, previouſly furniſhed as 
above, with more or Jeſs earth, add more mould 


about the roots, filling up within half an inch of 


the top of the pot, and give direQaly a proper 
watering : the very {mall-rooted plants, may be 
planted in the pots previouſly filled to the top with 
earth, as above hinted, making a hole therein, in- 
ſert the plant, and cloſe the earth about the roots, 
and give water; as ſoon as planted, ſet the pots of 

plants a little out of the m:d-day ſun, cither in the 
green-houſe, if in the Spring-planting, but if in the 
early part of Summer, or in Autumn, in Auguſt or 


September, while the ſeaſon continues for the plants 


to remain in the open air, may place them under a 
ſhady hedge or wa'l, about a fortnight ; obſerving, 


in either caſe, to ſupply them with water till they 


have taken good root, 
As plants of young Oranges, Lemons, and ſome o- 


ther green houſe exotics, are imported annually from 


Italy, and ſome other paris of the Continent where 
they raiſe them abundantly in the open air, and 
ſend over large quam ities here for ſale 1n the Italian 
warchouſes, every Spring, about March, April, 
and May, and as they commonly arrive packed in 
bundles without any earth about their ioots, and 


frequently having large tall ſtems. with but ſcanty 


roqts and tov, it is proper in planting them, to al- 


low them a hot-bed of tanner's bark to ſtrike them 5 


more effectual and expeditious, and ſet them a 
growing at top, otherwiſe are apt to root reluc- 
tantly, and make but weakly ſhoots, 8 
Therefore, when ſuch plants are obtained, place 
the roots and ſtems in water ſome hours, and waſh 
the ſtem and head well, then plant them in pots of 


rich earth, or large plants of Oranges, Lemons, 


and Citrons, plant in tubs, giving water as ſoon as 
„ ; 6f = planted ; 
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Planted ; then, having prepared a hot- bed of tan. 


ner's bak in a glaſs-cale, or green-houſe, or any 
department, having glaſs at front and top if poſſible, 
and plunge the pots therein, not too deep at firſt, 


till the heat is moderate, then plunged to their 


rims. 
Aſter this, give them moderate ſupplies of water 
once or twice a week, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
and when they beg in to ſhoot at top, admit free air 
every day, and they will make ſtrong ſhoots the 
ſame year; obſerving, if required to have them 
form full heads as ſoon as poſſible, may, in June, 
top the firſt ſhoots, and they will throw out laterals 
the ſame year, and aſſume a full prowth, _ 
Let them by degrees be hardened to the full air 
in July or Auguſt, when either remove them 
wholly abrpad, or take off all the glaſſes to admit 
the full air, but if they have made good ſhoots, will 
be better if brought out entirely, to remain till i- 
chaelmas, then houſed, and are afterwards to be 
managed as the other green-houſe exotics, —Sec the 
Winter and Summer culture. „ 


General Obſervation. 
After propagation and rearing any of the various 


-houſe plants, obſgrve in reſpe& to training, 
that ſuch as naturally riſe with durable ſtems, both 


of the woody and ſucculent tribe, may either per- 


mit them to branch out low in a buſhy or branching 
order, or trim them up below by degrees, to a ſin- 
gle ſtem, of from ſix or eight inches, to one, two, 


three, or more ſect, according to the nature of 
growth of the different ſorts, and let them branch 


- Out freely above, and form full heads. 

All green-houſe plants being in pots, muſt be 

| Houſed every Winter, from October till May, and 
then brought forth in their pots into the open air 

| | ME loo” e 
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to remain in the pleaſure ground, to adorn particu- 
lar compartments til October again; they only re- 
quiring protection from froſt, do not need the aid of 
artificial heat while reſident in che green-houſe, only 
occaſionally in very rigorous froſty weather, when 


moderate fire may be requiſite at times, juſt to reſiſt 


the power of the froſt, and ſometimes in very foggy 
noi weather, to expel the damps, but in all 
open and moderate weather, no ſort of artificial 


heat mult be admitt..d, and always in mild days, a 


large ſhare of freſh air muſt be allowed them, by 
opening the windows more or leſs, and give frequent 
moderate waterings: and about the beginning, 
middle, and end of May, the weather being ſettled 


and moderately warm, the plants muſt be brought 
out, the hardieſt firſt, ſuch as Myrtles, &c. in the 
beginning, and the reſt in the middle and latter end 
of that month, or beginning of June, for th» Sum- 


mer ſeaſon ; ard their principal care then, 1s proper 
ſupplies of water; and let them always be houſed 


in due time, about Michaelmas or {oon after, before 


too much cold weather: or, in default of green-hauſe 


room, ſome of the (maller hardieſt forts, as Myrtles, 


may be protected all Winter in a garden- frame of 
proper depth. But ſec the general culture in Winter 


and Summer {eparately explained. 


Firſt, Their Removal into, and Winter Culture in the 


Green-houye. 


The green houſe exotics bring originally inhabi- 
tants of warm countries, are not able to live here 
in the open air after the middle or end of October 


without danger of being killed or greatly injured 


by the cold, fo mult commonly be removed into the 
green-houſe in October; and in which conſei vatorv, 
with proper management in giving treſh air and ne- 


cellaty waterings, they will remain in health and 
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204 GREEN- HOUSE PLANTS, 
beautiful verdure in full foliage all the dreary 
ſeaſon of Winter. OE, 
Begin therefore in the beginning or middle of 
October, to remove in all the more choice and 
tender kinds for their Winter protection, ſuch as 
all the tenderer ſucculent kinds that cannot endure 
moiſture, aiſo the Oranges, &c. or if the ſeaſon proves 
very wet, it is adviſable to take in moſt of the ſuccu- 
lent and other more delicate kinds of the greenchouſe 
tribe. about the latter end of September or beginning 
of October, and towards the middle, remove in the 
Oranges, Lemons, and other choice and tenderer 
exotics of this claſs ; and let the Myrtles and all the 
Other hardier exotics be houſed ſoon after, having 
the whole houſed by the latter end of October, or 
ſooner if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary by the weather 
changing ſuddenly cold, or very wet, or there is 
an appearance of froſty nights; then, when all ate 
| 5 in, let them be arranged in regular order, 
the talleſt kinds placed in the back range, and the 
others diſpoſe in a regular gardation down to the 
loweſt in the front, ſo as the whole may exhib't a ſort 
of amphitheatrical order, ariſing one above another, 
in ſuch regularity as every ſort may diſtinctly ap- 
pour conſpicuous to view, and enjoy all an equal 
enefit of the ſun and free air; having alſo particu- 
lar regard in placing them, to intermix the diffe- 
rent ſorts ſo as to effect a ſtriking contraſt and 
diverſity in the different forms, ſiz<s, and tints of 
colours of the leaves, &c. and let the {mall ſuccu- 
lent plants be placed next windows in the drieſt 
ſituation, to enjoy the full ſun, for theſe ſorts ſhould 
remain as dry as poſſible all Winter, 
| Or, in deficiency of green-houſe room, ſeveral 
of the more hardy forts, as Myrtles, &c. may be 
=" ftowed in a deep garden- frame, and defended on 
nights and bad weather with the proper glaſſes, or 
with mats and long litter, for they only want pro- 
toection from hard froſt, ſnow, &c. 1 


Ates 
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After the plants are thus houſed for the Winter, 
they muſt be well aſſiſted with due ſupplies of freſh 


air, and moderate w aterings, and kept clear hom 


decayed leaves, by picking or cutting ſuch off as 
ſoon as they appear; and be careful to protect the 


plants well in hard froſty weather, by defending. 


the windows, &c. and by occaſional fire-heat, 
when the froſt is very rigorous, 


In regard to the admiſſion of freſh air, it ſhould 
be admitted every calm mild day, by opening the 


windows, more or leſs, according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather; for th ſe plants only require 
protection from ſtoſt and ſharp cuiting air, and 


cold winds; therefore, obſerve, that when the 


plants are firſt brought in, they have a larve ad- 


miſfion of free air, by opening all the winds and 


doors every day to almoſt the full extent, andi the 


weather is mild, may even | ave them pa't ohe on 


nights, ſo as not to exclude the ful ar two ludcden- 


ly; but as the cold increaſes, open the windows 


leſs in proportion, and ſhut them cloſ every 
evening about ſun-ſet, or ſooner, if very cold air; 
obſerving in mild days, begin to open for the ad- 


miſhon of air about eight, nine, or ten in the | 


morning, according as the external air is more or 
leſs moderate, and as the warmth of the day in— 


creaſes admit air more freel:, by opening the 
glaſſes wider, and in ſunny days ſhould induige the 


2 with larger admiſſion of air, by opening the 
lights more generally, and to a greater extent than 
in cloudy weather; being carcſul to ſhut them by 


degrees towards the afternoon, or ſooner if the 
weather changes of a cutting, cold air, or ſharp 


wind; and in very raw, foggy, or exceſſive damp, 


or wet days in the Winter ſeaſon admit air but par- 


ingly, till the weather clears up a little; and do 
not admit air at all when cutting winds prevail, 


nor in froſty weather, except in ſuch ſunny days 
when the froſt is not ſo ſevere but that the fun 
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overpowers the cold; being always careful to ſhut 
all cloſe in due time towards evening, from two or 
three to four or fiv- o clock; but wh n the Spring 
advances, and the weather c mmences finer, warmer, 
and moi ſettled, increale the admiſſion of air by 
degrees, beginning earlier in a morning, and con- 
tinued longer in the evening, in proportion to 
the a vanced period of the ſealon, even from ſoon 
after lun riſing to its ſetting in mild days. 
Waterings will allo be neceſſary to many of the 
plants during their teſidence in the green-houſle, 
particularly to ali the woody tribe, more mode. 
rately to the herbaceous kinds, and very mode- 
rate to the ſucculents, for much moiſture in Win- 
ter would ruin thoſe ſorts; let therefore the plants 
in general be examined once or twice a week in 
open weather to ſee when water 1s wantcd, and 
apply it accordingly as you ſhall ſee necellary when 
the earth in the pots or tubs becomes ary, generally, 
if poſſible, take the opportunity of ſunny days in a 
forenoon for this work ; and always water with mode- 
ration, and ometimes in mild, open, ſunny weather, 
water all over the heads of the plants; being always 
careful in this ſeaſon of the yar never to water too 
freely neither at boitom nor top, for it the earth is 
once rendered very wet, it will be long before it 
recovers a moderate degree of moiſtneſs, and will 
be apt to chill the roots and plants in general, as to 
occaſion them to drop their leaves, and in many 
forts totally kill them; ſo that we muſt be careful 
never to give too great quantities of water While 
the plants remain in the huuſe, rather give it mode: 
rately once or. twice a week, or ſometimes hut 
once in ten or twelve days, or a fortnight, in the 
middle of Winter or cold weather, ſeldom giving 
water in ſevere froſty weather, unleſs on particular 
occaſions when the earth is very dry, for the plants 
muſt not want moiſture in a moderate degree, for 
if kept too dry many ſorts would allo * 
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leaves the ame as by too much humidity, but al- 
ways let the ſucculents be watered with a very 
ſparing hand. | 
The water for watering all theſe plants, ſhould. 
be ſoft, 7. e. either pond of river water, or ſuch as 
has been expoſed to the open air, not uſe it imme- 
diately out of decp wells at this ſeaſon, without 
its being expoſed to the weather in a ciſtern, or 
reſervoir, &c. for ſome days to ſoften. 
As decayed leaves will occur from time to time 
in many of the large-l-aved plants, they ſhould be 
carefully removed, either by picking off the loule 
leaves by hand; or in any ſtiff, fleſhy-leaved ſuc- 
culent plants, cut them off with a knife; for dead 
leaves have not only an unſightly appearance, but 
if conſiderable, would prove prejudicial to the 


health of the plants, 


In froſty weather good attention will be required 
for the preſervation of the plants, very little air 
muſt be admitted or water given them, or ſcarcely 
at all, or at leaſt only occaſionally when the froſt 
is moderate and the weather ſunny; but when ſevere 
froſts, neither admit air nor give water, and keep 
the ſaſhes ſhut cloſe night and day, and defend the 
windows on nights with the ſhut'ers, if any, or if 
none, nail up mais, and if the froſt is ſo rigorous 
as to freeze water within the green-houle, it is 
adviſable if the houſe is furniſhe: with a flue for 
occaſional fire-heat, to make a gentle fire in the 
evening, and kept up moderately till bed-time, 
juſt to warm the internal air, ſufficic! t to reſiſt the 
leverity of the froſt, and even on days if it freezes 
exceſſive ſharp and the weather is cloudy ſo that 
there is no ſun-ſhine, and in which calc, make alſo 
a flight fire in the morning, &c. or wheic there is 
no fluc, a Buzaglo ſtove, placed in the green-houlſe, 
would be very convenient in wh ch io make gen- 
tle fires in ſevere weather, as above; however, 
in default of other conveniences, contrive io make 

| one 
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one or more ſmall fires in ſome convenient utenſils, 
placed toward the windows of the conſervatory ; 
obſerving, however, that as ſoon as the weather 
changes more moderate, to leave off making fires, 
which would be apt to force the plants into a 
| weakly growth if continued longer than juſt necel. 
ſary to repel the power of intenſely ſevere froſt, 
Likewiſe, ſometimes in very foggy, damp, clouty 
weather, a moderate fire occaſionally to expel the 
damp vapour will prove very beneficial, 

In Spring, about March or April, ſhift ſuch of 
the green-houſe plants as are increaſed in groth 
and want larger pois, or want freſh earth; in doing 
this work, having the proper pots and a quantity 
of freſh earth ready, then placing ſome pieces of 
tile or oyſter-ſhell over the hole at bottom of the 
pots, and put alitile freſh earth in each, and bein 
then ready for the plants, turn them out of the 
preſent pot with the ball of carth about the roots 
entire, ſo as the plants may wot receive ary check 
by removal; obſerving to trim off any matted and 
mouldy roots, or fibres ſurrounding the ball at the 
ſides and bottom; and then, having the intended 
new pot, with ſome freſh earth in the bottom, place 
the plant therein with its whole ball entire, 611 up 
with more earth near to the top of the p ct. and finiſh 
with a proper watering; and replace them 1n the 
green-houſe till the ſ-aſfon for removing the plants 
into the open air for the Summer. and they being 
thus ſhifted with balls of carth they in fcercely 
feel their r moval, nor ſhiink or diſcover ary 

check in their growth, | 

Hut if planis be of a weak, unkindly. or ſickly 
growth, either ſhake them entirely out of the balls 
of earth, to be replanted wholly in new mould, or 
trim away a good part of the old earth around the 
fide and at vottom of the ball, to admit of à larger 
Portion of freſh earth; and thus, in either: method, 
plant them in the proper pots, and fill up with 
freſh compoſt, and give water. Like- 
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Likewiſe, in the Spring ſeaſon, about February, 
March, or April, it will be beneficial to the growth 
of all ſuch green-houle plants as are not ſhifted, or 
do not require ſhifting into larger pots, &c. to 
looſen the old earth in the top of the pots, and add 
a litle freſh thereto, or it will be ſtill of more 
advantage if the earth is ſtirred both at top, a mo- 
derate depth, and a little down round the ſides next 
the pot, the looſe mould taken out, and add ſome 
freſh in its place, giving a moderate watering. | 

Alſo in Spring, about March or April, that if 
any of the Myrties, Oranges, Lemons, Geraniums, 
or others of the ſhrubby or tree kinds have irregular 
or ſtraggling, naked, ill- formed heads of branches, 
they may be pruned down to order to the places 
where you would wiſh them to puſh forth new 
ſhoots to form more regular heads, for they will 
break out in both the old and young wood; obſerv- 
ing, that to encourage them in this as much as poſſi- 
ble, either let the earth in the pots be ſtirred a 
ſmall depth at top, and a little down round the 
lides, removing out the looſe ſoil, and fill up the 
pot with new eatth, and give water; or to any 
that require larger pots, may remove them with 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, and fill up 
around it in the new pot with freſh compoſt, and 
ſettle it down with a proper watering ; and they 
will thus all ſhoot out ſreely in Summer; or any 
13 curious ſort thus treated, may afterwards 

plunged into a bak-bed, it will promote their 
ſhooting more freely and expeditious, 

When any of the ſame kinds of plants have drop- 
ped their leaves in Winter, and remain defoliated 
in Spring, it is proper in March, April, or May, 
both to prune their tops a little, and cither new 
earth the pots at top, as before obſerved, or ſhift 
them with balls into other pots, and ſome freſh 
earth by the methods before directed; giving pro- 
per waterings: and by theſe operations the _ 
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ſooner recover, and 
leaves, and re- aſſume their proper verdure. 
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ut forth freſh ſhoots and 


The propagation of green-houle plants by ſeed, 
ſuckers, ſlips, cuttings, layers, off ſets, grafting, 
&c. may be ſucceſsfully 
about February, March, April, and May, generally 
ſow the ſeed, or plant the ſuckers, flips, cuttings, 


&c. in pots, &c. and if convenient, plunge the 


pots in a hot-bed, either of tan or dung, under pro- 


| te&tion of ſome ſort of giaſs-work, either in a hot- 
houſe, glaſs-pit, garden-frame, &c. or in want of 


theſe, place them near the green-houſe windows, 
— See the article propagation. 


When the Spring advances, . the weather fine, 


and the plants aſſume a free-growing ſtate, let 


the admiſſion of freſh air be more abundant, from 
ſoon after ſun- riſing to its ſetting, in all open wea · 
ther; alſo give water more freely, and when the 
ſeaſon approaches towards the time for removigg the 


mow into the open air, give a larger admiſſion of 
freſh air in proportion, and when near the time for 


bringing them out, taking every opportunity of 


warm days to open the glaſſes to their full extent, 
and in the laſt week of their remaining in the houle, 
ſom=times leave the whole open day and night, to 
inure the plaats by degrees to the open air when 
brought out in Summer, Es 


Removing them into the open Ait ; and Summer 
„„ Culture. . 


In the beginning or middle of May, if the ſeaſon 


is ſettled in moderately warm, begin to bring forth 
the Myrtles and other hardier green-houle exotics 


into the open air, and towards the end ot the 
month, remove out the preater part; and in the 


beginning of June, take out the ſucculerits and all 


Other 


performed in the Spring, 
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other plants then remaining in the green-houſe ; 
obſerving, that according as all the plants are 
brought out, let their heads be cleared from all 
dead leaves, and then watered all over to clear them 


from duſt and any foulneſs they may have contracted 


during their reſidence in the houſe, or if any of 
the large-leaved kinds are very foul, waſh them leaf 
and leaf with a ſponge and water, 
And if any require ſhifting into larger pots, or 
others not ſhifted, want the earth ſtirred at top, or 
ſome freſh earth added, and was omitted a month or 
two ago, as adviſed while remaining in the green- 
houſe, it may now ſtill be performed, in the man- 
ner before directed. | | | 
Alſo, if at this time, when the plants are brought 
forth, if any have irregular, ſtraggling, or unſightly 
heads, or of a weakly ill growth, or have ſhed their 
leaves, as ſometimes is the caſe, may now have the 
irregular and weakly branches and ſhoots pruned to 
order; or thoſe without leaves cut ſhorter, as ad- 
viſed in the Spring culture; or any Myrtles, &c. 
having paked ſtraggling heads, may now be headed 
down, then turned out of the pots, and plunged 
into the full ground all Summer, in which they 
will ſtrike their roots, and ſhoot out ſtiongly at 
top, forming handſome heads by September, when 
re-pot them with balls, for removing into the green- 
houſe in Winter, Z | eget 
Likewiſe, young Myrtles, of a year or two old, 
ik now turned out of the pots into the full ground, 
will ſhoot ſtrong and form handſome buſhy heads 
by Autumn, when re-pot them, as above; this is of 
importance to gardeners who would raiſe large 
quantities quickly to a handſome ſize for ſale, as 
practiſed about London. e 
When che general green-houſe plants are firſt 
brought out into the open air for the Summer, 
place the tender Kinds in a ſleltered ſunny expo- 
55 046. . 
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ſure, and in a week or fortnight aſter may be re- 
moved to where they are intended to ſtand all 
Summer, either in collection together, or diſpoſed 
in different paits of the pleaſure ground, to adorn 
any particular compartments, or to embelliſh fore. 
courts, &c. 3 
Having now placed them where they are to 
1 Tre OM 3 
remain all Summer, the principal care is to ſupply 
them with proper waterings as they ſhall requiie; 
ſome, in dry weather, will require it every two or 
_ three days; and ſometimes in the great heat and 
dzought of Summer, in June, July, and Auguſt, 
waterings will be requiſite to ſome ſorts every day, 
or even twice a-day to very {mall pots, as you will 
obſerve in general by the earth in the pots and tubs 
drying; oblerving, at this ſeaſon, to give water in 
general both to the woody, herbaceous, and ſuccu- 
| lent kinds, but alwavs more moderate to the latter; 
remarking, that if light ſhowers of rain happen, 
not to depend entirely on this as a ſufficient watering, 
but aſſiſt alſo occaſionally in giving water where it 
appears neceſſary, eſpecially in the large-headed 
plants which ſhoot off the rain, if but moderate, 
fore it reaches the pots or tubs; giving alſo occa- 
onal waterings in dry weather over the branches 
and heads of the plants 


In dry ſcorching weather, it is eligible, in gardens 
where there are mowings of ſhort graſs, to lay ſome 
an inch or two thick on the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, containing the plants, to prevent the earth 
and the upper fibres of the 100ts from being parched 
by the heat, and to preſerve the moiſture of the 
earth longer, ſo as not to require water ſo frequent 
and abundant. © 
However, be ſure not to let them want water at 
his ſealon in due abundance when the weather 1 
hot, and as the hot ſeaſon decreaſes give more mo- 
derate waterings in proportion, 1 


In 
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In their Summer's growth, if any of the plants - 


ſhoot very irregularly, they may be pruned to 


order, as it ſhall ſeem expedient to effect regularity ; 


and keep all decayed leaves cleared away as often as 
they appear. _ 

About June or July, may propagate Myrtles and 
ſeveral other ſhrubby exotics, by ſlips and cuttings 
of the ſhoots of the year, which either cut or ſlih 


off from the ſules of the branches, of from three or 


four to hve or ſix inches long, ſtrip off the lower 
leaves and plant them in pots, ſeveral in each, in- 
ſerting them within an inch or two of their top. 
accord ng to their length; and give water, and 
place them in a garden- frame, under glaſſes, or plung- 
ed in a bark-bed, to forward the emi ſſion of roots; 
giving ſhade from the hot ſun in the midfle of the 
day; and proper ſupplics of water. 


But the imall cuttings of Myriles, &c. of but 
three or four inches long, that if a large ſupply is 


required, as by thoſe who raiſe them for ſale, may 


plant many together in largiſh pots or wide earthen 


pans, putting them in but an inch or two aſunder, 
and inſerted in the earth within an inch or leſs of 


their tops; giving water in general as ſoon as plant- 
ed ; then either place them in a baik-bed, to for- 


ward the rooting. or in want of this, under a frame 


and lights, or covered down with hand-glaſſes, or 


oiled. paper-frames, &c. admitting only a mode ate 
portion of air, or ſcarcely any at all till they take 
root, but give frequent waterings ; and if the pots 
are plunged into any bark-bed in the hot-houſe, 


or other hot-bed, under any glaſſes defended from 


the weather, the cuttings will here very freely emit 
roots in a-ſhort time, and ſhoot freely at top, fo 
as to be fit either the following Autumn or Spring 
to prick out ſeparately into {ma!l pots, See 
* x oe „„ 

n che middle or end of July, or beginning of 


Auguſt, may Propagate ſuch plants by budding as 


are 
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are uſually raiſed by that method, ſuch as Oranges, 


Lemons, Citrons, &c. which operation muſt be 
performed upon ſtocks of theſe kinds raiſed from 


| feed to a proper ſize, with ſtems two or three feet 
high or more; performing the budding near the top, 


and if convenient, p'\unge them in ſome moderate 
bark-bed, in a glaſs-caſe, &c. a fortnight or three 
weeks, to have the benefit of a little warmth at 


bottom, which will greatly forward the junction of 


the buds, giving a large admiſſion of free air, and 


a moderate ſhade from the mid-day ſun, afterwards 
 1emove them into the full air till houſed for the 


Winter; then, if in Spring following, in March or 
April, they are plunged again in a bark-bed, it will 


26 n forward and aſſiſt the free ſhooting of the 


buds, which by June or July will be advanced con- 


ſiderably, or they may be topped in June, to obtain 


lateral ſhoots to form a fuller head ; giving a large 
{hare of free air; and in June harden them by de- 


grees to the full air, ſo as in the end of that month 


may bring them out entirely for the Summer. 


May alſo, any time in Summer and Autumn, pro- 


pagate the ſucculent exotics by root-ſuckers, ſide- 


| __ off-ſets, and heads; or in ſome ſorts, by cuttings of 
tine ſtalks and branches, according to the nature of 


growth of the different ſorts; generally lay the 


ſuckers, heads, or cuttings, &c, to heal and dry 


over the bottom part that adhered to the mother- 
plant, which otherwiſe, as they abound with moil- 
ture, would be apt to rot in the earth when planted ; 
let them have pots of dry light foil, and plant 
them therein; give a very little water juſt to ſettle 


the earth, and | gras them under ſome frame and 


glaſſes to defend them from rain till rooted; or to 


forward the rooting more effectually, plunge them 
in 4 hot-bed of bark or-dung, alſo under glaſſes, 
& c dee the methods of propagation for green-houſe 


The 


* | | | 
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The fibrous-rooted herbaceous kinds may be pro- 


pagated in Autumn, when the flowering or principal 


| Summer's growth is paſt, by root-off-ſets, ſuckers, 


or parting the roots; or ſome ſorts, by cuttings. of 
their flower-{talks before they arrive to flowering ; 
lanting them in pots, and plunge them in a hot- 
bed.— See the propagati osx, 
And the bulbous and tuberous-rooted tribe may 


be propagated by root-off-ſets, by taking them up 


as ſoon as the ſtalks and leaves decay, when detach- 


ing the off-ſets from the main bulbs, may either 


plant the whole again directly, or in ſome conve- 
ment opportunity after, in due time to flower at 


the ulual ſeaſon for the reſpective forts. | 


If any of the green-houſe plants have advanced 


_ conſiderably in growth in Summer, ſo as in Auguſt 
or September they require larger pots, Jet them be 


ſhifted in due time, removing them with the whole 


'ball of earth about the roots, and fill up with freſh 
earth, in the manner as adviſed in the Toring-ſhift- _ 


ing, when the plants remained in the green-houle z 
give water, and place them in the ſhade for a fort- 
night or more, till they ſtrike root into the new 


The other plants, in general, may have the earth 
now and then ſtirred on the top of the pots and 
tubs ; and towards the time of taking them in for 


the Winter, take out a little of the old earth at top, 


add ſome freſh in its ſtead, and this will promote a 


healthful ſtate all that ſeaſon while in the houſe. 


Thus far 1s principally the general culture of 
green-houſe planis during the Summer ſeaſon, 


while they are in the open air, in which having 
remained till October, then begin to remove them 


again to their Winter's reſidence in the green-houſe, 


as directed under the head Winter culture. 
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Deſeription, General Utility, Dimenſions and Conflru8ion; 


PROPER PLANTS. 


A Hot-houſe, ſtove, or pinery, may be conſider- 
ed as fimilar, or occaſionally as one and the ſame, 
or ſeparate departments; being repoſitories warmed 
by artificial heat of tanner's bark hot-beds and actual 
fre, for the reception, preſervation, and culture of 
the tendereſt clas of exotics, from the hotteſt parts 
of the world, requiring the conflant protection here 
the year round of theſe conſervatories, which alſo 
ſerve for occaſionally forwarding various hardy 
plants to early perfection; ſometimes the ſame de- 
partment ſerves as a general repoſitory, under the 
denomination of a hot-houſe or ſtove, both for 
Pine-apples, and all other tender exotics called hot - 
houſe plants; and ſometimes is deſigned principally 
as a pinery or Pine-apple ſtove, for the culture of 
Pines chiefly; and ſoine have diſtin& ſtoves for 
othertender exotics, though nearly of the ſame tem- 
| perature of heat; for departments of the ſame plan, 
dimenſions, and conſtruftion will ſuit age rs | 
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whole tribe of tender exotics exhibited under the 
arrangement of hot-houſe plants aforeſaid. 

So that a hot-houſe, ſtove, or pinery, is an oblong 
building, conſiſting wholly of upright glaſs-ſaſhes, 
fronting the ſouth ſun, and at both ends, and with 
Nloping or inclined glaſſes at top, extending from 
the top of the front to a back wall north-wards, 
twenty, fifty, or an hundred feet long, or more, by 
twelve or fifteen wide; fix or eight feet high in 


front, and ten or twelve behind, or more, for lofty 


| wap having internal, fues, funnels, or vents, 
r fire-heat in Winter, ranging along the inſide of 
the walls, from a furnace or fire-place without, in 
ſeveral returns over one another in the back wall, 
the laſt terminating in a chimney at one end; and 
withinſide is a capacious pit almoſt the length and 
width of the bottom ſpace, by three feet depth, in 
which to make a ſubſtantial bark-bed to furniſh a 
_ conſtant internal heat the year round, night and day, 
aſſiſted alſo by fire-heat in Winter; for the plants 
reſidents of this department being from the hotteſt 
regions, in different parts of the world, and conſe- 
quently of a delicate temperature in this country, 
not only unable to live here in the open air, and 
requiring the continual protection under plals 
buildings as above, but alſo require the internal 
air thereof to be kept to a conſtant temperature of 
artificial heat, equal to that of their native country, 
which is effected by the joint aſſiſtance of attual 
fire, and tanner's bark hot-beds; the latter being 
ſupported all the year, as above hinted, and the 
fire - heat only in Winter to aſſiſt the more moderate 
heat of the bark - bed, which is not alone ſufficient to 
maintain a requiſite temperature in the Winter ſea- 
ſon; therefore all this claſs of plants muſt always be 
kept in pots, and retained conſtantly. in this con- 
ſervatory ; ſuch as the Pine-apple plants muſt always 
be plunged in the bark-bed, a 1 placed in 
| | 1 different 
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different . parts of the houſe, where convenient, 
but not too near the flues, when there is fire-heat. 
So that by the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, we may 
cultivate a collection of the moſt tender and curious 
exotics, from the moſt diſtant hot parts of the 
world, in great perfection, and propagate their dif- 
ferent ſpecies and varieties. - | 
And by a hot-houſe we can raiſe that moſt delici- 
ous exotic fruit, the Pine-apple in the higheſt de- 
gree of maturity, _ | 
Beſides, by the aſſiſtance of the artificial heat of 
ſtoves, pineries, or hot-houſes, and forcing-houſes, 
Ac. we are enabled to forward the produce of 
many of our. common hardy trees, ſhrubs, flowers, 
and plants, to a very early perfection, ſo as to ob- 
tain ſome of the choiceſt fruits and flowers ſome _ 
months before their natural ſeaſon, ſuch as Early 
Cherries, Strawberries, Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, Grapes, Figs, &c. and of flowers, have Early 
Hyacinths, Narciſſus, Jonquils, Tulips, Pinks, 
Roſes, &c. alſo Early Cucumbers, Early Kidney- 
beans, Peas, &c. | | . 
Likewiſe, by the convenience of hot-houſe and 
ſtove departments, having bark-beds, we can raiſe 
and ſtrike many curious plants, both of the tender 
and hardy tribe, by ſeeds, cuttings, ſlips, &c. 
with greater expedition and effect, by plunging the 
pots in the bark-bed; and there are ſome forts, 
which, without the aſſiſtance of a bark-bed heat in 
a ſtove or hot-houſe, can hardly be propagated with _ 
any tolerable ſucceſs, ſo that ſeeds and cuttings of any 
lorts of curious plants may be greatly forwarded in 
their rooting, by being ſowed, and planted in pots, 
and plunged in the bark- bed; or any curious exo- 
tics, newly planted in pots, being plunged into a bark- 
bed, it will run them off quickly in rooting afreſh. 
So that any kind of hot-houſe, ſtove, or forcing- 
houſe, conſtructed for fire and bark-heat, either of 
: moderate or large dimenſions, are remarkably con- 
eek venient 
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venient in gardening, both for the culture of thoſe 
moſt curious plants and fruit, the Pine- apple, afore- 
ſaid, and the numerous other tender exotics, called 
| hot-houſe plants, and forwarding any of the more cu- 
rious hardier kinds occaſionally, both of the green. 
Houle, and natural ground plants, fruits, flowers, &c, 
in the order before ſuggeſted. 8 

As to the general plan, dimenſions, and con- 
ſtructions of a hot-houle or ſtove, the following ob- 
ſervations exhibit the principal particulars, as now 
almoſt every builder knows how to execute the plan 
accordingly. | Y | 


With reſpeR to the plan and dimenſions, a hot 


houſe ſhould be of an oblong form, ranging vaſt 


and weſt, longer than broad, and fronting he 


ſouth ſun ; the length may be from fifteen or twenty, 
to fifty or an hundred feet, as before obſerved, and 
in width, twelve or fificen feet; fix or eight fect 
high in the front, by ten or twelve in the back 
wall, which is a ſufficient height for a common 
Pine-apple ſtove, and for the culture of many other 
curious exotics of fimilar quality, not of very tall 
growth; but wher intended a full collection, and 
among them ſome of tall ſtature, or high climbers, 
may have the ſtove from fix or eight feet in the 
front, as aforeſaid, to fifteen or twenty high be- 
hind, and wider in proportion; but the moſt com- 


mon general hot- houſe is of the firſt mentioned di- 


menſions. 12 5 
The conſtruction of ſuch departments, conſiſt of 
brick walls all round, only two feet high in the 
front and ends, on which to ere the glaſs 
work frames, and ſrom ten to fifteen feet behind, 


or more, according to the rules above explained; 
but for a common hot-houſe, Pine- apple ſtove, &c. 


ten feet in the back wall may be ſufficient, having 
at the bottom of the back wall, withoutſide thereaf, 
or ſ at one end, or at both, if a very long houlc, 
a furnace or fire- place, with a funnel or flue pro- 


ceeding from thence, and conducted along the 
inſide of the front and end walls, and thence along 
the back wall, in two or three returns over one 
another to the whole length, the laſt flue tei minat- 
ing in a chimney at one or both ends: a houſe of 
forty or fifty feet long may be worked with one 
fire, out if much longer, two fire-places will be 
neceſſary, with each its proper range of flues in 
ſeparate diviſions, having the brick-work thereof 
cloſely joined and ſecured, that no ſmoak of the 
fires may enter into the houſe; a door for en- 
trance into the ſtove being either at one end, or 
in the back wall, as convenient, or in both places, 
in large houſes; and in the internal ſpace between 
the front and back wall, muſt be the pit, or cavity, 
in which to make the bark-bed, it may be from fix 
to eight feet wide, the length nearly that of the 
houſe, all but a ſpace for an alley at each end, which 
allo ſhould be continued all round, and the depth 
of the pit muſt be a yard, or three feet and a half, 
though not much more than a foot in the ground, 
the reſt railed two feet or more above, by means of 
a lurrounding brick wall, continued quite from the 
bottom of the pit to the proper height, of a yard or 
three feet and a half, as above obſerved, | 
The framing for the glaſs-work muſt be erected 
upright, upon the top of the front and end walls, 
four or five feet high, fitted to receive ſaſhes of 
three feet and a half wide, made to ſlide fideways 
dof beſide one another, with inclined ſaſhes the fame 
FR width, ranging from the top of thoſe in the front to 
laſs- that of the back wall, in two tiers, made allo to 
N ſhove up and down one over the other; the panes 
of glaſs-work in both, ſhould be laid in putty, with _ 
the ends lapped over about half an inch, to ſhoot oft 
the wet l ke tiles on a houſe, „ 
But to have a Pine hot-houſe or ſtove perfectly 
complete, there ſhould be an appendage of a ſmall 
erection, called a ſucceſhon-houſe, or ſucceſhon-pit, 
Es 1 either 
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either attached to one or both ends of the main 
houſe, or detached therefrom, and conſtructed 
nearly on the {ame plan, but neither ſo wide, Jong, 
or lofty, U to ſerve by way of a nutſcry to 
the principal ſtove for raiſing and rearing a ſucceſ- 
fional annual ſupply of young Pine-apples, to a 
proper ſize for fruiting, without incommoding the 
main houſe aforeſaid, but ſo as always to have a ſuf. 
ficiency of young plants, advancing to a proper 
ſize, of one and two Summers growth, for ſupplying 
the fruiting Pine ſtove each Autumn, with good 
two-years Pine plants, when the old ones of each 
year have done fruiting, for the old Pine plants 
never fruit again, only produce ſuckers the 
ſame ſeaſon of their fruiting to propagate and per- 
petuate the ſpecies. 5 „ „ 
Or, for ſtriking and nurſing the young ſuckers and 
crowns of the Pine plants the fir it ſeaſon, may have 
alſo one or more detached bark-pits of fix or eight 
feet width, formed with a brick wall all round; 
Ave or fix feet depth behind, by four in the front, 
and glaſſes only at top, and a flue or two ranging 
along the upper part of the back wall. 3 
And in ſome gardens, where there is a grand col- 
jection of hot-houſe or ſtove plants, there are ſepe- 


rate ſtoves, ſome principally for Pines, and a few 


other plants occaſionally ; others chiefly to contain 
a general collection of all forts ; and ſome have dif- 
ferent ſtoves for different claſſes of the h. t-houſe 
plants, ſuch as a common bark-bed and fire-heat 
ſtoves, for the general woody and herbaceous tribe; 
and a dry ſtove, worked only by fire-heat for the 
ſucculent plants, that they may not be infected 
by the moiſt air of the bark-bed, &c. however, 


in default of theſe ſeparate conveniences, may 


have a common Pine ſtove, and admit therein a 
ſmall collection of all ſorts of moderate growing 
plants, as far as there is room, as they will all ſuc- 
ceed tolerably by the ſame temperature of heat. ; 
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And as to forcing-houſes, purpoſely for early 
fruit, flowers, &c. See them deſcribed in the firſt 
volume, under the head forcing early "yg kk 6 

Let either, or all of hee hot-houſe or ftove 
departments, as ſoon as erected, have all the wood: 
work of the framing. and glaſs-work painted white 
in oil · colour, both to preſetve it from the weather, 
give it a lightſome appearance, and to reſlett the 
' rays of light to the plants, and have all the inſide ot. 
7 the brick work plaiſtered and alſo; white: wafhed 
1 Goof nrrets, © 5 » 1 
h Having the buildings finiſhed in Summer, or 
z early in Autumn, time enough 10. dr pr perly, 
e may admit plants therein the ſame Autumn, in 
. September or October. | 

bſerving, previous to” The "admiſſion of the 
lants, ſhould fill the bark-pit with new tanner's_ 
ary and if the walls are damp, make gentle fires + 
in the furnate of the flues to dry the walls; and 
then, when the bark-bed is beogme of a moderate 
heat, bring in the plants intended, all of which may 
be obtained at the public nurſery gardens, ready rack, | 
ed and potted, ſuch as Pine- apples and all other hot- 
houſe exotics; obſerving, that all the Pine plants 
mult be plunged into the hark · bed; alſo the Coffee 
Tree occaſional ly, and ſome other of the more curious 
and tenderer kinds, both of the herbaccous and 
woody kinds: but Where the bark-bed is moſtly 
occupied with Ping- apples, as is often the caſe, moſt 
ok the other exotics will ſucceed in any other part 
of the houle, upon ſnelves, &c, and as 10 the very 
ſucculent plants, they ſhquid moſtly have a dry 
tuation. out of the bark-bed ;. and having thus a2 
moderate collection of different ſorts, they may 
eaſily he multiplied by the ſeyeral. common methods; 
which. ſee after the general arrangement of the pro- 
per plants. | Ny Ro Fit At GELLhe 14 Has 

The. bark: bed heat is required all the year, gene- 
ally ling che pit withentirenew tan every Autumn, 

n „ E e TT bout 
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about October, and which by forking it over to the 
bottom once in three or four months, and by adding 
a quantity of new tan in the Spring, and working it 
up with the old, it will maintain a growing heat 
for a twelve- month. 5 

The fire-heat will only be required in Winter, 
as already oblerved, making moderate fires every 
evening about ſun-ſet, and kept up till bed-time, 
from the end of October, or November, till May. 
But for the particular management of the hot- 
Houſe, &c. ſee the general management thereof 
after the following deſcription, and arrangement of 


* 


THot-houſe Plants; their general Deſcription, 
Arrangement of. the different Sorts, and 
een, 


_ _ HorT-novss or ſtœowe plants, being exotics, as we 
before noticed, that are obtained from the hotteſt 
regions of diſtant countries, cannot be cultivated in 
theſe parts in the open air, but require to be under 
continual protection of the afore-mentioned conſer- 
vatory or hot-houſe department, aſſiſted always the 
year round by artificial heat of tanner's bark hot- 
s, and aftual fre in Winter; and the plants 
conſiſt both of tree, ſhrub, and underſhtubby kinds, 
many ſucculent and herbaceous exotics of various 
ſtructures and habits of growth; and thoſe uſually 
retained here, are moſtly all of a perennial nature, 

of many years duration, and the greater part con- 
tinue in foliage and verdure the year rouad, exhi- 
biting together a moſt curious variety, and many of 
them of great ſingularity; all natural reſidents of 
various diſtant climates of South America, wm 
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and Africa; and they being the tendereſt of all our 
garden plants, inſomuch as they ſcarcely will ſuc- 
ceed here in the open air in the middle of Summer, 
except ſome ſorts, about a month or fix weeks in the 
Hotteſt ſeaſon; ſo muſt always be retained in pots, 
and moſtly kept always in the hot-houſe depart- 
ments, before deſcribed. | 
In moſt hot-houſes, the Pine-apple plants are the 
principal inhabitants, for the ſake of their admirable 
fruit; and are therefore allowed to occupy the 
greater part of the houſe, requiring to be kept 
always plunged in the bark-pit the year round, 
aſhiſted allo by fire-heat in Winter, as before hinted; 
but as the ſame temperature of heat will alſo ſuit all 
the other hot-houſle tribe of plants, may alſo, as far 
as there is room, have a collection of the different 
ſorts, of moderate growth, in the ſame ſtove, &c. 
in default of any other, diſpoſed in different parts 
thereof, in the beſt manner the ſpace of room ad- 
. mits, ſome in the bark-bed, others on the ſhelves, 
&c. not to incommode the Pines, the principal 
reſidents; but, as before obſerved, where there are 
the conveniences of ſeparate ſtove departments, 
allot a ſeparate one for the different claſles of plants, 
as one. chiefly for the culture-of Pines, another for 
the woody tribe and herbaceous perennials, and one 
for the ſucculents; but ſtill, for want of other con- 
veniences, one ſtove may ſerve for the whole. 
The woody tribe of this collection, conſiſting of 
trees, ſhruns, and underſhrubby kinds, are of vari- 
ous different ſtruttures, habit, and port, exhibiting 
a curious variety as natives of many different cli- 
mates, various in growth, fize, ſtature, foliage, 
flowers, fruit, and fragrance, wholly perennial, or 
of long duration, in root, ftem, and branches, re - 
maining moſtly in verdure the year round. 
The herbaceous tribe, conſiſting both of fibrous, 
fleſhy, tuberous, and bulbous - rooted kinds, having 
durable roots, but renew their flower-ſtalks and 
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leaves annually,” many of them producing very ele- 
gant flowers, others admired for their beauty or 
ſingularity of their foliage and fruit, which latter 
in the Pine- apple, excels all others. 5 

And as to the ſucculent plants of the hot-houſe 
tribe, they are of very conſiderable variety, of 
many ſingular ſtructures and habit of growth, from 


the moſt diminutive ſize of one or two inches, to 


large, upright, and climbing kinds, of ſeveral feet 
height and extenſion; and are by far the moſt ſingu- 
lat in the many ſtrange forms of growths, exhibit. 
ing in themſelves a very wonderful variety; are all of 
a ſucculent or humid nature, conſiſting e ither wholl 


only of thick fleſhy leaves, or fleſhy tems, branches, 


and Jeaves together, or tome without either viſible 
ſtem, branch, or leaf, but formed wholly of a large, 
globular, fleſhy maſs, ſitting cloſe to the earth, as 
in Melon Thiſtle; others ere& themſelves like a 


column, many fect high, without branches or fol- 


age, as in Torch Thiſtle; ſome are long and trail- 
ing, and fome climb upon ſupport, planting their 
roots into the walls, as in Creeping Cereus, &c. 


other ſorts riſe with uprightiſh fleſhy ftems and 


branches, in many curious forms, and ſome with 


Jointed fleſhy branches growing out of one another 
in a ſingular manner, the whole being very replete 
with moiſture, and are moſtly all of the perennial 
Kind, of many years duration both in root, ſtem, 


"and branches; and in ſome ſorts, as Aloes, &c. the 
-leaves are alſo of ſeveral: years duration : there are 
allo of the ſucculent tribe, ſome curious annuals that 


may be introduced in the hot-houſe collection; ſuch 
as the Diamond ficoides, a Nun of the Oy" 


anthemum. 


Abe: following is is the general arrangement of the 


different hot-houſe plants, and in which they are 
diſtinguiſhed in each. genus, Whether of the woody, 
| Jacculent, -.or herbaceous. tribe, how propagated, 


&c. and afterwards is explained _ * 
and general culture. They 
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They are arranged according to the botanic 


ſyſtem, all the different ſpecies in their proper fami- 
lies, agreeable to the charafter of their flowers, as 


in all the APY rrangoments of plants, viz, 


4 þ& = 


ACHRAS—Mammee, or 1 Tree—Mammee 
Tree, or American Marmalade—Sapota Tree, or 
Leſſer Mammec, By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


ACHYRANTH ES—-Achyranthes—-Rough Achy- 
ranthes —Lappaceous-fruited——Muricated, or 
' Prickly- cupped——Proftrate-ſtalked. (Shrubby 


and herbaceous.) "oF ſeed, cuttings, layers, oft 


- ſets, &c. 


ADANSONIA Patobab—Bakobab, or Ethiopian 


Sour Gourd Tree. oy layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c, 


ADENANTHERA——— Baſtard Flower Fences 
| (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, &c. 


ADI ANTH UM— Maiden-hair—Capillus weneris, or 


True Maiden-hair, . By 
-off-ſets, Kc. 


SCHYNOMENE—-Baſtard Senfitive Plaint-— : 


Great- flowered. e By ſeed, '&c, 


AGAVE—Great American Aloe—Viviparous, or 
Childing—Stinking of Curaſſao. (Great ſuccu- 


lents.) By ſuckers, and young e 
the flowers on the branches. % 


ALETRIS=letrir—Guinea Aloe, &c e- 
hoi des, or Hyacinth-flowered=Ceylon Variegat- 
ed-· leaved - Guinea Aletris, with jomted roots 
Cape * Aletris—Fragrant, Stalky 


E „ 
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Aletris.  (Succulent.) By öff. ſets, fuckers; heads, 

CTT EE e 

| ALOE—Afrjcan Alee——Perfolinted Tree-ftalket; 
conſiſting of many varieties, as the Sword-leaved 


—Great Amplexicaul-leaved, or leaves embrac- 


ing the ſtalk—Broad Spinous-leaved—ShortGlau- 
- . cous4deaved—Glaucous Spinous-backed-leaved— 


Short Glaucous Thornleſs-leaved—Dwart. Glau- 


cous Aloe, with red flowers—Spotted-leaved— 

Great Spotted Spinous Ales er Spotted 
Spinous Aloe — Soap Aloc, being ſpotted like 
ſoft ſoap Succotrine Narrow- le aved Spinous 
Aloe —Mitre- ſhaped Broad - leaved— 
| Great. Prickly——— Humble, or Dwarf Awl- 

ſhaped-leaved, with ſoft ſpines -Cluſtered- 

ſpined, Dentated, Plane, Spotted-leaved, or True 
_ Aloe, the above are ſuppoſed to be all varieties 
of the Perfprated Stalky Aloe, the greater part 
riſing with ſtalks, more or leſs, ſupporting the 
-; Jeaves at top: the other ſpecics are, Variegated, 
or Partridge-breaſt Aloe Diſtichous Spotted. 
leaved Tongue: leaved Diſtichous Aloe — Trian- 
gular Spotted-Icaved Diſtichous Aloe Keel - 
. ſhaped Warted Diſtichous Aloe —Plane- leaved 
Diſtichous Aloe—Tree-ſtalked Plaited, or Fan- 
leaved Diſtichous Aloe — Spiral Upright Aloe; 
__ conlifting of the Round Spiral Aloe, and the 

Quinquefarious, or Five-cornered, with leaves im- 

bricated five ways—Retuſe-leaved, or Cuſhion A- 
Joe V iſcous Ere@ Triangular Aloe—Dwarf Peat! 
Abo- Minor Pearl Albe Minute Pearl Aloe— 
| _. Cobweb Aloe—--Triangular-pointed-leaved Soft- 
| ' Tpined—Hedghog, or Moſt Prickly Dwarf Aloe, 

(Succulents, both with tall and ſhort durable 
\. ems, and without ſtalks, having the leaves 


Feed, &c, _ 
1 ALSTRO- 


Ferox, or 


_ +. Cloſe to the root.) By ſuckers, off. ſets, heads, 


* 


 ANNONA-—Cuſtard Apple Prickly- fruited: 
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ALSTROEMERIA—A[froereria—Ereft-llalked.- 
Ligts, or Aſcending-ſtalked, * By 
oll-ſets, &c. 


AM ARYLLIS—Lily Dallokit—Gape Lily— *. 
'baa Lily—Ceylon Lily Oriental, or Brunſwi- 
gian Lily—Cilizted Scarlet African 1.3! !ly—Bella- 
donna Mexican I. iy—Long-leaved African Lily, 
_ (Herbaceous, with bulbous roots.) By root-off- 
lets, &c. 


AMOMUM—Ginger—Zinziber, or True Official | 
Ginger—Zerumbet, or Baſtard Ginger. (tlerba- 
. ccous.) By ſlips, oft-ſcts, ſucke:s, 2 


AMYRIS balſanifers Ball. aiferous, with biju- 
| gated leaves—£1lmifera, or | crnate- acute-leaved, 


(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, Mes: P 


ANACARD UM. orcidentals, or Caſhew Nut, 
| unn, ) By ſced, &c. | 


Squamous Scaly Rough Anrma—Nentcd-fruived. 


|  —Aliatic, ( Woody.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, | 


C. 


ANTHOLIZA, or Ethiopian Corn- Fils. Grin 
_ ning-flowered—Cunonia, or Perſian Exe ct. flower- 
ed—Meriana, or Funnel-ſhaped Red-flowered of 
the Cape—/Ethiopian Scarlet. flowered, (Her- 
baceous.) By off-ſets, ſeed, . 


APOCY NUM—Dog' 5-bane, or Sh: 
by of Ceylon—Netted-veined- lIcaved of India. 


(Shrubby and herbaceous.) By cuttings, layers, 
ofl-ſets, ſeed, &c. | 


ARALIA arborea, or Tree dralia. By ſeed, lips, 


en locker Sc. 
ARCTOPUS 
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ARCTOPUS echinatus—Prickly Arctopus, (Herba- 
ceous.) By ſeed, off-ſets, &c. 


ARISTOLOCHIA Zrdice—Indian Birthwort—— 


Mexican Acute-flowered, (Herbaceous and un. 


derſhrubby.) By off. ſets, ſlips, ſeed, &c. 
ARTEMI SIA—Mugwort—Ethiopian <hrubby— 


Cape * (Shrubby.) Dy {lips, cuttings, | 


&c. 


ARUM—-Wake-Robin, or 3 Divaricated- 
leaved Indian Three-lobed-leaved of Ceylon 
Long - rooted of Ceylon Eſculent, or Eatable— 
Colocafia- 
Brafil—Tree Arum, with erc& ſtalks— Arum /e- 
_ quinum, or Indian Dumb Cane—lTvy Rooting- 
Raked Arum—Lingulated Rooting- ſtalked. (Her- 
baceous and underſhrubby.) By —"— lips, 
Cuttings, Kc. 


ARU N DO——Recd— 8 or a W 
Cane——Donax Verſicolor, or Variegated Indian 
Reed See alſo green-houſe. (Tall woody, and 

underſhrubby-herbaceous.) By _— flips, 
off. leis, roots, &c. 1 


ASCLEPI AS—Swallow-wort—Giant 8 
Indian — Cur aſſaon Orange coloured, or Indian 
Orange Apocrnum—Lactiferous, or Milky of Cey- 
lon, (Heibaceous and underſhrubby-herbaceous,) 
By off: ſets, lips, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


ASPARAGUS Draco Draco, or Dragon Tree, 
By ſeed, off ſets, &c. =; 


BANISTERI A—Banifteria—Bay-leaved Jamaican 
* Citron-Jeaved— Angular-leaved Ame- 


rican 


Arrow-headed Iriangular-leaved of 
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rican—Purple-ſlowered. (Shrubby.) By cut- 
tings, feed, layers, &c. 


BARLERIA—Barlria—Pricnitis, or Indian Box- 
thorn—Box-leaved. (Herbaceous and ſhrubby.) 
By off-ſets, ſlips, cuttings, leed, &c, 


BASELLA—Malabar Nzghtſhade—Red Indian 


f White Chineſe, (Uerbaceous, &c.) IP ſeed, 
„ oft-ſets, and cuttings. 


lel:-lobed-leaved—Acuminated-lobed— Divaricat- 
by.) oF keed, cuttings, * &c. 
BIGNONI A—Trumpet- flower Sto Aſh- 


leaved— Lencoxylon, or American Digitated-leav- 

ed—Five-leaved—Role-flowered of Jamaica 
Indian Bripinnated-leaved——Blue-flowered of 
1 1 (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, and 
EEE oe 4. 5 


BIX A Orellana - Orellana, or American Arnatto. 
(Sbrubby.) By lecd, cuttings, layers, &c. 


By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 
5 BOERH AVIA American Hogweed—-Climbing- 
us.) ſtalk ed Erect- ſtalked. (Herbaceous,) By oft- 


ſeis, flips, ſeed, &c. 
we, I BOMB A4X—Indian Silk Cotton Tree—Pentandri- 


ous-flowered, vith ſeven and nine-lobed leaves 


- —Ceiba, or Polyandrious— flowered, with five- 


can | lobed leaves—Heptaphyilous, with ſeven lobed 
Ls leaves, and polyandrious flowers. + By ſeed, 
rican il * cuttings, &c. e 


BAUHINIA—Mountain Ebony—Ungulated Paral- 
| ed-lobed—Prickly-{taJked—V aricgated, xg - 


BOCCONIA PEST WE or Shrubby Salendine, 


BONTIA 
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.BONTIA—Barbadoes Wild Olive.  (Shrubby,) 
By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


BORASSUS fgatellifer—Flabelliform, or Fan-leaved 
_ ( W By ſeed, off. ſeu, 
Kc. 


BROM ELIA Ananar—Anana, or e com- 
priſing many varieties, ſuch as the Oval-fruited, 
Sugar-loaf-fruited, Green-fruited, Red-ſruited, 
Monſerrat Pine, Black Antigua, O. ive-colour- 
ed, Smooth-leaved, Green, Shining Smooth» 
leaved, Silver-ſtriped-leaved, Yellow-ſtriped. 
leaved— Promelia Karata;—Karatas, or American 
Wild Pine-apple—Bromelia Penguin, or Jamaica 
Wild Pine. (Herbaceous and {omewhat ſuccu- 
lent.) By ſuckers at bottom of the plank, and at 
the baſe and crown of the fruit, 


BRU A Weill braced Ciel 
leaved—Southernwood-leaved, (Shrubby. ) by 
_ Cuttings, ſeed, layers, &c. 


S FOE Ses ssr series 


BRUNSFELSIA — Brun filſu. 
| (Chrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. CAN 


BUC'1NERA—Buchnera—Afiatic of Ceylon—— cut 
Af. ican of Athiopia. By ſeed, ne, &c. 


CACALIA-—— Foreign Colt's-foot Papillary lea 
Fleſhy-ſtaiked. EY” By ed, 2 —( 
ſlips, and ſuckers. ble 


.CACTUS—Melon Thiſtle, W and Indian Fig— I CAP} 
| _ (Globular kinds) - Melocactus, or Greater Melon Ce) 

| Thiſt!e—Mammillary Smaller Melon Thiſtle- mir 
1 Spirally-twiſted Melon hiſlle - Recurved-pined ] Jan 

| - wok Thiſtle - Childing Melon Thiſtle—(TallY ſeec 
| * * or Seven-angled 


| | T orch 


* 


*. 


dillary 
f-ſets, 


Fig 
Melon 
e 
pine 
{Tal 
angle 


Torch 
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Torch Thiſtle Four- ſided Torch Thiſtle Tri- 


angular Torch Thiſtle — Repand, or Waved- 


angled Torch Thiſtle—Woolly Torch Thiſtle— 
Reyeni, or Sub-Ten-angular American Torch 
Thiſtle—-(Trailing creeping kinds)——Flagelli- 
form-ſtalked Cactus, or Common Creeping Cereus 
—(3reat-flowered Climbing Creepin oem 
Paraſitic Taper-ſtriated-branched. —( — 
or flat-branched-jointed kinds, growing in flat 


joints out of;one another) Ficꝛs: Indica, or Indian 


Fig of douth America Tuna Major, or Greater 


Indian Fig Cochineal Indian Fig —Curaſſa- 
vian Leaſt Indian Fig Phylanthus, or Sword - 


ſhaped Braſilian Indian Fig Pereſtia, or Ameri- 
can Gooſeberry — Purſlane-leaved. (All ſuc- 
culents, with abiding ſtalks and branches; the 


Melon Thiſtle kinds conſiſting of globular fleſhy 
maſſes; the Torch Thiſtle kinds, grow _ 
like a column, to a great height; the Creeping 


Cereus have long, round, flender ſtalks and 


branches; and the Indian Figs have flat fleſhy 


branches in many ſhort joints, By ſeed, cuttings, 


ſuckers, &c, 


CAMELLIA Faponica—Japaneſe Camellia Dou - 
ble-flowered. (Abiding-ſtalked.) By layers, 


cuttings, ſuckers, and feed, 


CANNA—Indian Reed—Common—-Varicgated- 


leaved Common Indian Reed—Yellow-flowered 
—Glaucous-coloured—Narrow-leaved, (Duras 


ble-ſtalked.) By flips, off- leis, &c. 


CAPPARIS—Caper Tree —Prickly European — 


Ceylon Oval Acute-leaved—Baducra, or Deter- 


minate-cluſtered-leaved, Intian—-Ferrugenous of 
Jamaica—-Flexible-ftalked, (Shrubby.) By 


ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. | 
TER ' CAPSICUM 
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CAPSICUM——Guinea Pepper, or Capficum—— 
Shrubby ; - compriſing ſeveral varieties, fuch az 
the Berberry- _— Small Conical-fruited— 
Cayan Pep ——Pyramidal-fruited. (Undet- 
ſhrubby-ber 3 By — cuttings, &c. 


CARICA—Papaw Tree Papaya, or Common, 
with ſinuated leaves, or Melon- ſhaped-fruited— 
Poſopoſa, or Pear-fruited, By ſeed, TIN 
1 &c. | 


CARYOTA urens, Or Stinging Palm. — 


ſtalked, &c.) By off. ſets, lips,” Kc. 


CASSIA-Wild Senna—Fiftala, or Officinal Wild 


Senna—Privet-leaved—-Two-flowered—-Alated, 
or Winged-podded——Bicapſular, or Two: cap- 
ſuled. ( Woody.) By feed, * caltingy 
ſuckers, &c, 7 


CASSYTH A lerne Slender Indi ian Caſita. 


| (Herbaceous,) oy "oP off-ſets, &c, 


CATESBEA S pinoſa 
(Shrubby.) 85 leed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


CEDRELA edirata—Odoriferous Cedrelz, or Bar- 
badoes Cedar. (Chrubby.) By ſeed, a 


layers, &c. 


CELASTRUS—Staff Tree—Myrtle-leaved=Box- 


leav ed. By cuttings, layers, &c. 


| CERBERA Ahouai — Ahouai, or Oval-leaved Cerbera _ 


 — Manghas, or Spear-leaved—T kiwetia, or Linear 
Long-leaved; - ITY. By ſeed, BINS cut- 
tings, &c. | 


-Spinous Lily Thorn, 


ö CESTRUM 


* 
"J 


a. 


n. 


x- 


>Ar 
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CESTRUM—Baſtard Jaſmine—Night-ſmelling-— 
Day- melling. * ) 7 ſecd, layers, cut- 
tings, &c. 

CHAMAZROPS Jamilir or Dorf Palm. (Fron- 
doſe-ſtalked. J - By bottom-off- ſets, lips, and 
ſeed. 


CARYOPHYLLUS aromaticus, or Clove Tree. 
By cuttings, layers, leed, &c. 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM—Goldy-leaf, or by es 


Cainito, or Downy-leaved——— Smooth- leaved. 


_ (Shrubby.) By cuttings, ſlips, ſeed, Ke. 
cissus—Jamaita Wild Graps—+—Heart-leaved 


Five-lobed—-Entire Heart-leaved—-Acid-taſted 


Fleſhy Cut-leaved—Triſoliate Roundiſh Indent- 


| ed-leaved, (Shrubby-herbaceous.) By cuttings, 


lips, off. ſets, &c. : 


CITHOREXYLLUM— American Fiddle Wood 
E Cinerous, or Wenne Sab 


by.) By layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 


el. AYTONIA Poriucalaria — Purſlane Claytoniaꝛ 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


CLEOM E—Baſtard ane ebe 


Seven-leaved. (Herbaceous.) By off, ſets, ccd, 
&c. | | 3; 


CLITORIA — Clitoria ane or Pinnated- 
leaved, the Blue-flowered, White- flowered, (Her- 
baccous.) By off-ſets, ſeed, &c. 


CLUSIA—Clifia—Yellow-flowered of four petals 


— White. flowered of five petals—Roſeaceous- 
etals, (Shrubby:) By ſeed, 


flowered of fix 
e 


= * f | | coc co- 
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COCCOLOBA—Sca-fide Grape Uvirfera, or 
Common Cluſter-fruited—PunRated, or — 
fruited— Small- leaved. (Shrubby ) Buy ſeed, 
cuttings, and layers, 


| COCOS axci e, or Cocos aut Tree. By ee, 


COFFE 2 Troe— Arabian Coffee. By 


ſeed, &c. 


COMMELINA——Commeline—— African Smooth 
Spear-leaved—Penzal Ov. l-aved., (Herbace- 


Ous.) By off. ſeu, ſee l, ſlips. &c. 


| COPAIFERA officinalis, or Common Copaine; 


(Shrubby.) by leed. — layers, &c. 


| CORDIA—Cerraia, or Li um Aloes— Sebeſtina, 


or Bowed Rough lrav 5 or Dovny- 
leaved C eraſchanthus, or Lancet-oval Rough - 
leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſecd, cuttings, &c. 


coR UTIA pyramidalis — Pyramidal Cornutia. 


(Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


CORYPH A-—Thatched Palm—--Umbrella- ſhaped, 
(Frondoſe-ſtalked.) By ed, off lets, —_ 


| COSTUS arabicus, or Arabian Coſtus. ( Herbace- 


ous.) By off-lets, ſlips, ſeed, &c. 


| COTY LEDON— Coty RÄ or c ut 


eee (Succulent.) By cut- 
tings, off-ſets, heads, Ks, -* 


. CR ASSULA—Leſſer 6 


Perfoliated-leaved—Purſlane-leaved— Punctated 


or -- 
Cc rafula' 


Cl 
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Craſſala. (Succulent, ſhrubby, and herbaceous. ) 
See alſo green-houſe. By cuttings, ſeed, off-ſets, 


C. 


cRATEVA-atlick Pear 7 apia, or "RY 
Indian 7 rateva—(z yn and rous-ſlowered—-Famai- 
can Marms:lo:, or Thorny Crateva, with ſerrated 
leaves, {Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, ſlips, 
layers, &c. 


' CRESENTIA c ie, or Calabaſh Tree, By 
ſeed, &c. 


CRINUM—Lily Alphodel—Brond-leaved—Afia- 
tic Fleſby-leaved—Variegated Fleſhy-leaved—— 
: American Twiſted-flowered—A fiican Lanceolate 
" | Plane-leaved. (Herbaceom.) By off-ſets, Kc. 


| CROTALARIA—Creoalaria—Chineſe Oval-leay- 

_ ed—Amplexicaule-leaved, or the leaves embrac-= 

* ing the Falk and branches Imbricated Oval. 

1385 leaved—White-flowered of Carolina, (Shrubby | 
and 5 gas | 0 ſeed, n _ os 

tia, „ 


cROrONY o nn or Erett Tree- 

q ſtalked, with Roſemary leaves—Sebiferous, or 
922 i Chineſe Tallow· Tree — Smooth · leaved of Jamaica 
|  ——Shining-leaved Jamaican——Lacciferum, or 


- Lac-bearing Mallow-leaved. (Shrubby, &c.) 


SS 


* 


- jr 
=D . — a 
4.24 nmr „ "8 2,0 mmm 


ace- 


By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 
Cu- Cn Await Lone 
_ | rooted, (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, off. lets, &c. 
5 CYCAS—Sago Palm Tree. By ſeed, &c. 
w_  CYNANCHUM um Hairy A Scam- 
as . 5 ry led, cuttings, Kc. 


r TY _ CYTISU; | 
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* SUS Cajan—Cajan, or Indian Pigeon Pea, 
ae, By ſeed, — cuttings, &c. 


DILEMA — thooed Ceylon Diiema. 
9 ) By ſecd, layers, cuttings, &c. 


DIOSCOREA—Dioſceren, or Jamaica Yamms—— 
Bulb-beering Heart-leaved—Cultivated Alternate 
Heart- leaved Oppolite Oval- leaved Five. 


leaved Dizitated. (Herbaceous.) By I. | 


ſeed, &c. 


DRA CONTIUM-—Dragons—- Perforated-leav PE) 
_ Climbing-italked—-Thorny, with arrow-headed 
leaves.—Many- leaved of Surinam. (Shrubb of and 
3 By, ſeed, cultings, layers, © 

| to 


DURANTA—Durarte—Ellfa, or Ereft 8 
Plumiers Contorted Dæranta. (Skrubby. ) By 
cuttings, layers, feed, &c, 


 EHRETIA—Ebretio—Tinus ved of Jamaica— 
Exſuccous Wedpe- 


Beurreria, or —— 
lancet- leaved. N By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings, A *Vͤ„ : 


EL. EOCARPUS 1 Elzocarpus. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, Me: :.: 


ELEPH ANTOPUS—-Eleph ant's- beet. Seeed 
or Rough-leaved—Downy-leaved, (Herbace- 
ous.) By ſeed and off: ſeis. 1 


ERYTHRINA— Coral 8 or 
True Coral Tree Oriental Coral Tree—Occi- 
dental Coral Tree Erythrina pid, or Black- 
ſpined—Herbaceous Annual: Wen. (Shrubby 


and 


| lets, 


G1 


JUS. 


FAGAR 4 e 
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and herbaceous.) By ſeed, — cuttings, off- 
ſets, ſlips, &c. 


EUGENIA—Exgenia, or W Roſe—— Malacca 
Red-fruited, or Lateral-flowered——— Fambos, or 
Terminal-flowered. (Shrubby.) By layers, 
cuttings. &, 


| EUPHORBIA—Euphorbium, or Burning Thorny 


Plant—-Oleander-leaved—-Rhus-Cotinus-leaved 
or True Euphorbium of the Ancients 
e Quadrangular Euphorbium. (Succulent 
and ſhrubby.) See alſo the green-houſe collec- 
tion, By * flips, heats, . — 


& c. 


8 or Emargtnated- 
| leaved of Jamaica — Hiperita, or Crenated-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By cuttings, ayers, and ſeed. 


FICUS—Fig Tree—Sycomoras, or Egyptian Fig— 


Sacred Fig, or Indian God Tree—Bengal Oval- 
_ roundiſh-leaved—C]luſter-fruited—Maculated, or 
| Spotted-fruited — Indian Lanceolate-leaved—— 

Dwarf Creeping Chineſe and 1 Fig. By 

layers, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. 


GARDEN IA, or Cape Jaſmine—Single-flowered | 
— Double-flowered. 33 By cuttings, 
_ parks Me 


GEN IPA Americana—American Genipa, (Shrubby,) 
By cuttings, layers, feed, & c. 


GESNERIA tomenteſa—Downy Geſneria. (Shrub- 


by. ) By cuttings, layers, &c, 


CLORIOSA ſeperta—Superb Lily. (Herbaccous) 5 
* off. ſets, &c, | 
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 GOMPHRE N A—-Globe-Amaranthus—-Perennial 


of Bonaria, (Herbaceous.) By flips, off-ſets, 
—_— by 


GOSSY PIUM arborezm—Tree, or Shrubby Cotton. 


By ſeed, cuttings, &c. | 


GREWIA. oriextalis, or Eaſtern of India—Occi- 
dentalis, or Weſtern of Ethiopia, &c, (Shrub. 


by.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, 


_ CUAJACUM—Lignum Vitz—Officinal, or Com- 


mon, With bijugated obtuſe leaves—San&4um, or 
Muttijugated-obtuſe-leaved——African Multiju- 
gated-acute-leaved, (Woody.) By leed, layers, 
_ cuttings, &c. 


GUETTARDA ſpecioſa——Specioſe Jamaica Guet- 


tarda, (Woody.) By ſeed, layers, &c. 


GUILANDINA——Nicker Tree——Bomauc, or 
Greater Indian—Bordacella, or Lefier—Moring 2 
of Ceylon — Nga filvarum of Aboina. (Woody, 


Ke.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. he: 
 HAMANTHUS—Btood-flower—-Corcineous, or 


Scarlet-flowered of the Cape Ciliated-leaved 
Puneceous, or Red of Guinea—Carinated, or _ 
Keel-ſhaped-leaved, (Herbaceous.) By oft-lets, 

feed, & e. | F 


HMATOXYLUM Canpechianum· Campeachy 


Wood, or Logwood, By ſeed, cuttings, layers, 


HEDYSARUM—French Honeyſuckle—-Styraciſo- 
lum, or Styrax-leaved—Biarticulated, or Two- 
 Jointed-podded—Umbelliferous-flowered——Ele- 

_ gant-foliated——Fcaftaphyllum, or Silky-leaved. 

| (Shrubby and underſhrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, 
layers, &c. BELIC- 


et- 


herbaceous ſtalks. 
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HELICTERES—Screw Tree—I/era, or Common 
Indian Screw-ſhaped-fruited Carthagenian 
Oblong Ere&-fruited—-Narrow-leaved — 
By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, EEE 


HELIOCARPUS Americane. (Shrubby.) By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, | 


HELIOTROPIUM—Heliotrope, or Turnfole—— 
Peruvian Lanceolate-oval-leaved—— Shrubby of 


Jamaica—Gnaphalode Downy-leaved. (Shrub 
by.) By cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


_ HERNANDIA.- Jak-inaJcx De seed 


or Common Whiſtling, with peltated leaves— 
Oval-leaved. By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


HIBISCUS—Syrian dation. Malvaviſcus, or 
Mallow-leaved Mexican—Fig-leaved Lime- 
tree-leaved— Abelmoſclius, or Muſk. flowered 

Poplar- leaved Spinoſe Capſuled of America 

Braſilian Mulberry- leaved Mani hot, or Palmated- 
digitated Seven-Jobed-leaved—Ro/a Sinenſis, Or 
Roſe of China, ſingle and double - Mutable, or 
Changeable-flowered China Roſe—Hairy, with 

(Moſtly ſhrubby or under- 

ſhrubby, the laſt herbaceous. ) TY — Ar 

layers, off lots, "Ne. 


HIPPOMAN E—Hippomane—Mancinelliy or Manci- 

neel Apple——Biglandular-leaved, having” two 
glands at the baſe—Prickly-leaved. | (Tree-and 
Kruba,) By, ſeed, layers cuttings, xc. 


ſeed, &c. 


HURA creitane—Hire, or Bouncing Tree. By | 


HYMENZA Courbaril—Conrbaril, or Gui Flemi 


| - Tree, By 3 cuttings, ſeed, & 
by | JaTROPHA 
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JATROPHA—-French Phyſic-Nut—Cotton-plant. 


| leaved, of five lobes—Multifid, or Many - parted- 


leaved - Moluccanian Entire-lcaved—Curcas, or 
Heart ar-leaved—Stinging Palmated-denta- 
ted-leaved— Herbaceous of Vera Cruz. (Woody, 


and one herbaceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, 


off-ſets, &c. 


INDIGOFERA—Indigo Plant Tinctoraceous, 
or Dying Shrubby Ind igo—Racemoſe, or Long. 
cluſtered —Hairy-podded—Trifoliate. (Shrubby 
and herbaceous.) By feed, cuttings, off-ſets, &c. 


JUSSLE A—— Jufica—-Creeping Indian —· Peru- 
vian Upright—Underſhrubby, (Herbaceous and 
ſhrubby, &c.) By cuttings, off - lets, ſced, &c. 


| JUSTICIA —— 7#ficia, or Malabar Nut Tree—— 


Adhatoda, or Concave-flowered —— Ecbolium, or 
| Reflexed-flowered— Hyſſop-leaved of the Iſland 
Fortunatis— Funnel-ſhaped Large-flowered—— 
Painted-leaved. (Tree and ſhrubby.) By ſeed, 
cuttings, ſuckers, layers, &c. = 


| IXORA—Wild Indian Jaſmine—Scarlet-flowered 


_— White-flowered—-American Thyrſe-flowering 
— Ternate-leaved Thyrſe-flowering. (Shrubby.) 
By ſeed, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &c. | 

K EMPFERIA—- Kempferia——Gelanga, or Oval- 
leaved——Round Zedoaria, or Lanceolate-leaved 
Kempferia. (Herbaceous.) By off. ſeta, ſeed, &c. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA Indice——Indian of China. 
( Woody.) By cuttings, layers, feed, c. 


| LANTANA——-American Viburnum—-—Three- 


leaved—Camara, or Branching-ſtaJked, without 
ſpine . Spinous Branching-ſtalked——Invo- 
„ . lucrum 


1 
| 


1 lips, ſeed, &c. 
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lucrum Leafy- ſtalked. 
layers, cuttings, cc. 


LAU RUS—Bay 6 or Cinnamon 
Tree of Coyhon—Cafſes, or Baſtard Cinnamon of 
Malabar——Per/za, or Alligator Pear of South 
America —-—Camphora, or Camphire Tree. 
: By ſeed, layers, cuttings, ſuckers, 


LIMODORUM— Baſtard Hellchora——Tubeaous- 


rooted of America. ee By 8 


LIMONIA acidiſſima Acid Tae or Man- 
darinie Orange, or Wild Ceylon Apple. en 9 
By cuttings, layers, _ &c. 


LOBELIA—Cardinal-Flower, or Lobelia—Surinam | 
-Long-flowered of Jamaica. 


By ſeed, ſlips, cut- 


Underſhrubby 
- (Shrubby and H 
- tings, off. ſets, &c. 


MALPHIGIA——Bardadoes cherry Smooth | 


Verbaſcum, or 


Oval-leaved—— Holly-ieaved 
_ Moth-mullein-leaved-—-Thick-leaved—-Glitter- 
_ Ing-leaved Stinging-leaved—-Coccigerous, or 
| Scarlet-bearing Holly-leaved 
(Chrubby.) By feed, layers, cuttings, Kc. 


MAMMEA—-Mammee Apr 
| flowered—— Aſiatic Long-flowered. (Woody. ) 
By ſeed, layers, n W. | 


MANGIFERA fafics——— Indic Mango Iree.— 
By cuttings, layers, ſeed, .. 


MARANT A-—Indian Flowering e 


ceous W Minas am, or”: 


Simple. 


(Shrubby.) By ſeed, 


Narrow. leaved. | 


le—-American Shprt- 
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Simple-ſtalked Maranta, or Indian Arrow-root, 
(Herbaceous) By flips, ofi-ſets, cuttings, &c. 


MELOSTEMA— American Gooſeberry—Velvety 
 Trinervous-l-aved—--—Hairy Quinquenervous. 

leaved—— Smooth Quinquenervous-leaved—_. 
Treas tagred-Corlek, or Waved-branched, 


| (Shrubby.) By cuttings, flips, layers, ſeed, &c, 


MESUA ferrea, or Indian Roſe Chelnut. (Woody.) 


By layers, cuttings, &c. 


MICHELIA Changers. (Shrubby.) By cutting, 


MIMOSA - Mimo/a, or Senſitive and Humble 
Plant, Acacia, &c,———Senſttiva, or Common 
_ Senſitive Plant, with 8 leaves 
 ——Pudica, or Humble Plant, with digitated, 
or fingered-pinnated leaves—Pernambucan De- 
 cumbent-ftalked, ä leaves 
Vivaceout, or Lively Smooth Herbaceous Senſi- 
tive Plant Aſperated, or Rough Senſitive 
Pundttated, or Spotted - ſtalked — Tortuoſe Mimoſa 
of Jamaica -Double- flowered or Annual Senſi- 
tive Plant—Quadrivalve-podded, with Quadran- 
2 ſtalks ——Farnefian, or Indian Acacia, or 
talian Gazia—Nilotic, or True Acacia, or Gum 
 Arabic—Cornigera, or Great Horned Acacia 
B rr Horrid - ſpined Tree · ſtalked 
| Mimoſa of Jamaica — Mimeſa pigra, or Long - re- 
curved · ſpined - Purple · flowered. (Shrubby and 
herbaceous.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, & c. 


Mus A paradifaca Tree of Paradiſe, or Plantain- 
Tree, with a nodding ſpatha—Bikai, or Ameri- 


can Muſa, with an erect perſiſtent ipatha—Mu/a 


Sapientum, or Spotted-ſtalked, (Tree ſtalks, of an 
herbaceous nature.) By ſeed, &c. 


MYRTUS 


| P. 
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MYRTUS— Myrtle T lon Myrtle——. 
Dioeceous flowered—Biflorous of Jamaica Ca- 


ryphyllate, or Clove-ſcented of Ceylon—Pimento, 


or Allſpice. By cuuings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


NEPEN THES diftillatoria—Marvellous Diſtilling 
Plant, (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, oti-lets, &c, 


NYCTANTHES—Arabian Jaknine—Senkec, of 


or Sorrowful Tree. Ree By — cut- 
_ tings, layers, &. 
with oval leave Triandrious-flowered, with 
c. 


OPH IOXYLON rprein-—Serpe Ophioxylon. 
| (Shiubby.) By ſeed cuttings, 5 


. | PANCRATIUM—Lily Narciſſus, or Pan 


ofa Lil Ceylon Reflexed-flowered—— Mexican 

nſi- Two-flowered—— Caribæan Multi florous Spear- 

an- leaved — Amboina Many - flower ed Oval-leaved. 
or  (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets, ſeed, Kc. 8 5 
um | 
2— PARKINSONIA aculcata. (Shrabby.) By ſeed, 
ked layers, and cuttings. 
re 


leaved Capſular- fruited - Bat wing · lea ved 


| Quadrangular-ſtalked—Apple-truited—Murucuja, 
neri - or Lunated-leaved. (>Shiubby and herbaceous. ) - 
Muſa I — layers, lecd, Ac. 


Arabian Jaſmine, ſingle and 2 
Waved- leaved Narrow · lea ved Arber triftis, 


OMPH LEA Onplake——Diandrious esel 
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_ oblong leaves, (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layets, 
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PENTAPET IS Indran Vervain Mallow—-Scar. 


let. flowered Cork Tree-leaved—Maple-leaved, 


( Herbaceous and W By — cuttings, 
"Os 


PETIVERIA—Guinea Henweed—Alliaceous, oi 
Garkrck-ſcented, with hexandrious-flowers—— 
OQandrious-flowered. E ) By cuttings, 
Uips, ſeed, Er. 


PHYLAN THUS——Love-Flower——G reat Oval 
Entire-leaved——Ep/phyllanthus, Lanceolate-ſer- 


rated-leaved——Madagaicar Alternate Wedge- | 


ſhaped-leaved—Emblica, or Pinnated Floriferous- 
leaved, (Shrubby and tree NOOR By feed, 
_ cuttings, &c. 1 


hy = 


PIYSALIS— Winter Os Caran Oval 
Doway- lea ved. Arboreſcent, or Tree-ſtalked 
| Hairy 
By feed, cuttings, &E. 


PHYTOLACCA—American Nidtilhade— Dioeei | 


ous-flowered, with oval leaves Octandrious and 
Octagynous. llouered—Decandrious and Decagy- 
nous- flowered Icoſandrious and Decagynous- 

flowered, (Shrubby and herbaceous, ) By ſeed, 
cuttings, ofi-ſets, c. 


; PIPER—Pepper ple. Back Round: 3 


- Reticulated. or Netted- leaved - Obtuſe-lea ved 
| Berele, or Oval-oblong Acute-leaved—Aduncos- 
fruited of Jamaica. (Shrubby and rams) 
By cuttings, layers, dc. | | 


PISCIDIA Erythrinae—Ery thrina, or maica Dog- 


wood, or Oval-leaved Piſcidia U . er 


Oval-leaved of Campeachy. (Shrubby. ) 
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Oboval-leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 
, „„ | 


PISONIA——P li e Spined, or Jamaica 


Fringrego—Spineleſs of India. 1 ) By 
cuttings, ſeed, layers, &c. 


PLUMBAGO—Leadwort—Ceylon Slender-ſtalked 
—Roſeacous-flowered Indian, with jointed-[wel- 
ling ſtalks—Climbing-ſtalked. (Shrubby.) By 

| . feed, layers, cuttings, &c. „„ 


PLUMERIA—Indian Red Jaſmine - Red. flowered 
White flowered— Obtule- le aved. N 
By ſecd, layers, cuttings, &c. 


POINCIANA—Barbadoes Flower ente Smooth- 
ſtalked—Bijugated-leaved, with fingle ſpines 
Elegant Poinciana, with double ſpines, (Sh rub- 
by. ) By cuttings, ſced, layers, &c. 


PO LY ANTHES—Tuberoſe—Si ngle-flowered—— 
Double-flowered. (Herbaceous. ) OE off. ſets of 


ci - „ 

and 5 7 

y- POLY PODIUM ae Golden Poly podium, or 
bus-  Hare's-foot Fern. (Herbaceous.) By off. ſets, 
eed, lips, &c. 5 „„ 1 


PORTLANDIA—Pertiandio— Great - lo wered 
Hexandrious-flowered, (Shrubby.) by leed, 
cuttings, &c. | SS | 


PTERIS 1 l or Graſs- 
leaved— Several other ſpecics. (Herbaceous. 
By off. ſets, flips, &c. 


RANDI . or almoſt SY | 
out ſpincs— Prickly Two-ſpined, PEO: A by 
cuttingy ſeed, 15 ers, &c. 
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RAUVOLFIA nitida, or Glittering Rauvaſſa. 
(Shrubby.) By lecd, cuttings, &c. 


RIVINIA—Rzivinia——Dwar, with tetrandriout 
flowers—Hoary Dwarf—-ORQandrious-ftlowerec, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cutiings, layers, &c. 


RONDELETIA——Rondeltia——American Seſſile- 
leaved—Aſiatic Foot-ſtalked-leaved, (Shrubby. ) 
By cuttings, ſeed, layers, &c. 


 SACCH ARUM—Sugar-Cane—Officinal or Com. 


mon, with paniculated lowers —Spiked-flowered, 
with waved leaves. (Herbaceous, of the arun- 
dinaceous or _ tribe.) By — cuttings, 
&c. 


SALIGORNIA—Glaſs-wort—Fruticole, or Shrub. 
by——Cafpian Articulated, with fili form ſpikes, 
(Shrubby-lucculen ) By — fli Ps, —— 
E . 


b SAPINDUS, or geup-berry—Sapmaria or Com- 

mon Soap- berry— Trefoliate-leaved—— Prickly. 

ſtalked, (Shrubby. ) * foods cuttings, ſuckers, 
layers, &c. 


SENECIO—Groundſel—P/:uds China, or Baſtard 
China-Root—Haſtulate-leaved African Senecis— 
Pubigerous, or Woolly——Poplar-leaved—Stifl. 
| leaved. (Herbaceous and ſhrubby.) By off-ſcts, 
flips, cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


ibn n coached 
Shrubby——Capitated-flowered, (Herbaceous. ) 
By cuttings, layers, &c. | 


| by fee, 1 ——— 
By ſeed, layers, cutt & 
Y * rs, G's 10 SOLANUM 


ey ” * 
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Ni ghtſhade——Sodom-Apple, or 


SOLANUM 
Apple- bearing Shrubby Nightſhade—Moth-mul- 


lein-leaved—Fiery-ſpined—Buones-ayres Wedge- | 
| ſhaped-leaved—Oak-Jeaved of Peru——Rooting- 


Ralked—Peruvian Pinnated-leaved. (Shrubby 
ad — By feed, cuttings, flips, Kc. 


SOPHOR A, flora Tomentoſe Silvery of Cey- 


lon, or Silvery Colnea——Heptaphyljous, CT 
Seven. leaved -- Piflorous, or Two-flowered, 


(Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, feed, &c. 


SPONDIAS—Plack American Plum— Purple-fruit- 
ed——Yellow-fruited, (Shrubby.) By 288 


layers, cutlings, &c. 


STAPELIA—African Swallow-wort, or ele | 
Variegated, with ſpreading branches—Hairy, | 
with ere branches. 1 nd 

cCuttings, lips, layers, ſeed, &c. | 


' STERCULIA faride—Stinking dete or Dirt- 


wood, with digitated or fingered leaves Balan- 
glan or Oval Entire-leaved. (Shrubby.) * 
layers, cuttings, ſeed, e & c. 


Z SWIETENIA Mahagoni, or Mahogany Tree of 


America, By iced, layers, c. 


. Al MARINDUS Indicus, or Indian Tamarind 7 ee. 


By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


5 TH EOB ROMA Chocolate-nut Tree Cacao, or 


Common Chocolate- nut, with entire leave 
Cuaxuma Tree, or Sawed-leaved T hrobrems . By 
ſeed, Ec. 1 


g 2 | TINUS 
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TINUS occidentalis Weſtern, or Jamaica Bay- 
leaved 71. (Shrubby.) By Ee cuttings, 
ſeed, Re. 


TOURNEFORTIA—Tournefortia—--SerratedJeay- 
ed—Hairy-ſtalked——Volubilate, or Climbing. 
ſtalked—- Sti nking-leaved—-Cymoſe-[piked—— 
Dwarf Seſhile-leaved Suffruticoſe, or Under. 

| ſhrubvy, 9 0 my cuttings, layers, ſced, 


Ec. 


: TR. MFETT Ane eee or Emar- 


ginated-leaved, (Shrubby.) By cuttings, leed, 
layers, &c. 


TURNERA——T urners - TOE WES] (Under- 
ſhrubby-herbaceous.) By feed, c_— lips, 
„ 8 9 


UREN the Chin M How 1 | 


lar-leaved—Sinuated-palmated- leaned Procum- 
bent, or Trailing-ſtalked, (Shrubby.) By iced, 
ſlips, cutlings, ofl· ſets, &c. 


| : URTIC A—Nettle—Snowy Chinels Wat. Bs: 


ferous, or Berry-bearing Shrubby American Net- 
tie, (Herbaceous and . "IF 288 leu, 
_ flips, cuttings, &. 


VERBESINA—Indian Hemp Agrimony—Wing- 


_ ed-ſtalked of Curaſloa, (Herbaceous.) By rs 
off-ſets, &c. | 


VINCA—Periwinkle—Roſe Periwinkle of Mad 
gaſcar, (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, &c. 


VIXTEX pinnata—Pinnatee- leaved Chaſte Tree of 


Ceylon, By ratings layers, &c. 


VITIS 


Sa 


"ZAMIA Penile, or Dwarf Palm, 
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VITIS—Vine—Indian Heart Dentated-leaved, with 

racemiferous claſpers Trifoliated-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By * cuttings, &c. | 


 VOLKAMERIA—Smooth—Prickly, (Shrubby.) 


By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c, 


WINTERANIA—FH/aterania, or Baſtard Cinna- 


mon Canella, or Wild Barbadoes Cinnamon. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, & 


XYLOPHILLA Latifolia, or Broad-leaved Xyle- 


| Philla, (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets, ſeed, cut- 


tings, &c. 


(Frondoſe- 
ſtalked.) By ſeed, off-ſets, &c. | 


Next follows the method of propagation uled in 
railing the various plants of this collection, and 


their culture throughout the year in the hot-houſe ; 
that as to propagation, they are raiſed by ſeveral 


ways in the difterent forts, as by ſeed, ſuckers, 
ſlips, layers, cuttings, parting-roots, root-off-ſets, 
hide-off-lets, heads, &c, as hereafter explained; 
and in the general culture of the plants, they muſt 


all be kept in pots, ſuited to their reſpective ſizes 


and nature of growth; {mall pots at firſt, and ſhifted 
into larger occaſionally as they require it in their 


advanced ſtate; and the more curious and valuable 


ſorts, ſuch as the Pines, &c. muſt be plunged inthe 
| bark-bed, conſtantly to remain, and the other plants 


diſpoſed in different parts of the houſe; and almoſt alk 
the ſorts muſt be continued always in the hot-houſe 
or ſtove, having a continual bark- bed heat the year 


round, with the aſſi ſtance of fire-heat in Winter: 


but for the particulars of the management, ſee the 


article of their general culture; allo the following 
article of the methods of propagatians _ = 


Cs +2. _ 
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General Methods of Propagation. 
WITH regard to the methods of propagating or 


raiſing the various plants of this collection, ſeveral 
ways are practiſed occaſionally in the different forts, 
as before obſerved, ſuch as by ſeed, ſuckers, crowns, 
lips, cuttings, layers, root-oft-fets, fide-off-ſets, heads, 

| parting-roots, &c. and all of which may be readily 


aſſiſted by the heat of the bark-bed, &c. by plung- 


ing the pots of ſeed, cuttings, ſuckers, & c. therein; 
and the ſeaſon for performing theſe works of pro- 
Pagation, is principally in the Spring, for ſowing 
the ſeeds; alſo for any of the other methods, in 
March, April, and May, though it may allo, in 
many caſes, be effected in the Autumn, about Au- 
guſt and September, ſuch as in ſuckers, off: ſets, 
&c. which ſome ſorts of plants do not furniſh of 
eligible growth for detaching and planting till the 
Autumn ſeaſon, as in moſt of the Pine-apples, and 
ſeveral of the ſucculent tribe, and others, : 
Let ſeeds, however, of ſuch forts as can be pro- 
cured, be generally ſowed in the Spring, or as ſoon 
as they are obtained, in pots of light rich earth, and 
either plunge the pots in the bark-bed of the hot- 
houſe, or in ſome other, under protection of glaſs- 
work, &c, for the ſeed of thoſe very tender plants 
muſt have the aſhſtance of bottom heat; giving 
moderate waterings; and when the young plants 
are of two or three inches growth, prick them aut 
= ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunge them in a bark- 
Concerning the other afore-mentioned methods of 
Propagation, ſuch as by ſuckers and off-ſets from 


1 the root or bottom of the plant, or from the ſides 
of the ſtem or head, &c. and by crowns on the top 


of the fruit, and ſuckers at the baſe thereof, as in 
the Pine-apple, by flips, cuttings, and layers - 
„ . be 
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the ſhoots or branches, &c. and by parting the 
roots, all the plants of this collection may be in- 
creaſed by one or other of theſe different ways, and 
ſome of them by ſeveral of the methods; and the 
whole is explained under each claſs, as the woody, 
ſucculent, and herbaceous 1ribe, as hereafter, 

But as the Pines are generally conſidered as the 
8 of the hot-houſe plants, for the ſake of 
their fruit, and as in many places the hot-houſes are 
erected principally for the culture of theſe curious 
exotics, we firſt proceed to explain the general me- 
thods of their propagation, being by ſuckers, crowns, 
&c. as below. „„ 

In the Pine- apple, the ſuckers ariſing both from 
the bottom of the plants, and at the baſe of the 
ripe fruit, and alſo the crowns on top of the apple, 


are the only methods by which the plants are pro- 


pagated for the general ſupply ; and theſe produc- 
tions for propagation are commonly of a proper 
growth for this purpoſe, in Summer and Autumn, 
according, as the fruit arrives*to maturity, which 
when 11pe, and gathered for table, the bottom 
ſuckers which ſhoot up from the root, or between 
the bottom leaves of the plants, that if then of a 
proper growth, four, five, or ſix inches long, and 
moderately firm at bottom, may be detached for 
planting, or permit them to remain to obtain a 
more mature growth on the mother-plant for two 
or three wecks after cutting the fruit, then ſlipped 
off for planting ; and as to the {mall ſuckers and 
off-ſets emitted at the bottom of the fruit, they may 
be taken off as ſoon as it is gathered, but the crown 
at top muſt remain till the fruit is ſerved up to 
table, then, when it is to be eaten, take off the 


crown of Jeaves clean, by a gentle twiſt, and re- 


tained for planting, as it will grow freely, and be- 
come a proper fruiting plant in two years, producing 
ripe Pine- apples, as good as that which produced 
it; obſerving, both of the ſuckers and crowns, that 

1 
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the ſhade, in the hot-houſe a few days, to heal over 
the moiſt part at bottom before planted, leſt the 
moiſture iſſuing at that part, occaſion them to 
rot in the earth after planting; then, having a 


quantity of rich light earth, and ſmall pots, (32s or 


48s) filled with the earth, ſet one plant in each, 
give a little water, and plunge them either in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, or elſe under glaſſes, or in a 
horſe dung hot-bed, under frames and lights, hav- 
ing fix inches of earth, or tan, upon the dung, in 
' Which to plunge the pots. : 
Let the plants have water moderately at times, 
and admit freſh air, by opening the glaſſes a little 
in warm days; they will ſtrike good root and grow 
freely, „„ 
They may remain in thoſe ſmall pots till next 
Spring, and continued either in the bark-bed in 
the hot-houſe, or ſucceſſion pit, where there is 
room, or if not, in ſubſtantial hot-beds, under gar- 
den- frames and glaſſes, as aforeſaid, ſupported in a 
good heat all Winter, both by ſtrong linings of 
hot dung to the ſides of the bed, and ſhifted into a 
new bed occaſionally, aſſiſted alſo with linings 
when the heat declines, and the glaſſes covered 
with mats every night; and in ſeyere weather, lay 
dry long litter around the outſides of the frame. 
In the Spring, if the young plants have made 
' good progreſs, may ſhift them about April, with 
the ball of earth about their roots, into pots of a ſize 
larger, and replunge them in a good bark-bed, in 
the ſtove, or n haubs or pit; and in next 
Autumn, in Auguſt or September, or the following 
April, according to their advanced growth, ſhift 
them again, with balls, into the large pots, (245 or 
26s) where they are to remain to fruit, then plung- 
ed in the baik · bed of the ſtove, or ſucc-flion-houte, 
till next October; and then, they commencing 
Fn: | ; ns fruiting 


as they are of a ſucculent nature, it is proper, pre- 
vious to planting, io lay them upon a dry ſhelf, in 
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fruiting plants, muſt be removed, in their pots, into 
the fruiting-houſe, having the bark-bed previouſly 
replenifhed with entire new tan, and when of a 
proper heat, plunge the pots of plants therein ; 
managing them as in the directions for the general 
culture of the hot-houſe ; and they will produce Pine- 
apples the following Summer; and all a ſupply of 
young plants at the ſame time, for future propaga- 
tion, for the old plants, after having fruited and 
furmſhed ſuckers for further ſucceſſional increale, 
are not uſed any more, but a fucceſſion of young 
plants raiſed annually, as above. | 
But as the young ſucceſſion Pine plants, both of 
the crowns and ſuckers, that if either forced too 
much in Winter, by over ſtrong fire-heat, or 
ſtinted for want of a due warmth in the bark-bed 
about the roots, they are, in both extremes, apt to 
run to fruit in their minor ſtate the firſt year, when 
the plants are not of quarter ſize, the fruit will be 
ſmall and inſignificant, which would prove a great 
diſappointment in the requiſite ſupply of ſucceſſion 
full-ſized fruiting plants; ſo great care is required 
in Winter, neither to have a too ſtrong heat of fire 
particularly, nor let the plants want a good bottom 
in the bark- bed. nF L 
In propagating the tree and ſhrub exotics of this 
department, either by ſuckers riſing from the root 
or ſtem, &c. or by cuttings or ſlips of the young 
ſhoots of the branches, or by layers thereof, they 
may all be planted, &c. ia the Spring, in March, 
April, or May, in pots of rich light earth, either 
ſingly or ſeveral cuttings, &c. together in each, if 
large pots; giving water, and plunge them in the 
* 2 and if the ſtips, or cuttings, are alſo co- 
vered cloſe down with hand-glaſſes, it will forward 
their rooting more effectual and expeditious ; give 
ing repeated neceſſary waterings in general as re- 
quired; and when they are properly rooted, and 
have ſhot at top, may be tranſplanted in Autumn 
I —_— 
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or Spring following into ſeparate pots, plungi 
| a bs the bark-bed till they heike Fo Xs 8 
The propagation of the ſucculent tribe, being 
both by ſeed, ſowed inthe manner already directed, 
and by ſuckers from the bottom, cuttings or lips 6f 
the ſtalks, bianches, or heads, ſide-oft-ſets, ſhonts 
from the root, head, ſtem, &c. and ſome furnith- 
ing no ſuckers, ſlips, ofi-ſets, or any ſtalk, branches, 
or ſhoots, for cuttings, are propa, ated ſometimes by 
cuttings of the fleſhy leaves, 0! root, or by vivipa- 
rous, or childing young plants ſucceeding the 
flowers, as in the Childing Aloe, &c. | 
Thus, in this ſingular tribe of plants, the me- 
thods of propagation are various, according 10 their 
nature of growth ; the ſuckers, ſlips, &c. may be ta- 
ken off either in Spring, Summer, or Autumn, when 
they are of a proper growth, according to the nature 
of growth of the reſpective parent plants; detach- 
ing the bottom one with as much root part as poſſible, 
and if they are very ſucculent at bottom, lay them to 
dry and heal over, as explained below, then planted 
in ſeparate pots of light ſoil; and as to cuttings 
and flips of the ſtalks, branches, heads, &c. allo 
ſide-off-ſet ſhoots, from any part, may be cut or 
_—_— off almoſt any time in the advanced ſeaſon 
of the Spring, or in Summer, lay them upon a 
ſhelf, &c. in the ſhade a few days or a week, till 
the wound made at bottom, by ſeparating from the 
mother-plant be healed over, which is a neceſſary 
precaution in very ſucculent plants, before planting 
the ſuckers, cuttings, &c. otherwiſe the moiſture 
thereof flowing at the wounded part will be apt to 
rot them in the earth, but being prepared as above, 
plant them in ſmall pots of light ſandy earth ; give 
a very moderate watering, and plunge them in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, or in the ſucceſſion Pine- 
houſe or bark-pit ; and by the heat of which they 
will emit roots freely in a ſhort time, 


But 
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But ſometimes, in default of other means, ſome 
kinds of thick-leaved ſucculents ate propagated by 
planting cuttings of their fleſhy leaves, or pieces of 
the thick horizontal roots; and in ſuch, as the 
Childing Aloe, which rarely produce ſuckers, 
or afford any means of cuttings, &c. but produce 
many young perfect plants, formed on the flower- 
branches after they flower, and which being planted 
will grow; though as this kind of Alor never 
flowers till many years old, its propagation by this 
method can only be effected when it flowers, 
which renders this ſpecies ſtarce, and which ſort, 
although introduced here among the ſtove plants, 
will allo ſucceed tolerably among the green-houſe 
exotics. = „„ 
And as to the propagation of the herbaceous pe- 
rennials in this collection, it, beſides the method by 
ſeed, before directed, is effected by parting the 
roots, fide-ofi-ſet ſnoois, ſuckers, or {lips from the 
root and heads, &c. and which may be performed 
either in Spring or Autuinn, or any time beſore or 
after the plants ſhoot up to ſtalk, or in any other 
advanced growth, eſpecially for parting or dividing. 
the roots of ſuch as admit of that method; or alſo, 
towards the Autumn ſeaſon, when the plants which 
afford the off-ſets, ſuckers, or flips, &c. furniſh 
them of proper growth for taking off and planting ; 
let them as ſoon as ſlipped, both thoſe in parting 
the roots, and of the 3 ſlips, ſide-off-ſets, or 
heads, &c, be planted in pots of good earth, and 
give water, and if then directly plunged in the 
bark - bed, the heat thereof will promote their root- 
ing very expeditious and effectual. 5 
In the different L when the plants, 
either ſeedlings, ſuckers, &c. are advanced in 
growth, tranſplant them into larger pots, as dirett- 
ed under the following head of general culture, as 
they muſt always be retained in pots, and managed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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as in the following general directions for the ma- 
nagement ol fot-houſe and various plants, | 


———— — 


General Management of the Hot-houſe, and the warion: 


| Plants, in Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 


ALL hot-houſe or ſtove plants, according as ob- 
tained, muſt be planted in pots, and always retained 


| therein, as 8 ſuggeſted, in order for being 
arranged in the different parts of the houſe as re- 
quired, and to be always continued in this depart- 


ment ; having proper earth, or compoſt, ſuited to 
the nature of the different plants, as explained be. 
low, and proper-fized pots, ſmaller or larger, ac- 


' cording as the plants are in growth, generally, 


however, but ſmall at firſt, (32s or 48s) in ſmall 
plants, and as they increaſe in volume, ſhift them 
1 larger pots, in proportion, as hereafter directed; 
and all the plants in their pots to be conſtantly in 
the hot · houſe, &c. aſſiſted by bark-bed heat all the 
year, e the general hot-houſe for Pines and 
10n of other exotics; and the aid alſo of fire- 

heat from October till April or May, ſufficient to 
warm the internal air of the houſe, to a degree of 
heat equal to that of the hot countries in which the 
plants naturally grow, and this temperature of heat 
muſt be maintained equally at all ſeaſons of the 
your which is effected abundantly by the bark-bed 
eat only in the Summer ſeaſon, but in Winter 
requires both the aſſiſtance of bark and fire-heat 
to ſupport a proper temperature for the preſervation 
and ſucceſsful growth of this claſs of plants; hav- 
ing, as a more certain guide to tegulate the heat, a 
proper hot-houſe thermometer, which may be had 


acꝛt the mathematical inſtrument-makers, and having 
the degrees of heat marked thereon; and a liquid 
e 9 ſpirit 
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irit contained in a glaſs tube, which riſes by the 

warmth of the internal air, and this being kept to a 

temperature to raiſe the ſpirit to the ſtandard mark, 

Ananas, or Pine-apple, is the proper heat for hot- 
houſe plants in general, or within five or ten de- 


grees over or under. — See the culture farther on. 


But firſt to exhibit ſome general hints relpecting 
the proper ſoil] and method of planting the various 
ſtove plants, obſerve as below. N 

That for planting the different hot-houſc plants 
occaſionally as required, or for {hifting into larger 
pots of freſh earth, be care ful to have a ſupply of 
proper mould, or compoſt, ready prepared in a heap 
for this purpoſe ; that, for the Pines, and almoſt all 
the woody and herbaceous plants, any good, light, 
rich earth from the quarters of the kitchen garden 
will prove very ſucceſsful, or a compoſt of rich, 
light garden earth, light mellow loam, and a quan- 
tity of rotten dung, all well blended together for 


ſome months in an expoſure open to the fun and 


free air, and ſometimes turned over, will be very 
effectual; though may have two or three diſſerent 
ſimilar compoſts, formed of a lighter and itrunger 
ſubſtance, to ſuit different plants more equally 
but for the ſucculent tribe, have a compolition of 
a light dry ſubſtances, as any light ſandy earth, or 
light, dry, poor garden mould, and ſandy, or ſifted 
rubbiſhy ſoil mixed together, for theſg forts being 
naturally very replete with moiſture, a too rich or 
moiſt earth, would be apt to occaſion ſome forts to 
rot, eſpecially when firſt planted, | - 
In planting the different kinds of hot-houſe 
plants, having the pots ready, place pieces of tile 
or oyſter-ſhel] over the bottom holes, as obſerved 
in the green-houſe kinds, &c. then put in ſome | 
earth; and in ſuch of the plants as can be tranſ- 
planted from other i{maller pots, with the balls of 
earth about their roots, ſhould have it done with 
care; and in others e with balls, as ſha!l* 
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be convenient, placing the plants uprightly in the 
new pots intended, and fill up round the roots 
with more earth to the top of the pot, and give 
directly a little water to ſettle the earth cloſe, and 

romote their more ſpeedy rooting afreſh ; or, in 
planting ſmall-rooted plants, without balls of earth 
about the roots, may previouſly fill the pots with 


Proper earth, and then open ſmall apertures in 
the earth for the inſertion of the plant, placing it 


therein, and cloſe the earth well about the root, and 
give ſome water, as above; then it will be of much 
advantage to plunge the pots into the bark-bed, for 
the heat of which to forward their freſh rooting. 
Every Autumn, in September or October, for 
the reception of the Pines and other curious kinds, 
and to ſupport a conſtant heat, the, bark-pit in the 
| hot-houſe, &c. muſt be ſupplied with a full quan- 
tity of entire new tanner's bark from the tan-yards, 
_ procuring that which is freſh, and of the middle ſize, 
not too {mall and earthy, it is fold by the buſhel; 
and when obtained, if it is very wet, as is ſome. 
times the caſe when freſh out ol the tan-vats, ſpread 
it abroad, or in little :1:4ges, in the fun and air to 
dry, then throw 1t together to promote the neceſ- 
ſary fermentation, and then bring it into the hot- 
Houſe, obſerving previouſly io have the old tan of 
the bark-bed ſcreened, to ſave what is good, and 
let all the ſmal] earthy parts which pals through 
the ſcreen be carried out; then bring in the new 
tan, filling up the pit {ome inches above the top, 
to allow for ſeitling, at the ſame time let the old 
and new be forked up together, and when of a 
proper degree of heat, let the pots of plants intend- 
ed, be plunged therein; and the bark-bed thus 
made, it, with the addition of a {mall portion of 
New once or twice at three or four months interval, 
forking up the old and new together, will retain a 
proper heat till next Autumn, „ 


. Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, the Pine plants muſt in general be 
lunzed into the bark-bed-; and for the main or 

Frudring Pine ſtove, always every Autumn, in Octo- 
ber, have a general ſupply of large two-years-old 
plants, called fruiting plants, for producing next 
year's fruit, being previouſly raiſed either in the 
ſame department, or in the ſucce{hon-honſe, or a 
glals bark pit, if any, and which having been 
tranſplanted in April or Auguſt, with the balls 
of carth, into the large pots, (24s or 16s) in which 
they are to fruit, ſhould be placed in the fruiting- 
houle in October; being careful in plunging the 
pots in the bark-bed, both the old and young 
plants, to arrange the taller plants in ti e back lines, 
the others in gradual order of height to the loweſt 
in the front ; obſerving, if the tan or bark-bed ap- 
pears of a very ſtrong or burning heat, only plunge 
the pots a little way at firſt, and in a week or fort- 
night after, when the heat is moderate, plunge 
them to their rims ; at the ſame time may plunge the 
E of ſome other curious plants, either in the barx- 
bed in the Pine-houſe, if room without crowding 
the Pines, or in that of any detached or ſeparate 
ſtove, deſigned for the ſeparate culture of a col- 
lection of exotics diſtin& from the Pines, which, 


in particular, muſt always have the benefit of that 


peculiar kindly warmth of the bark: bed heat imme- 
diately about their roots, by being plunged con- 
tinually therein, as without this very beneficial 
aid, they will neither ſupport a proſperous growth, 
nor produce the Pine- apples in tolerable perfection 
of ſize: the collection of ſucculent plants may be 
depoſited upon the ſhelves, tops of the flues, barx- 
pit wall, or where convenient, unleſs 1equired to 
forward the growth of any particular ſorts, when, 
may plunge them in the bark-bed, or alſo when an 
lort is new planted, ſhifted or tranſplanted into 
larger pots, &c. 1 . ” 
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The different plants, thus arranged in the hot. 
houſe, are moſtly always to remain Winter and 
Summer, as we formerly obſerved; admitting freſh 
air occaſionally, and give neceſſary waterings, and 
the heat of the bark-bed muſt be ſupported con- 
ſtantly in a regular temperature at all ſeaſons the 
year round, and fires made every evening in Win. 
ter, from October till April or May, none bein 
required all Summer till after Michaelmas; and the 

bark-bed will eaſily maintain a proper heat for a 

twelve-month, by the aſſiſtance of forking it up 
from the bottom every three or four months, and 
with the addition of about one third of new tan in 
the Spring, working the old and new together, all 
of which renewing the heat each time, by cauſing 
a freſh fermentation, and by the additional new 
bark in Spring, will carry the bed on in a good 
heat until next Autumn, then the bed rauſt be 


__ wholly renewed with a ſupply of new tan again in 
October. (See the Autumn culture.) And every 


October begin to make the fires for the Winter, to 
aſſiſt the bark-bed heat all that ſeaſon in ſupporting 
the requiſite temperature of heat in the internal air, 
before explained: or in dry ſtoves where no bark-bed 
is uſed, muſt ſupport the heat entirely by fire only. 


WITZ A Curl run. 


All Winter, from about the middle or latter end 


of October, fires muſt be made every evening about 
ſun- ſet, and ſupported moderately till nine or ten 
at night, ſo as to heat the flues ſufficiently to warm 
the internal air in a proper temperature all night; 
as io the fuel for this purpoſe, it may either be coal, 
cinders, wood, peat, or turf, as the ſituation affords 
in the moſt abundant and cheapeſt manner, or can 
be the moſt eaſily obtained; but I would prefer 
coal, or coal-cinders, as the beſt, as either of which 


* 
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make the moſt ſteady and durable fires, producing 


a more regular heat, and require leaſt attendance, 
but in this every one will ſuit his convenience; be- 


ing always careful in making the fires, to obſerve due 


moderation, never to make the fires too violent, 
but ſufficiently ſtrong to heat the flues, to warm the 
air within the houſe to a proper temperature to raiſe 
the ſpirit of the thermometer to the ſtandard mark 
for ſtove or Pine-apple heat, commonly marked Ana- 


nas, as before obſerved, not exceeding five or ten 


degrees over or under by fire-heat, though the ſun 


will ſometimes raiſe it much higher, which can be Y 
eaſily regulated by admitting air in ſuch weather; 


the ſires will allo ſometimes be required in the day 
in ſevere froſty weather, or occaſionally in very cold, 
raw, foggy murnings, or very wet weather, to expel 
and reſiſt the eſſects of the damp; however, in hard 
froſts make a modera'c fire allo in the morning; 


and if the froſt is exceſſive ſ:vere, and the weather 


cloudy, or no ſun-ſhine, continue a gentle fire all 
day long ; always keeping an eye to the thermome- 


ter, as an aſſiſtant direction in regulating the inter- 


nal heat ; but in fine open weather no fires are 
xcquired on days, except a little in the morning, 
occahonally to expel the damps, aforclaid, and juſt 


to revive the heat of the internal air, if found much 


declined. | 


Thus continue the fires all Winter till the middle 
or end of April, or beginning of May, in modera- 


tion according as the warmth of the ſeaſon is leſs or 


mo:e advanced; and in May leave off the fires 
entirely for the Summer. Ss 


Freſh air ſhould be occaſional:y admitted into 
the hot-houſe both in Winter- and Summer, but 
conſiderably leſs in Winter, and with greater pre- 
caution ; obſerve in the Winter ſeaſon to give air 


only in calm, fine, ſunny days, about from nine, ten, 


or eleven, to one, two, or three o clock, while the 


ſun has conſiderble power, ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a 
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little open at top or front, as ſhall ſeem moſt conve. 
ment, being careful not to admit air too freely in 
this ſeaſon, ſo as to lower the thermometer below 
the proper ſtandard of heat, and only when the 
ſan ſhines warm, and the weather calm and mild; 
but according as the warmth of the day increaſes, 
and alſo as the warm ſcaſon of Spring, &c. advances, 
give a larger admiſſion of air in proportion ; being 
careful according as the warmth of the day or 
power of the ſun declines, to leflen the portion of 
arr, by ſhutting the glaſſes more or leſs, or wholly, 
in due time, and always ſhut all cloſe when the 
air changes cold or cloudy ; but in the heat of Sum- 
mer ſhould have a conſiderable admiſſion of air 
every hot ſunny day, by drawing open every other 
glaſs both in front and top of ſome conſiderable 
width, beginning about eight, nine, or ten o'clock 
in the morning, till four, five, or ſix in the evening, 
opening them more or leſs as the heat of the day 


increaſes, and ſhut again by degrees as the power 


of the ſun decreaſes, 5 
Waterings will be required moderately, at all 
ſeaſons, about once or twice every week or ten days 
in Winter, and ſometimes twice or thrice in 
that time in Summer, the Pines, and moſt other 
 hetbaceous exotics, and all the woody kinds of 
plants will * water frequently; but the ſuc- 
culents not ſo often, and always very moderate, for 


theſe forts naturally abounding with humidity, much 


water would 1ot them; let ſoft water, or that which 
has been expoſed to the open air, in ponds, ciſterns, 


Ec. be prepared for u atering the Pines in Winter 3 


obſerving to give the water principally to the earth 
in the pots, and let as little as poſſible fall into the 
heart of the plants, ſo ſhould either water with a long- 
ſpouted pot, without the roſe, having the ſpout in 
Pipe or tube, in two or three ſeparate joints, to join 
| together, ſo as io lengthen occaſionally at pleaſure; - - 


Uiſtin& joints, to lengthen at pleaſure, oi have a tin 
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firſt joint having a funnel fixed at one end, and by 
ring the water out of a ſmall watering-pot into 
the funnel of the pipe, may conduct the water to 
the pots of any of the plants, in the middle of the 
bark-bed, without wetting the leaves, head, or 
heart of the plants in the leaſt, more than intended ; 
obſerving to perform the waterings when neceſſary, 
moſtly in ſunny days, principally in a forenoon, 
in the Winter and Spring, and never much at a 
time, and in the heat of Summer, water either in a 
morning before nine, or in the afternoon about 
four or five o'clock. : „ 
About Chriſtmas, or ſome time in January, &c. exe 
amine the ſtate of the bark-beds in all the ſtove de- 
artments ; if the heat be conſiderably decreaſed, the 
Lark ſhould be forked over to renew the fermenta- 


tion, eſpecially in pineries, to forward the fruiting. 


Pines in a free growth, that they may ſhew ſruit 
in due time in the Spring ; ſo taking up all the pots 


of plants out of the bark-bed, placing them to one 


fide, and directly with a bark-fork open a wide 
trench at one end of the bark-bed, and carry the 


bark thereof to the other end, laying it in the walk 
or alley, to fill up at laſt; then fork the bed up 


clean to the bottom, breaking all large lumps, and 
mix and blend the parts well together, and thus 
continue to the end, where fill up the laſt opening 


with the bark taken out of the firſt, and immedi- 
ately replunge all the pots in the order as before, 


By thus reviving the heat of the bark, it wall 


continue the Pine plants in a lively ſtate, and 


prevent inſects, which often attack the Pines in a 
ſtinted growth; for the bed will thus ſoon com- 
mence a freſh fermentation, and continue an agree- 


able growing heat till April, then will require an 
additional ſupply of new tan, and new-forking 


over the whole to the bottom ; and the young plants 
will require ſhifting into larger pots, as below. 


SPRING. 
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In the Spring, about April, the bark-bed will 
require an augmentation or ſupply of new tan, and 
the whole forked over together, which will renew 


the heat afreſh in a greater degree, and continue 


it eligible for the Summer ſeaſon, and this opera- 
tion ſhould be practiſed in Pine-houſes, both in the 
main, or fruiting pinery, wherein the fruiting Pine 
plants are placed which are to furniſh the ſame 
year's fruit, that the revived heat may forwerd 
the infant fruit eligibly in their firſt growth; and 
alſo in the ſucceſſion Pine-houſes, glaſs-pits, &c. 
and all other hot-houſe departments in which bark- 
beds are required, —See as hereafter. 
Alſo, in April, &c. at the time of giving the 
bark-bed its Spring augmentation of ſome new tan, 
and forking up, is the proper ſeaſon for ſhifting the 
young Pine plants, and ſuch other plants as require 
it, into larger pots, and to apply an additional por- 
tion of freſh earth; remarking, however, the fruit- 
ing Pine plants now ſhewing fruit for this year's 
1 are not to be ſhifted, only have the 
bark-bed heat augmented, the plants having been 
_ tranſplanted into the ir proper fruiting pots laſt year, 
and muſt not be ſhifted again, eſpecially when in 
fruit; ſo only the young ſucce ſſional plants of the 
laſt year, or a year or two old are to be ſhifted now; 
and it ſhould alſo be contrived, that both the re- 
newal of the heat of the bark-bed, and the ſhift- 
ing the ſucceſſional Pine plants, &c, ſhould be ef- 
fected at the ſame time, that the new-ſhifted plants 
may have the benefit of the freſh heat to ſet them 
agoing at firſt, which is of conſiderable importance. 
Proceeding therefore to the ſhiſting at the proper 
ſeaſon, any time in April, and having the new 
pots, and freſh earth brought ready into ard _ 
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houſe, &c. take up all pots of plants, and taking 
them one and one, turn the plant out of its preſent 
pot with the whole ball of earth about the roots entire, 
and if any very thickly matted, or mouldy roots or 
fibres on the outſide of the ball, trim them off clean 
with a ſharp knife, and having ſome fieſh earth in 


the bottom of the larger pot, place the plant with 


its ball entire therein, fill up with more earth around 
the ball an inch over the top, giving directly a 
moderate watering, and thus proceed till all is 
finiſhed ; only obſerving, if any plant is very weakly 
or of a ſickly growth, either by infirmity or ver- 
man, it 1s adviſeable to ſhake the plant out of the 
ball of old earth, trim away the worn-out fibres 
near to the main ſtock, and clean the leaves of 


the plant, or waſh it well in water, then plant it 


in a pot of entire new earth, and water it; and, 


having ſhifted the whole, they ſhould be directly 


replunged again in the bark-bed as ſoon as ready. 
Therefore, as before obſerved, that juſt at this 

time of ſhifting» the Pines and other plants of the 

bark-bed into larger pots, &c. let the bark-bed 


have the Spring augmentation of an additional por- 
tion of ſome new tan, and forking over to renew 


the heat briſkly, both to ſet the plants off at firſt 


when new ſhifted, in a free growth, and that the 


bed may be able to ſupport a proper heat all Sum- 
mer; and the method is as follows: 

Provide for this purpoſe, in due time, a quantity 
of new tanner's bark 


of what the bark-pit 


top and fides, that is become of an earthy nature, 
be removed away, ſufficient to admit of the new 
lupply, which then bring in, add it upon the top 


of the remaining old bark in the bed, filling up the 


it therewith ; this done, then let the new and old 
torked up together, as before obſerved, and then 
oo 1 directly, 


—_ to about one third part 
of the ſtove will contain, and 
then taking up all the pots of Pines, &c. out of the 
bark-bed, let ſome of the old worn-out bark at 
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238 HOT-HOUSE PLANTS, 
directly, as ſoon as the young Pine plants, .&e. are 


ſhifted, as above adviſed, plunge the pots again in 


their proper order; generally placing any ſickly or 


diſeaſed plants by themſelves. 

The — work, as above, of the Spring aug- 
mentation of the bark-bed, ſhiſting the young 
Pines, &c. into larger pots, ſhould be practiſed an- 
nually at the above time, both in the main hot-houſe 
or ſtove, and in the ſucceſhon-houſe or bark-pit, 
&c. as far as the plants require ſhifting ; but never, 
however, omit renewing the baik-bed heat in gene- 


ral at this ſeaſon, by the methods juſt directed. 


At the ſame ſeaſon of Spring, the work of ſhiſting 


all ſuch plants that ſhall occaſionally require larger 


ts may now be performed, generally removing them 
with the balls of earth about their roots, and if the 
roots and fibres are much matted, or mouldy round 


the outſide of the ball, trim them off, together with 


a little of the old earth, and replant them in the 
larger pots, with freſh mould, and give water, and 


Where room in the bark-bed, may plunge them in 
to promote their expeditious rooting afreſh in the 


new earth, &c. 5 . 
Thus, after the Spring-renewing of the bark- 
bed and ſhifting the plants into larger pots, be care- 


ful to ſupply them with proper waterings, and 


admiſſion of freſh air, and continue the fires every 
evening while the cold weather prevails, till the 


beginn ing or middle of May, &c. ard when the 


warm ſeaſon commences, then leave off fires for the 
Summer; let the waterings be frequently repeated 
in warm weather to the Pies and moſt of the 


other w lants of the ſtove, &c. never leſs than once 


a weck, and ſomctimes twice, or as you ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ea:th in the pots to be more or leſs dry, 
ſo in proportion be careful to water accordingly, 
ſufficient to preſerve the earth always moderately 
moiſt, except the ſucculents, which, although they 
muſt alſo have occaſional waterings, it ſhould al- 
. 5 | ways 


- 
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s be more moderate than the other plants; and 
as to freſh air, admit it moderately every fine ſunny 


1 A 
In the Spring months, in March, _— &c. may 
propagate the different kinds of hot-houſe or ſtove 
plants, by one or other of the methods before. 
mentioned, under the article of propagation, either 


: by ſeed of ſuch as-can be obtained, ſowed in March, 
8 April, or May, or by cuttings, ſlips, off-ſets, and 
b layers, alſo by ſuckers, crowns, or heads, &c. of 
is ſuch plants as afford them at this ſeaſon ; planting 


them in pots, and which, in the ſuckers, cuttings, 
0 fide-off-ſet ſhoots, or flips of ſhoots, ſtalks or 
er branches, heads, &c. may be plunged in the bark- 
m bed to forward their rooting, eſpecially cuttings and 
* other unrooted plants, and if alſo covered down 
with a hand-glaſs, it will promote their rooting 
more expeditious and ſucceſsfully. Ee” 


Suu ur R CULTURE. 


HFaving renewed the bark-bed in April, or begin- 
ning of May, and ſhifted the Pines and other plants 
requiring it, the bed will ſupport the heat properly 
all Summer till Auguſt, and the plants to remain 
generally till Autumn without any other culture 
than giving freſh air and requiſite waterings. 

In the heat of Summer admit a large ſupply of 
freſh air daily, in all ſunny calm days, by opening 
ſome of the {aſhes at top and front about eight, nine, 
or ten o'clock in the morning, according to the 
power of the ſun, moderately at firſt, and as the 
heat of the day increaſes augment the admiſſion of 
fee air by ſliding open the glaſſes more in propor- 
tion till the heat of the day is over, keep an eye 
occaſionally to the thermometer, which ſhould have 
the tube containing the ſpirit turned from the ſun, 
that it may only be affected by the internal air 5 

| | the 
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the houſe; and as the heat of the day declines 
| ſhut the wap cloſer by degrees, and by five in the 
evening ſhut all cloſe, or ſooner if the air clouds 
and changes coldiſh towards afternoon or evening, 


Waterings ſhould be alſo well attended to all 


Summer, the Pines will require it at leaſt once a 
week, and in very hot ſunny weather, twice a 
week at leaſt will be requiſite, or probably oftener 
if the earth in the pots dries very faſt; being, how. 
ever, while the Pine fruit of the ſeaſon are advanc. 
ing in growth, careful to give proper ſupplies of 
moiſture to increaſe their magnitude, but when full 
pou and begin to ripen, let the water to ſuch plants 
be leſs frequent and moderate, as much moiſture 
would diminiſh the natural high flavour of this fine 
fruit ; continuing the waterings to all the other 


plants in the houſe, but the moſt abundantly to the 


woody kinds, two or three times a week ſometimes, 
| keeping the earth always moderately moiſt ; but as 
to the ſucculent kinds, they require leſs waterings 
than any other ſorts; they, however, muſt have pro- 
per ræfreſnments of water in moderate ſupplies, ac- 
cording as the earth in the pots dry conſiderably. 

And any plants of the hot-houſe, aſſuming a weak 


ſickly growth, the ſhifting into new earth, and lar 


ger pots, if required, may prove of eminent ſervice 


in recovering them, and it may ſtill be done in 


Summer, removing them with the ball of earth to 
the roots, as directed in the work of Spring. 

If any plants are foul with flth or inſects, let 
them be carefully cleaned by waſhing the large- 
leaved kinds, particularly the leaves, with a ſponge, 
Kc. dipped in water, to clear them of the foulnels ; 
but if attacked with ſmall vermin, have water 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſtalks or duſt of tobacco 
ſteeped, and with which waſh the leaves, &c. 
or alſo by fumigating the infected plants with the 
fume or ſmoke of burning tobacco; and by theſe 
methods let the Pines When attacked or t 
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fible, or any of the young Pines rendered ver 

weak or fickly with vermin, may be {hiited into 
new earth, or fumigated as above; the fumigation 
being with tobacco, is effected by means of fumi— 
gating bellows, having a tube, filled with burning 
tobacco, fixed on the noſſel, the tobacco tube having 
a pipe at the extreme end, and by working the 
bellows, pointed to the infected part, thiows out 
a ſtrong ſtream of tobacco fume, which will greatly 


annoy and diminiſh the inſects; and this may be 


practiſed occaſionally to any plants attacked with 
inſects. 


Any time in Summer may propagate ſucculent 


| one by. ſuckers, ſlips, cuttings, &c. as in the 


Spring, and in the general wor- of propagation ; alſo 
the Pines of ſuch as afford ſucker, and crowns, 
—See the Autumn work, and merhods of propagating 
the hot-houſe plants. „ | | 


AuTumnNn CULTURE. 


of Auguſt till October, let the care of watcrings 


luckers, flips, cuttings, and crowns, as hercalier, 
The bark-beds will maintain a proper. heat till 
about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, when it 


let will be proper to renew the. heat for the final or 
ge- laſt time, ti the general annual renewal in October; 
ige, lo take up the pots, and fork up the bark to the bot- 
els 3 tom, breaking the lumps and well-mix the parts 
ater together; and as ſoon as done, plunge the pots of 
cco Pines and other plants again to their rims; the bark- 
Kc. bed will thus 2gain renew its heat and ſupport it 
_ ina proper degree till Otto2or, aloreſaid, the time 
ele 


for repleniſhing wholly with new tan, and remov- 
ſted ing the old. | | = | 


with the inſe&y diſorder be cleared as wel! as poſ- 5 


occaſionally of the woody kinds, and likewiſe of 


In the Autumn, commencing from the beginniag 


and air be continued, and alſo may propagate by 
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362 HOT. HOUSE PLANTS. 
But in Auguſt, at the ſame time of the ſinal re- 
newing the heat of the old bark-bed, the ſucceſſion 
fruiting Pine plants, or thoſe arrived to a proper 
ſize for removing into the fruiting-houſe, or to be 
managed as fruiting plants to produce the next 
year's fruit, may, ſuch as require it, if not done 
in Spring, be ſhifted into the larger fruiting pots, 
(24s or 16s) in which they are to remain to — 
let them be removed with the whole ball of earth 
about the roots, into the new pot-+, in the manner as 
directed in the Spring-ſhiſting, and fill up around 
the bail with freſh earth, bringing it an inch or 
more over the top thereof; give water directly, and 
having prepared the bark-bed by forking up, oi alſo 
previouſly adding ſome ne tan, if it ſhall ſeem ne- 
ceſſary by the heat being conſiderably decreaſed, ſo 
forking up the new and old together, and immedi. 
ately p:unge the pots to their rims, and thus to 
remain till October, when an entire new bark-bed 
muſt be piepared, and the pois of fruiting plants 
removed therein; a.ſo, at the ſame time, the bark- 
beds in general mnſt be wholly renewed for the 
fucc:ſhon Pines, &c. | - | 
Allo at this time (Auguſt) may ſhift any of the ſuc- 
culents, &c. of the hot-houſe, that may require it, 
into larger pots; continue giving moderate water- 
ings and freſh air, but as the cold in Autumn com- 
mences and increaſes, let both the waterings and 
portion of air be moderate in proportion. | 
In the Autumn ſeaſon, in Auguſt or September, 
Kc. may propagate by ſuckers, flips, and fide-oft- 
ſets of ſuch plants as are then furniſhed therewith, 
ſuch as the ſuckers of the Pine-apple plants, and 
crowns of the fruit, and ſmall ſuckers at the baſe 
thereof, alſo the ſuckers iſſuing from the root of 
| ſucculent plants, &c, fide off-let ſhoots from the 
ſtems or head thereof; in all of which laying thoſe houſe 
of the Pines and other ſucculent kinds to dry the | 
moiſt part at bottom, then planted in pots and 
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| 4 in a bark - bed or other hot-bed, under glaſ- 


ſes, &c.—Sec the method of propagation fur the hat- 


| houſe collection of plants. 


In October muſt prepare to make a general re- 
newal of all the bark- beds in every hot-houſe de- 


partment, by ſcreening the old tan 10 ſeparate and 


remove the waſte earthy bark from the greater, the 
latter remaining, and the pit then filled up wholly 
with new bark from the tanners, working both the 


new and old together, thus forming a new bed at 
this ſeaſon in order to ſupport a ſubſtantial heat all 


Winter, and to continue till this time twelve- 


month; obſerving, at this time (October) of renew- 
ing the bark-beds, the Pines, and all other plants 


uſually plunged therein, are to be replunged in 
this new-formed bed, in their preſent ſtate, io re- 
main for the future year, both the large-fiuiting 
Pine plants, which are to produce next year's fruit, 


and the young ſucceſſion plants in their different 


degrees of growth. 


At this ſeaſon alſo, when the bark-bed is renewed 
in the main Pinery, or fruiting Pine-houſe, in the 


beginning, middle, or latter end of Oftober, when 
moſt of this year's fruit are gathered, all ſuch of the 
fruiting Pines as have been previouſly raiſed and 
forwarded to a fruiting ſtate in ſucceſſion-houſes, 


bark-pits, &c. ſhould now, as ſoon as the bark- 


bed is of a proper heat, be removed into the fruit- 
ing houſe in their large pots, in which they were 
finally planted in April or laſt Auguſt, and remain- 
ing in the ſaid pots, are to be plunged in the bark- 


bed agreeable to their order of growth, the talleſt 
lants behind, lowering regularly to the ſmalleſt 


in the front line, and at moderate diſtances, ſo as 


the leaves of the different plants may not crowd 


too conſiderably. 8 „ 
After this, che general management of the hot- 
houſe, &c. and plants in general, is to be che ſame 
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364 HOT. HOUSE PLANTS. 
as already exhibited in the different ſeaſons of the 
year, Rs 


Furthcr. ObJervations. 


As we formerly obſerved, that where there is the 
convenience of a common Pine-apple ſtove or hot- 
Houle, may forward many curious hardy fruits, 
flowers, and eſculent plants to early perfeftion. 
As to fruits, may, by planting ſome grape-vines 
along the outſide of the front, at three fcet and a 


half aſunder, and the ſtem of each introduced 


through a hole, at two or three feet from the ground, 
and trained up the inſide by the front, and under 
the inclined glaſſes, always to remain, and trained 
in the order as fully explained in the firſt volume, 
under the article forcing early fruit; they will with- 


out any other trouble than common pruning and 


nailing up, produce fine grapes in June and July, 
two or three months before the natural ſeaſon; 


though the hot-houſe heat is rather too great for 


other fruit trees; however, may have ſome dwarf 
Peaches, Apricois, Duke Cherries, &c, in pots, 
and introduce them in the pots in the end of Janu- 
ary, or beginning or middle of February to take 
their chance, where being placed towards the fiont, 
they will probably produce a few early fruit; and 
may have pots of Scarlet Straw berries introduced 
in January, February, and March, to ſucceed one 
another, placing them near the front and top glaſſes, 
they will ſucceed extremely well, and produce fine 
early fruit till the Spring, and till ſucceeded by 
the natural-oround Strawberries, 


But as to flowers, may forward many ſorts to an 
early bloom in the hot-houſes by having them in 


pots, ſuch as Roles, Syringas, Hypericums, Pinks, 
or any other deſirable flowering ſhrubs and curious 


flowering 


IIOT-HOUSEPLANTS. 946; 
flowering perennials that may be required, alſo 
any Choice annuals, as Balfams, Ten-weck Stocks, 
Chineſe Holyhock, Ice-Plant, Double Stramoniums, 
or any other both of the tender and hardy tribe of 


annuals, that may be required early in flower, ſou- 


ing the ſeeds in pots, and plunge them in the bark- 
bed : may alſo plant any ſorts of bulbous and tu- 
berous-rooted flowers in pots or boxes, in Autumn, 
Winter, or early in Spring, to place in the hot- 
houſe to have a forward bloom, fuch as Hyacinths, 
Narciſſuſes, Dwarf Tulips, Anemones, Ranuncu- 


luſes, &c. and being admitted into the hot-houſe 


in December, January, February, &c. they will 


flower early in good perſection; or large bulbous 


roots of Hyacinths, Narciſſuſes, Dwarf Fulips, Jon- 


quils, &c. being placed upon water-glafſes, as ex- 


plained under the article bulbous and tuberous-rooted 


flowers, and placed upon the ſhelves in the hot-' 


houſe, in Winter or early in Spring, near the 
glaſſes, giving proper ſupplies of freſh water, and 
they will blow early and beautiful. „ 

Or any green-houſe exotics, required early in 


flower, may alſo be forwarded in the ſtove, &c. 


ſuch as Oranges, Lemons, or any other deſirable 
kinds, removing them in their pots into the hot- 
houſe in the end of January, or in February, 
March, &c. giving water, and they will flower at 
an early ſeaſon in good perfection. „ 
And as to eſculent plants of the kitchen garden, 
may in the hot-houſe raiſe ſeveral ſorts to great per- 
fection at an early ſcaſon, ſuch particularly as 
Kidney Beans, Small- ſallading, Cucumbers, &c. 
lowing them in pots or boxes of light rich earth 
in January or February, and they will ſucceed. 

To have Kidney Beans, let them be the Speckled 
or White Dwarf, plant three or four in each large 
pot an inch deep, or if in long narrow boxes, 
trough-faſhion, a yard or more long, plant a dou- 


ble row along the middle, placing the pots or boxes 


either 
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either along upon the top of the wall of the bark- 
bed, or where convenient; having ſome alſo planted 
in {mall pots, three in each, a fortnight after, and 
ſtowed any where between the large pots, to be 
advancing as ſucceſſional plants to ſucceed the 
others, which when paſt bearing muſt be removed 


away, and the young ones turned out of the ſmall _ 


pots, with the balls of earth about their roots, into 


the large pots or boxes, for the next crop, and ſo 


proceed with a further ſucceſſional ſupply ; and 


give waterings two or three times a week, and they 
will produce plentiful early crops in March, April, 


and May, till the arrival of the natural ground 
crops in warm borders. „ 


to Small-ſallading, as Creſſes, Muſtard, &c. 
naiſed in the hot-houſe, to cut while young; they 
may be ſowed any time in Winter or Spring, in pots, 


_ Ec. in different ſucceſſion, every week or fort- 
night, and placed any where in the hot-houſe, if 


room, they will ſucceed abundantly well; ſowing 


the ſeed very thick in large pots or boxes of light 
earth, and but juſt cover them with fine mould, 
and they will come up freely ; giving proper wa- 


But for early Cucumbers in the hot-houſe, there 


ſhould be boxes or troughs fixed up near the top 


glaſſes, ranging along over the back alley, or large 
puts placed upon a ſhelf arranged in the lame direc- 


tion, and being filled with light rich earth, may 
either raiſe the plants by ſowing the ſeed in pots, 
Plunged in the bark-bed, and wh -n the plants are 


advanced in growth, turn them out of the pots with 


balls, and plant them in the boxes or eye pork, 
in the ſituation as above, to remain to produce 
their fruit; or may {ow the ſeed at once in the 


boxes or large pots to remain; and when. they be- 
gin to run into vine fix up laths for their ſupport, 


and give plenty of water. 


| Pots | 


a eat as acc: 


© w 


old, and plunge them cloſe together in the bark- bed three 
or four inches depth over the crown of them, they will 
ſoon ſtrike root and produce many handſome Aſparagus 


planting. 


more large pots, in the end of March or beginning of 


then alſo on nights when the weather is mild, and then 


and Peas in the borders have been cut of by the weather, 


Houſe, they will ſocn come up, when harden them gra- 


mild days, and afterwards placed in a frame, and by de- 
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Pots of Mint roots may alſo be placed in the Hot Houſe 
any time in Winter or early in Spring, to obtain young 
green Mint, for ſallads, ſ:iaces, &c. | 

May alſo force Aſparagus in a Hot IHouſe, when there 
happens to be any Gare room in the bark bed, having 
ſome Aſparagus roots in Winter, of three or four yeais 


buds, fit for gathering in a month or ſix weeks after 


Or, to have a few early Kidney Beans in the open 
ground, may ſc: ſome of the Early Dwarfs in one or 


April, placed in the cooleſt part of the Hot Houſe juſt to 
raiſe the plants an inch or two high, hardening them by 
degrees, by moving the pots out at firſt in the day-time, 


tranſplant them into a warm ſunny border, cloſe to the 
wall. or under a frame and glaſſes, they will thus come 


in forwarder probably by a week or more than thoſe ſowed = 
at the ſame time at once in the open ground, but eipeci- 
ally if pn under a frame. 


Or Kidney Beans raiſed as above, in February or March, 
and tranſplanted into a'common hot-bed, under frames 
and lights, will come in very early. „ 

After a ſevere Winter, when the early crops of Beans 


may early in Spring ſow a quantity of the Early Dwarf 
ſorts thick in a large pot, or box or two, covering them 
an inch deep with earth, and place them in the Hot 


dually by removing them into the full air by degrees in 
3 expoſed night and day, and when an inch or two 
8 


h, plant them out either cloſe under a warm ſouth 
wall, or into a dung or bark hot · bed, under frames and 
3 and they v/1ll be thus forwarded ſo as to produce 
fruit a fortnight or more ſooner, than if raiſed wholly 2 
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the natural ground. But for raiſing Early Peas, &c. in 
the hot-beds, ſee the firſt volume. 8 
Alſo, in the Hot Houſe, cuttings both of the hardy 
tree and ſnrub Kinds of the open ground, and of the Green 
Houſe, of any particular choice forts, which do not ſoon 
root 1n the cold earth, may be planted in pots in Spring, 
or the evergreen kinds alſo in Summer occaſionally, and 


plunged in the bark-bed, the kindly heat thereof will ſoon 


make them emit roots below and ſhoots at top; and thus 


may forward cuttings of any ſorts of curious piants that 
will potably ſucccea by cuttings. | | 

In in the Hot Houſe, many ſorts of foreign 
ſeeds of plants and trees of the hard, b« -y-ſhelled kinds, 


that will not vegetate in the open ground or in cold earth, 


are made to grow, by being ſowed in pots, and plunged 

in the bark-bed. © a 188 0 
Plants alſo arriving from abroad, packed up in caſes, 

| &c. without any earth about their roots, or being ſome- 


times very badly rooted, and if planted in pots of good 


earth, and plunged into the bark-bed of the Hat Houſe, 
it will greatly forward them. . 
Thus a Hot Houſe or ſtove, that beſides its conveni- 


ence in cultivating all its own tender exotics of the hotteſt 


countries, proves of very great utility in various other 


departments of gardening, both in forwarding ſome choice 
early fruits, flowers, and kitchen crops, and in raiſing 
many ſorts of plants in an expeditious manner, and in 
ſome that cannot be raiſed by any other means, although 
otherwiſe hardy enough afterwards to live in the open air, 
or ſucceed among the Green Houſe plants. 
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of Month in the Year. 


| Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, 
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or trencling, both in flower-beds and borders fur 
| bulbous roots, and fibrous-rooted perennials and bien- 
nials. Alſo ſhrubbery clumps, &c. for planting hardy | 
flowering ſhrubs, ornamental trees and evergreens. 
BUL BOUS FLOWER ROOTS may be planted in open 
dry weather, of all the hardy kinds q at are out of the 
ground, as crocuſes, ſnow-drops. tulips, narciſſus, j on- 
quils, &c. in beds or borders. 
| Likewiſe plant anemones and ranunculuſes in open 
weather, about the raiddle « or end of the month. 
K De-find 
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Def*xd bulbous roots—the more valuable ſorts in beds, 
when froſty weather, by covering with mats, &c. Alſo 
beds of fine anemones and ranunculus. 

Plant bulbous roots—in water glaſſes to flower in the 
windows of a houſe ; as hyacinths, narciſſus, jonquils, 
early tulips, cc. 

PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS may be planted of the 

hardy kinds in open weather, in beds or borders, where 

required. | | | 

ANNUALS of hardy ſorts may be ſowed the latter- end 
of the month, if open mild weather, in beds, borders, 

pots, &c. as candy-tuft, larkſpurs, ſweet-peas, &c. 

Prune and dig ſhrubberies, cut out ill- growing branches, 
ſhorten any advanced too long, or grown too low, with 
all dead wood; and then dig between the ſhrubs. 

Plaut ſhrubberies in mild weather, with flowering ſhrubs 

and ornamental trees: all principally of the deciduous 
kinds: the evergreen ſorts, not ſo generally, till next 
month, or March, as being of a more tender nature. 

BE DS and BORDERS keep always neat, by clearing off 

litter and weeds, and rake the ſurface even—Or, dig 
beds and borders, to keep down weeds, and to lie more 

effectually neat and clean all winter, ready to plant or 

ſow in the ſpring. | 5 

GRAVELWALKS keep in good order, clean from large 

weeds and litter, and rolled in dry weather. 

GRASS WALKS and LAWNS keep clean, by poleing 
to ſcatter the worm-caſts, and afterwards rolled to clear 

them up, to have a clean ſurface. % 

GRASS TURF may be cut, and laid in open weather for 
mak ing graſs walks or lawns. „ 

FOREST TREES may be planted in open weather of 

all the deciduous kinds in particular. Ta 

_ EDGINGS plant to beds and borders of box, thrift, &c. 

in open weather. „ | | 
HEDGES plant of white thorn, elm, beech, elder, alder, 
and other deciduous kinds, in open weather. | 

Pla old hedges, where run up tall and hollow at bottom. 

Prune trees and ſhrubs, cutting off low growing branches, 

and rambling growthsaboye ; and clear out root 88 
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POT'S of plants ond ſorubs ſhould be plunged in ſome dry 


ground, if nat done, to protect the roots from froſt. 

Tender vr choice plants and fte, in pots, & c. defend in 
hard froſt by proper covering of mats, or ſome may be 
placed in frames, &c. „ 

In pots may be planted in open weather, bulbous roots, 
any deſitable perennials, and ſmall lowering ſhrubs; 
and ſeeds of hardy annuals ſowed therein—all placed 
in a warm ſituation. 

Fer early flowering, place pots of any choice bulbs, fi- 
| brous-rooted perennials, amnnuucs and flowering ſhirubs, 

in a Nen or bark-bcd. „ 


n E EN HOUSE. 
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TN mild weather, give air to the green-houſe plants 
q 1 every day, by opening ſome of the glaſſes moderately, 
but ſhut cloſe when cold, or foggy, and every night— 

8 and never opened in froſt. 5 
5 Materings to the green-houſe plants, will be required oc- 
caſionally in open weather: eſpecially the woody 
kinds, ſoft water of a pond or river, &c. muſt be uſed: 
give it only according as the earth in the pots become 
dry, and always very moderately at this ſeaſon ; more 

8 freely, however, to the woody than the herbaceous 
kinds, and verw little to the ſucculent plants. 
In froſty weather, keep the green houſe always 


5 eloſe, and defend the glaſſes with ſhutters, or mats, 
iy, . every night ; alſo in the day time when the froſt 1s very 
15 8 when extremely rigorous, make moderate 
2 Likewiſe, in very damp and foggy weather, keep 
the houſe cloſe, and make occaſional fires to dry up 
Wo .- he dp... pe ons ol On 
1 Small or tender plants, in froſty weather, near the glaſſes, 


| 3 farther back, more out of the power of the 
froſt. ß : . 
. Ls: Decqyed 


— 
2 - Fe... 
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Decayed leaves and fhoots—be careful to take off from 
the plants as ſoon as they appear, 

Any foulneſs and inſets —appearing on the plants of the 
green houſe, ſhould be carefully cleared off. 


KOT u O un 
JANUAR. 


\ PROPER degree of heat muſt be conſtantly kept uß 
: in- the hot houſe by a continual bark-bed, and fires 
every night. | | ST. 
Mate frres in the hot houſe. every evening about four or 
five o'clock, to warm the air all night till morning; 
when alſo, if cold or froſty, make moderate fires, and 
likewiſe in raw, foggy, damp weather : and when very 
ſevere froſt, continue fires all day—obſerving the pro- 
per degree of heat in this caſe, never to make the fire 
Abe bark-bed heat muſt alſo be ſupported; and 
which, if now much declined, let be Naked up; or 
if the heat is very low, firſt remove out ſome of the old 
at top, fill up with a quantity of new tan, then fork 
vp the whole together, which will renew the heat con- 
Gderahlv. „„ . 5 
In mild days, when calm, and a warm ſun, admit 
air in a very {mall portion into the hot houſe, by ſlid- 
ing open ſome of che glaſſes a little way, in the middle 
Abd.. 5 „ 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
FEBRUARY. 


FFT FE borders and beds of the Flower Garden ſhould. 
no be prepared, by cleaning and digging ready 

to receive the ſeeds, roots, and plants of various ſorts 

N | TR | ot 
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of flowers, both annuals, biennials and perennials, this 
and next month. | 5 
Likewiſe hot beds, prepare for ſowing the ſeeds of 
tender annuals, the middle or latter end of this month, 
ſuch as cock's combs, tricolors, globe amaranthus, bal- 
ſams, and other tender kinds, as in the liſt of annuals 
of that claſs. —See March. | = 
Hardy annuals may alſo be ſowed abeut the middle 
or latter end of this month, in the beds, borders, and 
other parts of the flower or pleaſure ground; ſuch as 
ſweet-peas, candy-tuft, larkſpurs, corn- bottles, Venus 
 looking-glaſs, . navel- wort, flos Adonis, and ſe- 
veral other of the more hardy ſorts (See March): all to 
be ſowed in ſmall patches to remain, and ſome alſo in 
— „ | 2 | = = 
Plant bulbous roots, of all the different ſorts that ſtill re- 
main out of the ground ſince laſt ſummer, and finiſh 
the whole in the beginning, or as ſoon in the month 
as the weather is favourable, ſuch as crocus, narciſſus, 


5 daaffodils, tulips, hyacinths, fritillarias, crown-imperials, 
d Jonquils, corn flags, iriſes, 3 ſtar 
4 of Bethlehem, &c. Some of the more curious ſorts 


Y | lant in beds, particularly of tulips, hyacinths, both 
: particulaly of talips, hyacinths, both 
; to have protection in ſevere iroity weather, and to have 


— them all together in one view: and the common kinds 
ü plant about the borders, in aſſemblage with other 
vn flowering plants. 
d- Likewiſe Auemones and ranunculus—finiſh planting in beds 
le and borders, in open dry weather, completing the whole 
5 the beginning or middle of the month; otherwiſe they 
| will not blow fo ftrong. „„ 
| Defend beds of bulbous roots, &c. in ſevere froſt, with co- 
vering of mats, &c. eſpecially thoſe that are beginning 
to come up of the more curious or valuable ſorts, tu- 
lips, hyacinth, &c. as alſo the beſt anemones and ra- 
nunculus. ” „5 
11d AURICULAS in pots, ſhould be protected in froſt, 
Gy . great rains and ſnow, by having them either in a garden 
3 frame, and covered occaſionally as above, with the 
0 


glaſſes, or under an awning of hocp arches and mats. 
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Dreſs auriculas in pots, by clearing off decayed leaves; 
en looſen tte carth at top, an inch or more deep: 
takc this out, and fill vp the pots with freſh mould. 
CARMATION:S in pots, in which they have remained all 
winter, ſhould be freſh earthed at top, as above for the 
auriculas ; or thoſe in ſmall pots, tranſplant with balls 
into larger. 15 | 
Alſo, Carnation layers, &c. in nurſery beds, may be 
— in pots as many as wanted; and others into the 
borders. | SES 
Plant perennials of the fibrous-rooted kinds, in open wea- 
ther, into ſuch beds, borders and pots, &c. where re- 
quired, to flower the following ſummer. _ | 
Biennials alſo plant, where wanted, in the different flower 
compartments. Er bes 
Flowering ſhrubs, of all ſorts, may now be planted, in 
ſhrubberies and other plantations, any time this month, 
in open weather. 5 | | 
Prune flowering ſhrubs in ſhrubberies, &c. where they 
have ſnot into great irregularity, in long, rambling 
ſhoots; and cut away low branches and — from 
the root. = : LS 
Finiſb digging ſu rubberies in the clumps, and other parts 
5 muy Bs ſhrubs Rand ſeparate, and do not cover the 
ground. | 
: Evergreens plant in open mild weather, both of the orna- 
mental kinds, in the pleaſure ground; ſuch as laurel, 
lauruſtinus, phillyrea, ciſtus, cypreſs, arbor-vitz ; and 
of the foreſt-tree ſorts, for timber or ornament, as 
paines, firs, yew, cypreſs, evergreen oak, cork tree, &c. 
Plant hedges of quick-ſet, as principal fences, E:c. and 
occaſionally of elm, beech, maple, hornbeam, privet; 
and in marſhy places, alder, poplar, willow; and on 
the ſides of ditches and banks, may plant hedges of el- 
der. | | 
Plant evergreen hedges—of privet, holly, yew, &c. 
Fer edgiro5, plant box, and thrift ; and, occaſionally, 
Pinks, daifies, ſtrawberries ; but the firſt two ſorts are 
dhe propereſt ſor principal edgings to borders, &c. : 
| Se | Plant 
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Plant in pots any ſorts of flower | either bulbous, 


_ tuberous, or fibrous-rooted kinds. | 
Alfo, ſow in pots any kinds of hardy annuals, ag 


candy-tuft, larkſpur, ſweet-peas, ten-week's ſtocks, 
W. mignonette, &c. 


kewiſe plant in pots any ſorts of ſmall deſirable 
flowering ſhrubs, as roſes, honey-ſuckles, ſyringas, &c. 


| GRASS WALKS and LAWNS, keep in good order, by 
poleing and rolling them in dry open weather, once or 


twice a-week. — | | 

Make GRASS LAWNS where intended, by laying turf, 
beating it well with a heavy beater, by do 
rolled, and it will grow freely. | 


roll them once or twice a-week, in dry weather. 


Propa gate fibrous-rooted perennials, by parting the roots, 
or taking off rooted A planting the larger ſets in che 


borders to remain, and the ſmall ones in nurſery beds. 
Likewiſe propagate trees and ſhrubs, by ſuckers 


from the root, and by layers or cuttings of the young 


branches and ſhoots. 


Sow Seeds of hardy trees and ſhrubs, on beds of light 


earth, in open dry weather. : 
To plants in pots of former planting, may now be given 
freſh earth, by looſening the top an inch or two . 54 


4 freſh mould. | 


Clean the Pleaſure Ground in neat order, by pruning and 


cigging the ſarubberies and flower- borders; and thoſe 


formerly digged in autumn and winter ſhould now be 


| hoed and raked, and all the gravel walks and graſ: 


lawns, &c. kept clean and frequently rollet. 


GREEN HOUSE. 
FEBRUARY. 


$ 


z Green Houſe plants ſhould have air admitted in 
I al! favourable weather, and occaſional waterings ; 
wg 1 Rove " ape 


well 
GRAVEL WALKS keep clean from weeds, ſweep and 


taking out the looſened earth, and fill up the pots with 
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Kept free from dead leaves, and the tops of the pots 

1 cher, by th 

Give air every day in mild weather, ing the ſaſhes 
1 but ſhut them cloſe ＋ A 5 

In froſty weather, keep the glaſſes cloſe night and 
day, except when moderate and a warm ſun, when it 
may be proper to admit air two or three hours in the 
middle of the day: or in very ſevere froſt make fires 
in the flucs, if any; or in default thereof, in a ftove 
placed within the houſe. 

Waterings give as required, when the earth is dry ; al- 
ways very moderate : but the ſucculent kinds will re- 
quire very little, only a little refreſhment when the 

_ is very dry, as much moiſture would rot theſe 

nds, 

Decayed leaves —ſhould be picked off as ſoon as any ap- 

| —— | 
Lon or freſh earth the pots, eſpecially where the earth 
inds; in which looſen the earth at top moderately ; 

or if the looſened earth is taken out, and freſh put 
in, it will enliven the plants more effettually. | 


WOT HO US: K 
. FEBRUARY. 


BE careful to keep up a regular good heat in the Hot 
Houſe by fires every evening, and a conſtant heat in 
the bark-bed, and give the plants neceſſary waterings, 
Make fires in the Hot Houſe every evening from four or 
five, till ten o'clock ; alfo in cold mornings; and in 
raged weather, continued all day, eſpecially when no 
ſun. 
In the bark-bed, a good heat muſt be conſtantly main- 
tained; for as the pine apple plants plunged therein 
will now ſhew fruit, they require a lively heat in the 
bark about their roots, otherwiſe the fruit will not grow 
freely : If, therefore, the bark-bed was not ſtirred up laſt 
month, it ſnould now be done early in this; or : n0 

| 1 en 
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freſh bark was then added, it wifl be r to apply 
ſome now ; firſt taking out ſome of the old at top, fix 
or eight inches depth or more, fill up with the new, and 


fore up the whole together to the bottom; and directiy 


replunge the pots. | 
The PINE APPLES will now require a good heat in the 
bark - bed, as above; and moderate waterings about 
once a-week, or according as you obſerve the earth 
in the pots to become dry: giving it only to the pots, 
Not any over the leaves at this ſcafon. | 
The ſucceſſion pines muſt alſo have the heat in the 
bark-bed in which they are plunged, continued of 
moderate lively heat; obſerving as above: Likewiſe 
2 with light waterings, as they ſhall ſtand 
in nee | 
Watcring will be required to the plants in g in the 
Hot Houſe, according as the earth in the puts appear 
dry, giving it always very moderate; leſs to the ſuc- 
culent plants than the others. „ 


Air admit to the Hot Houſe occafionally in mild, calm 
days, when the ſun ſhines warm, by drawing open ſome 


of the front or top glaſſes one, two, or three inches 
more, between ten and two or three o'clock ; but Mut 
ſooner if the weather changes cloudy or cold. 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
. MARCH. = 
HE FLowts GARDEN and PLeasurRt GROUND 
ſhould now have a general Spring drefling ; by 


digging, hoeing and raking the beds, borders, clumps; 
the lawns and walks thoroughly cleaned from all weeds 


w litter, and often rolled : and old gravel walks 


turned and new-laid in regular order. 


_ Fn planting the principal ſupplies required or intended 


of any kinds of flowering ſhrubs, evergreens, ornamen- 
tal and foreſt trees; as likewiſe all ſorts of herbaceous 
flowering plants, both bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 


rosted kinds, 3 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS may be planted of any forty 


required, in ſnrubberies, and other plantations, giving 


water at planting. | 
ant evergreens, of any kind, or of the ſorts required; 
this being a ſucceſsful ſeaſon for planting all ſhrubs 
and trees of that tribe. | 


Complete all tree'planting—both of ornatnental and foreſt 


kinds, deciduous and evergreen. 

_ BULBOUS ROOTS, if any remain out of ground, finiſh 
planting early in this month, to ſave the roots, other- 
wiſe they will be much weakened, or at any rate will 
not flower ſtrong, ſome hardly at all. 

_ Likewiſe Gini 
the beginning of the month, to flower in May, &c. 

AURICULAS in pots, jf not dreſſed and freh-earthed 
laſt month, do it the beginning of this. And zs the 
flower-buds will be now advancing, defend them from 

froſt, great rains, &c. | | 

CARINATIONCS—fEniſh planting layers in pots or bor- 
ders, &c. and thoſe in ſmall pots, plant into larger. 

_ Likewiſe, former-potted carnations freſh earth, if 


not done, by taking cut ſome of the top earth, and fill 


up with freſh mould. 


ANNUAL FLOWER SEED may now be ſowed, of all 


ſorts ; the tender kinds in hot-beds, and the hardy 
ſorts in beds or borders. 


Tender annuals ſow in hot-beds, as balſams, cock's combs, 
tricolors, egg-plant, ice-plant, globe amaranthus, dou- 
ble ſtramoniums, &c. and thoſe ſowed iaft month prick 


in a hot-bed four inches diſtance ; and ſome in pots, 
3 alſo in the hot- bed; all to remain till May, &c. 


tender annuals. 
Sow alſo ſome leſ-tender annals in hot-beds, as ten 
weeks ſtocks, mignonette, china-aſters, French and 
African marigolds, India pink, chryſanthemum, yellow 
ſultan, &c. all for planting out in May. 


Hardy annuals ſow in beds or borders, to remain where 
ſowed; ſich as candy-tuft, lupins, ſweet-peas, lark- 


ſpurs, ſunflowers, perſicaria, virgin ſtock, convolvulus- 


minor, 


lating anemones and ranunculuſes, 


* 
1 


Proted bulbous flowers - now advancing in the flower- 


Plant perennials and biennials—in beds, borders, or pots, 


"Trim box edgings, where needful, clipping them even at - 
| BORDERS and BEDS fhould now be neatly digged and“ 


 SHRUBBERIES—finiſh' pruning where required, and 


GRAVEL WALKS ſhould now be well cleared from 
weedsand litter, clean ſwept, and rolled in dry weather, 
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minor, convolvulus-major, with all the other ſorts in 
the claſs of hardy annuals—See the Cataligue All 
which ſow in ſmall patches in the borders, &c. the 


* 45 ſix, eight, or ten inches wide, ſowing ſeveral 
feeds in each. . FT | 


bud, more adviſeable to the more curious tulips and 
hyacinths in beds; covering them in cold nights with 
mats ſupported on hoop arches, to have them flower 
in beſt perfection. 5 : 
Likewiſe protect, in bad weather, the fine varieties 
of ranunculus and anemones in beds—particularly early 
kinds in flower. 


to flower the ſame year; ſuch as polyanthus, auriculas, 
daiſies, aſters, golden- rods, campanulas, catchfly, ſcar- 
let lychnis, roſe-campion, Canterbury-bells, French- 
honey ſuckle, ſweet-Williams, wa!l-flower, pinks, car- 
nations, &c. | Ts „„ 
Soo alſo perennials and biennials, of all kinds, in 
beds or bender, for tranſplanting to flower next year 
— See the liſt of the different ſorts. „„ 
Plant edgings of box and thrift, or occaſionally, daiſies, 
pinks, &c. | 


ſides and top. 


raked, where not done; or thoſe digged laſt autumn 

or winter, hoe and rake in a regular manner, ready for 

ſeeds and plants of flowers, and that they may be in 
neat order for the Spring ſeaſon. 


dig the ground between the ſhrubs. 
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once or twice a week. N 
Turn gravel walks where the ſurface is foul, or over-run 

with moſs or weeds, and new lay the gravel in a neat 
manner, and well rolled. Mendes 5 
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GRASS LAWNS, &c. ſhould alſo now be kept in good 
order by poleing, rolling, and mowing. 

PLANTS in pots ſhould now have a Spring drefling, if 
not done 22 clearing the plants Ag decayed 
leaves, then looſen the earth, take ſome out, and fill 
up the pots with freſh compoſt. 


Water will be required in dry weather to plants in pots, 


and to new-planted trees, ſhrubs, and other plants. 
The _ of groſs rext gravel walks, ſhould now be cut 


cloſe and even. 


Lay turf for making or mending gras lawns and walks, 
&C. | = 
 Graſs-ſeed may likewiſe be ſowed now, in default of 


turf, for graſs lawns and plats; it will grow frecly, 
and form a proper ſward in Summer. 
Plant hedges of any ſort where required, as quick or white 
_ thorn, privet, elm, beech, &c. as alſo yew, holly, lau- 
rel. 8 3 | | 


Flaſh old hedges, where run up tall, diſorderly, and na- 


| ked below. I 1 
Finiſb ſowing tree and ſhrub ſeed, nuts, &c. in beds of 
light earth. 5 


Propagate trees and ſhrubs, by layers, ſuckers, and cut- 


tings of the young ſhoots of laft year. 
Graft any curious. varieties of trees, to propagate the ſorts 
required. | 


| #/2rt in pots any deſireable flowering ſhrubs and herba- 


ceœous plants, required for adorning any particular 


compartments. 
GREEN HOUSE. 
VVV 
* HE Green Houſe plants will now require a large 


portion of free air in fine weather, and to be fre- 


quently watered, | _ 
| Give air to the plants every mild, calm day, by open- 
es a 33 ing 


a- 


 Frefh earthing the tops of the pots, &c. will now greatly 


ORANGE and LEMON TREES, where the [eaves are 


Cut ont dead wood, and mouldy or diftempered ſhoots. 
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ing the ſaſnes from morning till towards evening, but 
keep cloſe every night. 1 

Watering the Green Flouſe plants muſt now be well ob- 
ſerved; examine the pots and tubs with good attention; 
and as the earth becomes dry, give water in moderate 
quantities, and always in but ſmall portions to the ſuc- 
culent plants. 

Keep all the plants clean : If their leaves are foul, water 
all over their branches and leaves ; or the large leaved 

kinds have the leaves cleaned ſeparacely with a ſponge 
and water. 

Decaxred leaves will now frequently appear on ſeveral ſorts 
of Green Houſe exotics, and ſhould be conſtantly 


picked off, to preſerve the beauty and health of the 
plants. 


refreſh the plants ; looſening the earth an inch or two 
deep, take out the . ſoil, and fill up che pate 
with freſh mould ; and give a little water, | 
S$hifting into larger ots may now be performed oc ca- 
fionally, to any p ants in too ſmall pots, or that are 
weak and ſickly; Caring ſome freſh mould in the larger 
pots, remove the plant with its ball entire, pare away 
the dry or mouldy fibres, and ſome of the old earth, 


place it in the new pot, fill it up with more freſh earth, 
and give water. 


foul, clean with a ſponge and water. 


Sa or heading down, perform to any plants with 


naked or diforderly heads, they will ſoon puſh out into 
many. young ſhoots. 


Sew ſeeds of Green Houſe exotics in a hot-bed, as winter 
cherry, balm of Gilead, Geraniums, Kc. in pots placed 
in a hot- bed. 

Sow kernels of orange and lemons in pots plunged i ina 
hot- bed, to raiſe ſtocks to bud upon. 


1 Green Houſe plants, by lay er, cuttings, and 
ocker. 


5 HOT 
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1 a good heat in the Hot Houſe by fires 
every night, &c. and keep the bark-bed heat in a 
proper temperature, . 
Make fires every evening, and in cold mornings, always 
moderate and regular. OS 3 
The n will now be in fruit: Be careful to 
keep the bark- bed in a proper ſtate of heat, that the 
young fruit may be continued in a free growth. 
Examine the bark-bed, wherein the pines, &c. are plunged, 
and if the heat is muchdeclined, let it now be renewed 
by adding about athird part of new bark, firſt removing 
ſo much of the old at top, then let the new and remain- 
ing old be trenched up with a fork to the bottom and 
replunge the pots of pines, &c. again in regular order. 
Give air to the Hot Houſe plants in warm ſun-ſhining 


days, from nine, ten or eleven, to two or three o'clock, _ 


by opening ſome of the glaſſes a little way. | 
Keep all the plants in the Hot Houſe clean from duſt, in- 
ſects, and any ſort of foulneſs. 5 5 
Take off decayed leaves, any dead or diſtempered ſhoots. 
Water the pines, and all other plants in the Hot Houſe, 
as it may be required; the pine plants in fruit will need 
frequent refreſhments, juſt to keep the earth moderately 
moiſt ; being careful both to theſe and the exotics in 
neral, always to water moderately. 
PLANTS in too ſmall pots, may be ſhifted into larger, 
with the ball entire; or, if ſickly, pot them in entire 
neu earth, and plunged in the bark - bed. CE 
Make layers of ſhrubby exotics, laying the branches in 
pots, plunged in the bark- bee. = 


Flower 
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Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
4 1 „ 


N the Flower al Pleaſure Ground, all the principal 
ſowing and planting ſhould be completed, particu- 


| Hlarly in all tree and ſhrub kinds, as likewiſe moſt of 
, the perennial and biennial kerbaceous plants, as well 
as finiſh the principal ſowing of annuals. 
| Finih digging the 3 borders, and other parts, both 
5 to have the whole in neat order for the Spring and Sum- 
bd | mer, and ready to plant and ſow with what is neceſſary 
for the ſcaſon, or that may be intended. _ 8 
3 PERENNIALS and BIENNIAL. S—of moſt ſorts; may 
5 ſitill be removed, and planted in In os. 
3 - &c. and if tranſplanted with a little ball of earth, it 
S will be an advantage. oy 1 „ 
4 ANNUALS now ſow of all ſorts ; tender kinds inhot- 
. | beds, and hardy kinds in the open borders, &c. d re- 
= main to flower. „ K 2: 
Gig 1 Soso tender annuals in hot- beds, of cock's combs, trico—-— 
228 | lors, globe-amaranthus, egg-plant, balſams, and other 
. ſorts: all for tranſplanting in May and June, into pots, 
borders, &c. ; 8 3 
| The tender annuals ſowed laſt month, prick in another 
use Hhuot- bed to forward them. F 
od | Alſo ſow annuals of a leſs tender nature in moderate 
= BK © hot-beds. China aſters, India pinks, ten-week Rocks, 
wed French and African marigold, chry{anthemum ; and ail 
wy  ._ others of that claſs, for planting out in May and Jung. 
ger, 2 Or ſow alſo ſome of theſe ſorts now in a watm bor- 
. er. ; | 
pg $;w hardy annuals of all ſorts, in beds, borders, &c. in 
es in ſmall patches, to remain for flowering. 


Likewiſe ſow hardy annuals of moderate growth, in 
CC I | 
S2w mignonette in pots, in a hot-bed, and ſome in the 
borders, cc. „ 


1 Saw 
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$7 ten- week Rock in a hot-bed, or in pots under glaſſes, 
or in a warm border. 
FLOWERING SHRURS ſhould be finiſhed planting the 
beginning of the month, and well watered. _ 
Plant evcroreens : Any ſorts will ſtill ſucceed, giving 
waterings. 


Copa planting trees of all kinds, where ſtill intended, 
this ſeaſon. 

AURICULas now coming into flower, ſhould protect 

thoſe of the more curious ſorts in pots, by placing on 

a covered ſtage or ſtand, where the bloom may be 
ſhielded from rain, frott, and wind—and Water the 
pots often. 

Seto PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS of the fibrous- 
rooted Einds, as pinks, carnations, wall flowers, ſtock 
gillifowers, ſweet Williams, ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 
ehm pion, Canterbury bello, poly anthus, aurichlas, and 
fill other hardy ſorts, ſowing them in beds and borders 
trplent r flooring next year. 5 

Frog ERENNIALS by lips, or parting the roots. 

CARNATIONS i pars water in dry weather, and finiſh 
plapagny any that ar: intended, 

Curiobe BCULBO US FLOWERS—now i in bloom, as hy- 
acinths, tulips, &c. defend in cold nights aud bad 
weather with mats, and ſhade from the mid-day ſun. 

PLANTS in pots, if nor ſpring- dreſſed laſt month, finiſh 
it now, »y clearing away decayed leaves, and freſh 
earth the tops of the pots. 

Plan: edgings of box, thrift, daiſies, &c. anc water he 

at plantir g. 

Clip old edgings, where needful, at ſides nd to 

GRAVEL WALKS finith turning, where inte ed, and 

rake and roll them in a ncat manner. 

Iet gravel walks be kept very clean, and often rolled. 

| GRASSLAWNS, &c. pole, roll, and mow, every week. 


Where new graſs is intended, may ſtill either lay turf, or 
ſow graſs ſeed. 


SCARLET BEANS ſow in borders, beds, Pot, KC. a- 
. the end of the month. | 


02 
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Ho- and rake borders, to clear off all weeds, 44 to make 
the ſurface clean and freſh. 


Edges of graſs walks—trim in cloſe. 
Water, in dry weather, all plants in pots, and all new- 


planted ſhrubs, trees, &c. 


Plant TUBEROSE ROOTS—in pots, in a hot-bed or 


hot-houſe. 


Sow ſecds of poly ib auri iculas, carnations, and 


of all other perennials and biennials. 


Finiſh ſowing tree and ſhrub ſeed—of all ſorts both of 


deciduous and evergreen kinds, in beds of light earth, 
either in drills, or on the — and covered in one 
or two inches deep. 

Likewiſe ſow American tree and ſhrub ſeeds, as 


above. 
Complete laying trees and ſhrubs for the Spring ſeaſon. 
Seed. beds, of all ſorts, both herbaceous plants, and tree 
and ſhrub kinds, ſhould be watered 3 in dry weather. 


GREEN HOUSE. 
GPRIL 


T1 this ſeaſon the Green Houſe plants w an want fre- 


* air admitted. 


Let air be admitted every mild day, by opening the glaſſes. 


ſomewhat conſiderably, from morning till evening, but 


keep them cloſe, if the weather changes cold, an er very 
night. 


Vater the plants frequently, according as the i in the 


pots become dry, always moderate, giving it more 
e of ſucculent | 


freely to the woody plants than tho 
grow th, 
The aloes, however, ſedums, and moſt other of the 


ſucculent kinds, ſhould now have frequent light wa- 
terings, never ſo much as to make the earth very wet— 


as theſe ſorts will rot, if over watered. 


__ DRANGES, LEMONS, and other tree and ſhrub kinds, 8 


vill want water once or twice a eek. 


„„ The 


quent refreſhments of water, and a large Portion of 
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The herbaceous plants will alſo require frequent light 


waterings. | 
All æuaiering generally perform in a forenoon, and ſunny 
days ill be moſt adviſable for that work. 
Keep all the plants cleared from decayed leaves, dead 
wood, and decayed ſhoots. | | | 
If the plants are foul water over the branches occaſionally : 
and large leaved kinds, as oranges, &c. let the foul or 
mildewed leaves be waſhed ſingly with a ſponge and 
Water. | . 
Plants with decayed heads, cut down to the live wood, 
and they will break out into freſh ſhoots, 
Prune the heads of any plants that are of a weakly, ſtrag- 
gling, naked, or ill-formed growth. | 
_ Shifting into larger pots—may now be performed to ſuch 
plants as require it. - | Fe 
Any cr:2g2s. lemons, myrtles, geraniums, &c. requiring 
larger pots, may wow be ſhifted therein, either ect 
with the ball of earth intire, or weak or ſickly plants 
may be ſhifted into freſh earth, ſhaking all the old 
from their roots, which prune from decayed parts and 
dry or mouldy fibres, and prune the head : then plant 
them in larger pots, &c. with freſh compoſt ; and in 
either method of ſhifting, give water immediately, to 
ſettle the earth cloſe about the roots. 7 | 
t if the oranges and lemons that are ſhifted into entire 
new earth, could be plunged into a bark-bed, it would 
forward their freſh rooting, and make them ſhoot 
— Fl 
Fr earth the tops of pots not done laſt month—and 
that are not now ſhifted. | 355 I 
Propagate Green Houſe plants, by layers, ſuckers, and 
ceuttings: and if the cuttings, &c. are planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot-bed, they will ſooner take root 
and grow. 1 | 
Likewiſe ſow ſeeds—of any Green Houſe exotics that 
can be obtained, in pots, and placed in a hot-bed, 
which will forward them. £7 
Sono kernals of oranges, &c. in pats, to raiſe es ar 
| * 
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bud and inarch upon; and if the pots are plunged in 
a hot-bed, it will being them u — 6d — 
their growth, allowing them mods 
and neceſſary waterings. 5 
Sow balm of Gilead in a hot-bed: likewiſe plant cut- 
tings of the ſtems of old plants thereof. 
ki or -graft, by approach—any choice Green Houſe 
trees or ſhrubs, as oranges, lemons, jaſmines, pomgra- 
nates.— See Inarching. pt | 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mode- 


rately warm and ſettled, may begin to remove into 


the full air, the myrtles, Jeruſalem-ſages, ciſtuſes, ole- 
anders, ammomum plinii, aud other hardy kinds; and 
placed in a warm fituation” ©" 


H O T HO Us E. 


= N the Hot Houſe the fire heat muſt be Rill continued 


every evening, and occafinnally in cold mornings. 


The pine apples that are now advancing in fruit, require a 
lively heat in the bark- bed in which they are plunged. 


'The bark-bed heat, if not renewed laſt month with a ſup- 
ply of new tan, will now require that aſſiſtance very 


much; and for which procure about one third of freſh 

bark, take up all the pines, &c. and remove out ſome 
ot the old top bark, throw in the new, and fork new 
and old together; and replunge the pots in their pro- 


per order. 


Ihe above work of renewing the bark-bed heat, is 


moſt neceſſary now both to the fruiting and ſucceſſion 
pine plants. 


Shift the young ſucceſſion pine plants into pots my 


larger, either removing them with the ball of carth en- 
tire, N off the outſide roots with ſome of the 


earth, or ſhake all the earth from the roots, and of 
which prune the long fibres and decayed parts; then 
having ſome freſh compoſt in the new pots, place one 


rate air in fine days, 
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plant in each, fill up with more freſh earth, preſs it 
cloſe, give a little water; and then, having prepared 
the bark- bed with ſome new tan, as above directed, 
plunge the pots therein to their rims. | 
Any other exotics of the Hot Houſe in want of larger 
pots, may now be ſhifted. BR, 
Let freſh air be admitted moderately to the Hot Houſe 
plants in warm, calm weather, for three or four hours 
of a ſunny day. Sf 
Ihe plants will alſo require frequent moderate waterings, 
giving it in leſs proportion to the ſucculent plants. 
 Propagate Hot Houſe plants by layers and cuttings, ſuch 
as double oleanders, cape jaſmines, madagaſcar peri- 
winkle, Arabian jaſminc, double naſturtium, &c. either 
planted in pots or ſtuck into the bark- bed, they will 
readily grow. 155 | . 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
. „ 
E FENDER annual plants—in hot beds, ſupply with 


freſh air daily, and occaſional waterings two or 
- three times a week, or as required. 
Tranſplant tender annuals— into larger pots where neceſ- _ 
ſary, give water, and plunge them in the hot-bed till 
he end of this or beginning of next month. 
Late tender annuals—prick into other hot- beds, to for- 
ward the. ; 
Remove tender annuals in pots into the full air, the latter 
end of this month, if warm ſettled weather; and plant 
ſome in the borders, &c.— dee March and April. 
The leſs tender annuals ſhonld be planted out from the 
| hot-beds and other ſeed-beds, where raifed, into beds, 
borders, pots, &c. about the middle or latter end of 
tis month, giving water as ſoon as planted. ve 
S:w annuals the beginning of this month, both of the 
more tender kinds, if omitted before, in a flight hot- 
bed, and any of the leſs tender ſorts either in a bed 
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or border of natural earth, or in a gentle hot- bed to 
bring them forwarder for tranſplanting next month ; 


and any ſorts of hardy” annuals may be ſowed in the 
borders, &c. to remain. 


Water all annuals in dry hot weather. 

BULBOUS ROOTS in flower, of the more curious « from 
in beds, if defended from rain and ſhaded from the ſun, 
it will preſerve the beauty of the bloom, and will con- 
tinue lon | 

HARD ANI NUALS ſowed in beds, borders, &c. to 

remain, ſhould now he thinned, eſpecially the large 

growing kinds, as ſun-flower, perficaria, lavatera, &c. 

the two former to one in each place, the other to two 

br three, and ſo of others of ſimilar growth. = 

EARLY FLOWERING BULBS—now out of bloom, 

and the leaves decayed, is the time to take them up to 
ſeparate the off-ſets where neceſſary, and may then be 
kept out of ground for planting again in Autumn; 
ſuch as crocus, ſnow-drops, winter ROGUES 3 alſo early 
anemones and rannnculus. | 

EARLY TULIPS and JON UILS—paſt flowering, and 
the leaves decaying, may alſo be taken up. - | 

Likewiſe early hyacinths—paſt flowering, and the 
leaves withering, -may be taken up as aboy by | 

C\RNATIONS in pots—let be watered ; and when the 
flower ſtalks advance eight, ten, or twelve inches high, 

i place ſticks, and tie them up neatly. 1 

Plant PERENNIALS and BIE NNIALS—the begin- 

ning of the month, with balls to their roots, where not 

done and are re vired—to flower the ſame year. 
Sow perennials and biennials, if not done, ſuch as car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet Williams, wall- flowers, ſcabious 
ſtock-gilliflowers, columbines, Canterbury -bells, ſcar- 
let-lychnis, &c. in beds and borders. 

Prick am eurly ſowed perennials, &c. in beds, to gather 
ſcrength. 

Lent: ſow hardy annuals in beds and borders, as 
candy-tuft, ok be eet-peas, virgin Mock. mignonette. 


ten- week ſtocks, &c. | 35 
| AURICULAS 
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AURICULAS in pots, paſt flowering, place in a ſhady 
border — and plant auriculas off-ſets in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, cr in pots. 

Hie and clean beds and borders, cutting up all weeds, 
and rake them off. | 

GRASS LAWNS keep in proper order by due mowing 

once a week or fortnight, before the graſs becomes 
_ ; and as ſoon as mowed, rake and ſweep off the 

graſs. 3 | 1 
_ GRAVEL WALKS keep very clean, and often rolled. 

EDGINGS grown rough, may be trimmed at fides and 
r | 
Plant edgings of box and thrift where required: give 
Vater, and they will ſoon take root. 

Sov ſcarlet beans in the borders, or near trees, walls, 

palinge, rails, '&c. 1 10 
Plant ten- week ſtocks, and mignonette in pots. 
SHRUBBERIES hoe in dry weather, where weeds ap- 


pear. 5 

EVERGREENS may ſtill be removed, and planted the 

beginning of the month, if required. _ . 
ive auater in dry weather, to all new and late planted 
ſnrub trees, and other plants. „ 

All plants in pots water often in dry weather. ö 

Likewiſe ſeed- beds give occaſional light waterings. 

Plant cuttings or ſlips of double bloody wall flower, in a 
ſhady border. e : | | 
 TUBEROSES plant in pots in a hot-bed or hot-houſe ; 
ard when the flower ſtalks advance in height, ſupport 
cach with a neat ſtick ; and thoſe in hot-beds, ſhould 
have the frame raiſed accordingly. | 

_ Stick flower plants riſing with long ſtems. 

Keep the Pleaſure Ground entirely neat and clean; hoe- 
ing the borders, clear plants from decayed leaves, ſtick 
thoſe wanting ſupport, roll and mow graſs in proper 
time, and frequently roll the gravel, Ch 


GREEN 
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GREEN HOUSE. 
M 4 7. 


— N the Green Houſe admit now a large ſhare of free 


air, and frequent neceſſary waterings to the plants. 
Open the Green Houſe windows now, moſt part of the 
day when fine weather, and towards the middle or end 
of the month, left open alſo of nights, to harden the 
plants for removing into the full air. 
Let the plants have water often at this ſeaſon, but ſtill in 
moderation; and will now be required in general. 
Begin to remove into the open air moſt of the Green Houſe 
plants about the latter end of the month of warm ſettled 
weather, otherwiſe let the more tender ſorts remain till 
next month, eſpecially oranges, lemons, &c. _ 
But ſeveral or moſt of the hardy ſorts may be brought 
out this month, as myrtles, oleanders, phlomiſes, ciſ- 
tuſes, ſnrubby- aſters, olives, tree worm- wood, ſorrel- 
tree, tree candy-tuft. V ́ 6ꝗ—ê—.“! 
When the plants are broughi out, pick off decayed leaves, 
and cut out dead ſhoots, ſtir the top earth of the pots, 
and give à moderate watering thereto, and over the 
branches. VVVi‚ñl 1 N En 
PLANTS with decayed heads, or of deformed or irregu- 
lar growth, may be pruned, and long, weak, or ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots, ſhortened. — _ „„ 
Any plants wanting larger 2 may now be ſhifted, or 
new-potted in pots a ſize or two larger, with ſome 
_ freſh earth added, as in laſt month. a | 
The ORANGES and LEMONS—may be brought out 
about the end of the month, if warm and ſettled weather; 
as likewiſe moſt other Green Houſe exotics, except the 
ſucculent kinds. . | 


The fucculent plants generally continue in the houſe till N. 


next month, and give frequent water ing. 
Plant ſuckers of aloes, and other {i * of plants, in 
{mall pots, ” 1 | 


C uttings 
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Cuttings may now be planted of many ſorts of Green Houſe 
plants, as geraniums, phlomis, amber. tree, ciſtuſes, 


double naſturtium, myrtles, &c. all of the young ſhoots 


of laſt year, ted in pots; and if plunged in a mo- 
derate hot-bed, they will ſoon grow ; though moſt of 


them will root in natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly 


as by aid of a hot-bed. | 
By layers of the young wood, all the above kinds, and 
many others, will alſo grow freely. 
Tnarch oranges, lemons, and other kinds.—Se2 Inarching. 
Young ORANGE STOCKS—raifſed from ſeed ſowed in 
the ſpring, ſhould, when three or four inches high, be 


pricked ſingly in ſmall pots, and placed in a hot-bed ; 


giving water, and admut air. | | 
Seedling green houſe PLANTS—ſupply with light water- 

ings, and made from the mid-day ſun. Sie 
F:ngls fowing—the ſeeds of any Green Houſe exotics ; 


which ſow in pots; and if placed in a hot-bed, they 


„ 


TRR Hot Houſe exotics ſhould now have air admitted 


ings. 


The fire heat will probably ſtill be required in the begin. 
ning of the month, if cold weather; but gradually left 


off, as warm nights prevail. 


The PINE fruiting plants—ſhould now have proper 
waterings, moderately once three or four days, or as it 


may appear neceſſary. 1 | 
'The ſucceſſion pine plants, in ſmall pots, that were not 
ſhifted laſt month, ſhould have it done early in this, 


removing them with the ball of earth entire; give wa- 
ter, and plunge them in the bark-bed, prepared as di- 


reced laſt April. 


every fine day, and will require frequent water- 


| 
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Give air to the hot bouſe plants every fine day when the 
ſun ſhines, by ſliding open ſome of the ſaſhes two or 
three inches. 

Wateriigs will now be neceſſary to all plants in the hot 
houſe frequently : morning the moſt proper time. 

Any plants in too ſmall pots, may be ſhifted into larger. 

hy ate—exotics of the hot houſe, by ſuckers, layers, 

K in pots plunged in the bark- bed. | 


F lower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
FUNE. 
ULBOUS ROOTS—paſt flowering, and their ſtalks 


and leaves decaying, may now be taken up, parti- 
cularly all the more curious or valuable kinds. 

The beſt tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, and other choiceſt 
bulbs, ſhould be taken up ſoon after they have done 
flowering, and their leaves begin to decay; and let the 
off, ſets be ſeparated, dry the main roots, and houſed 
for Autumn planting ; but the off-ſets may be planted 

in beds, either now or in a month or two after. 

Take up ranunculas and anemene roots that are patt flower 
ing. 

Te r annnal in hot- beds, remove into the full air, 
ſome in pots, and others planted i in the borders ; ſuch 
as balſams, globe-ama ranthus, cock” s combs, tricolors, 
egg-plant, and ice- plant; but the ſenſitive plant con- 
tinue under glaſſes, either in a frame or green houſc, 
&c. 

The /-/5-tender ann: 3 in karbods; or warm bor- 

ders, plant out finally in beds, borders, pots, in moift 
weather; ſuch as ten-week ſtocks, china-aſter, French 
and African marigolds, chryſanthemums, mignonette, 
and all others of that claſs; giv ing them water at plant- 
ing, and afterwards till rooted. | 

Prick ten- week ſtocks, and mi gnon:tte, in pots, three or 
four plants in act. 


M The 
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The hardy annals in the borders, thin where too cloſe ; 
and let them be occaſionally watered. 

In dry weather, water all new planted annuals ; and alſo 
any other plants, both herbaceous, ſhrubby, and tree 
kinds, that were planted late in the ſeafon. 

PLANTS in pots—let be watered every day, now, in 
dry weather. 1 JP 

Give ſupport of ſticks—in proper time, to ts now 

advancin —— tall or long ſlender ſtems. "oy 

CARNAT ive — of neat ſticks to their 
r both to thoſe in pots, borders and beds, 
2 and thoſe i in pow give water in dry weather every 

| Ben laying carnations, and plant pi ings or cuttings of 

tze young ſhoots, towards the middle or latter end of 
of pi hes, of the 
inks, plant pipings or cuttin oun ſhoots, 

Is Lv rag — . £ "g 

Plaut out — perennials and biennials raiſed this 
yo into — beds ſix inches diſtance, and a= 


h Plane cuttings of the young flower Ralks of double le car- 
Iet-lychnis, lychnideas double- rocket, double Tweet 
Williams, &c. in a ſhady border. | 
Double WALL. FLOWERS, plant flips, or cuttings, in 
a ſhady border. ; 


The AURICULAS in .pots—give water often in by 3 


weather. 


Clip box edgings—they will now require it. 
Likewiſe clip hedges about the middle or end of this 
month. 
Plant pipings—of pints, carnations, double ſweet Wil- 
liam, by cuttings of the young ſhoots. 
Plant bulbous root off-ſets in nurſery-beds, to remain a 


year or two, then admitted among the flowering bulbs £7 
of their reſpective kinds. 


Water all late-planted trees, ſhrubs, and other plants, in 
dry weather; as alſo ſeed- beds, and all plants in pots, 


and cuttin s, la ers, ipings. 
85, la ers, piping GRA88 
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GRASS—ſhould be mowed often, to keep the ſurface 
cloſe and neat, and let it be ſometimes rolled. 

Likewiſe gravel-walks—keep free from weeds, and 
rolled every week. FT 


GREEN HOUSE. 
FUNDS. 


wide every 


; and kept open of nights, if ſettled, 
warm weather. 


But in the beginning of this month, bring out all the 


remaining plants, except the more tender ſucculent 
kinds. N | 


Let, however, the oranges, lemons, citrons, myrtles, ge- 


raniums, and all other woody kinds, as well as any of 


herbaceous growth, be removed into the open air the 
beginning of this month: all placed in a ſheltered ſitu- 

ation at firſt; and let them be cleared from any decayed 
leaves, dead wood, and diſtempered ſhoots ; then ſtir 
the top of the earth in the pots, water it, and all over 


the heads, to clean from duſt, and refreſh the branches 
and leaves. — 


Herdier ſucculent PLANTS—may alſo be now placed in 


the open air, the beginning of this month; particularly 
American aloes, tree-ſedums : and towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, bring out all the others. 
Give auater plentifully now to the Green Houſe plants two 
or three times a week, or as 1t ſhall ſeem neceſſary — 
in very dry weather. 5 "TE 
The fucculent kinds will alſo * water now fre- 
| quently, in all the ſorts, when t 


| Shifting into larger pots, may be performed occaſionally 
do any plants that require it—removing them with the 


Mz : Plant 


ball of earth entire. 


5 —— —— — — 


17 any plants ſtill remain in the Green Houſe, give | 
| 4 them a large ſhare of free air, by opening the glaſſes 


weather is hot and 
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Plant cuttings of myrtles, geraniums, double naſturtiums, 
phlomis, ciſtuſes, cytiſus, amber tree, and various other 
ſhrubby kinds—of rhe robuſt young ſhoots, about from 
tour or five, or fix inches long, planted in pots, and 
either placed under hand glaſſes or in a frame, or in a 
moderate hot-bed, to forward their rooting ſooner— 
give proper waterings. | e 

Cutings of myrtle may be planted of the young ſhoots of 


the ſame or latt ycar, three or four inches long, pricked 


thick in large pots, placed under hand glafles, frames, 
or in a hot-bed—and watered. | | 
Plant ſuckers of aloes each ſingly, in a ſmall pot. 
Various ſucculent plants—may be propagated by cuttings 
of the ſtalks, branches, and fide ſhoots, planted in pots 
of light ſandy ſoil, and placed under glaſſes ; or the 
more tender ſorts place in a hot-bed. 


* 


By layers may raiſe or encreaſe many ſhrubs, by Green 


Houſe plants ; as oleanders, pomegranates, jaſmines, 
Kc. of the lower young branches. | 


: 5 The orange ſeedlings for ſtocks, in hot-beds, give air, | 


water, and occaltonal ſhade from hot ſun. | 
Other ſeedlings let have frequent waterings, plenty of air, 


and ſhaded in ſanny days; and where thick, prick out 


ſome in ſeparate ſmall pots. | 

Irarchimgy orange trees, and other kinds, may ſtill be 
performed upon ſtocks of their reſpective ſpecies and 
varieties, to raiſe ſome new plants. 


HOT HOUSE 
: JUNE. 


of Hot Houſe plants will now require frequent 5 


ſupplies of water, and air, every warm day. | 

The fires muſt now be diſcontinued in the Hot Houſe ; the 
bark-bed heat will now be ſufticient. os 
The FRUITING PINES give water moderately about 
_ three times a week, generally either in a morning or 


evening—and they will alſo now need the affiftance of 


treih 
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air every warm, ſunny day, from nine or ten 

o'clock till four in the evening. | 
The SUCCESSION PINES—for producing fruit next 


year, and alſo the young ſucceſſion plants of laſt year's 
crowns, and ſuckers, wil alſo want frequent water- 


In | . 
To the Hot Houfe plants in general, admit freſh air every 
hot day, by ſliding open ſome of the glaſſes three, four, 
ſtve or fix inches, five or ſix hours in the heat of the 


Gree water alſo two or three times a week of an evening 

or morning. 5 

Keep all the plants clean from duſt, &c. by watering over 
the heads, or waſhing the large-leaved forts with a 
ſponge and water. 2 = 

Mate den, and plant cuttiugs of divers ſhrubby hot 
houſe plants, in pots placed in the bark-bed, watered 
and ſhaded, eſpecially the cuttings. „ 

Plant cuttings of ſucculent plants, aſſiſted by placing the 
pots into the bark-bed, and ſhaded from the ſun. 


__— - _ —__——_ 
— 4 — » 


Flower Garden and Pleafure Ground. 
- FUL. 0 


IN the flower borders, &c. let all tall-growing plants 
de ſupported, in proper time, with ſticks ; likewiſe 

any with long, weak ſtalks, and all climbing plants. 
All the BULBOUS ROOTS chat are paſt lowering, and 
deſigned to be taken up, let it be now done in proper 
time, as ſoon as the flower fades, and the ſtalks and 
leaves are decaying - the main roots dried, to keep for 
planting in Autumn; but plant the off-ſets ſoon after 

_ ſeparation. ES: 3 

ANNUALS of the tranſplanting kinds—if any remain 
in the nurſery beds, ſhould now be planted out with 
balls, and well watered. . | 
The ANNUALS in pots muſt be watered now every day 

in very dry weather; and let the tall ſorts be flicked. 
1 . yy M3 Fs Likcwiſe 
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Likewiſe the annuals in borders, beds, &c. of tall 

growth, give ſupport of ſticks, as required, in n proper 
time to keep them upright. 

All PLANTS in pots ill now require water very often 

in hot weather; it will be neceſſary every day or two, 
at leaſt. | 

The AURICULA pots—keep clear from weeds, and 
water them often in dry weather. 

The CARNATIONS—will now be well advanced in 
their flower ſtalks, and ſhould have proper ſupport of 
ſtraight ſticks, and to which let the ſtalks be neatly . 
tied in an upright manner—and the carnations in pots 
ſhould be daily watered in dry weather. 

The beſt carnations in pots, when intended to place 
any upon a covered tape, to protect their flowers from 
ſun and rain, ſhould be ſet thereon as ſoon as they be- 
* to flower. 

Male Iarers, and plant pipings of carnations, to raiſe a 
1 * of new e will now root freely, to 
flower next 
The ſeedling PE KENNIAIS and BIENNIALS, not 

lanted out laſt month, ſhould now be done in nurſery- 
* ſix inches Ciſtance, to grow ſtrong for planting 
out upon borders, &c. in the Autumn or next Spring. 

72 aut ſcedli ing polyanthus and auriculas, in N bor- 

ws 

Seedling BULBOUS ROOTS, of two years di in the 

ſeed bed, their leaves will now be decayed, and ſhould 
be taken up and F in nurſery- beds, three or {our 
inches diſtance. 

LILIES that have done flowering, may be taken u p where 

required; the off. ſets ſeparated; and the main roots 
may either be planted | again now, or kept tif Autumn; 
but plant the {ſmall off. ſets ſoon after ſeparation. 


 HYACINTH3, TULIPS, JONQUILS, and other bul- 


bous roots, lately done flowering, and the leaves de- 


cCayed, is the proper time for taking them up, to pre- 
ſierve dry for plantingagai n in Autumn, Winter, er early 


next Spring: but the ofl-ſe ts may either be planted again 


no- 
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now or ſoon after, in nurſery beds, for a year or two, 


till of a proper ſize to flower in perfection. 
Pipings of pinks and carnations may now be planted to 


raiſe a full ſupply of new plants of the choice double 
kinds; the young bottom ſhoots of the year are proper, 


cut off about three or four inches long, the tops cut 
| ſhort, and planted in light earth two inches aſunder, 
watered, and covered with hand- glaſſes; they will now 


ſoon ſtrike root. 


Sea mignonette in beds, borders, or pots, to flower in 


autumn. 
Cliz edgings of box, and trim off the decayed flower- 
ſtalks of thrift edgings. 


HEDGES ſhould now be clipped, both deciduous and 


evergreen kinds. 


Continue mowing graſs lawns, once a week or fortnight. 


GRAVEL WALiS—keep always free from weeds, and 


ſweep and roll them two or three times a week. 


Cut down decayed fiower-ſalks of perennials and bien- 


- mials. | 


 RANUNCULUSES and ANEMONES—done flowers 


ing, ſhoald be taken up now as ſoon as poſſible, dried, 
and put up in boxes, &c. for Autumn planting, and 
ſome kept till the Spring. | 


Propagate by . inoculation the choice or ſcarce kinds of 
_ roſes, and make layers of the young ſhoots, and of any . 


other curious ſhrubs and trees. 


Plant cuttings of the young ſtalks of double ſcarlet lych- 


nis, double rockets, as in laſt month. 


_ Watering will no be very necdful to all plants in pots, 


every dav, in dry weather. 


The FLOWER BORDERS, SHRUBBERIES, &c. keep 


in proper order, by cutting away any rude or irregular 


ſhoots of the plants, hoeing down all weeds, and rake 


them off the ground. 


Scaly-rooted BULBS, as crown- imperials and martagon 
lilies, &c. when intended to remove them, now is the 
time, when done flowering and the leaves decayed, part 


the off-ſets ; and plant them again ſoon, as theſe ſorts 
will not endure to be kept long out of the ground. 


GREEN 
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A NY of the more tender or ſmall ſucculent plants ſtill 
remaining in the Green Houſe, let be all brought 
out the beginning of this month—Such as the African 
aloes, creeping cereuſes, ſicoides, &c. 3 | 
The ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. will now want water- 
ing every day in dry, hot weather. 5 
Watering will likewiſe be now required to the Green 
Hoof: plants in general, both woody, herbaceous, and 
ſucculent kinds, in dry, hot weather: the ſmall pots 
will require it daily, and the larger once every two 
days, at leaſt; though once every morning or evening 
will be more eligible. 
Let the plants be alſo ſometimes watered all over 
their heads, to waſh off duſt, and refreſh the leaves. 
Keep all the pots clean from weeds. we 
| Stir the top of the earth of the pots occaſionally, and 
water it as ſoon as done. - 8 5 
Any PLANTS in too ſmall pots may be fhifted into 
larger, removing them with the ball entire; water and 
place them in a ſhady border for a fortnight. | | 
Prune, or ſhorten, any ill-growing, weak, or irregular 
ſhoots, and caſual decayed parts. neg 
Flant cuttings of myrtle, the young ſhoots of the year, 
and cover | wha clofe with glaſſes, as directed laſt month. 
Alſo plant cuttings of geraniums, ciſtuſes, heliotro- 
piums, Cod ations, double naſturtiums, and various 
other Green Houſe exotics ; all ſet in pots in a ſhady 
place, or if covered with hand- glaſſes, will root ſooner; 
or ſtill more expeditious, if the pots are plunged in a 
bark or other hot-hed. 5 
Inoculate orange and lemon trees, by — buds of 
the deſired Kinds into ſeedling ſtocks of theſe ſpecies 
raiſed to a proper fize, of two or three years growth or 


| Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe inoculate any other curious tree and ſhrub 
kinds, to raiſe new plants, 

Make layers of the lower young wood of the year, of di- 
vers ſhrubby exotics. 

The ſucculent 8 now be propagated by cut- 
tings ; ſuch as Indian-fig, euphorbium, tree ſedums, 
creeping-cereuſes, . opuntias, &c. all, when 
cut off, laid inthe Green Houſe to heal over che cut, 
moiſt part, then planted in pots of dry earth, and placed 
under glaites, or in a moderate hot- bed. 

Seedling orange ſtocks—in ho:-beds, give N of wa- 
ter and free air. 

All ſeedling exotics—ſhade 1 in hot days, give 5 wa- | 
* ings, and out in ſeparate pots, where 

ary. 


HOT A 9 
e 


Tur pine apple plants will now require good ſupplies 

of water, and the benefit of freſh air. 

The FRUITING PINE PLANTS will be now in large 
fruit: thoſe which are ſtill advancing in growth give 
water two or taree times a week; but thoſe now ripen- 
ing their fruit, ſaould be watered more : ſparingly, not 
to ſpoil the flavour. 


Give air to the Hot Houſe plante er ery day, by liding 


open the glaſſes a foot or more wide in the heat ol the | 
dav. 
Likewiſe water the exotics of the Hot Houſe i in ge- 
neral, tuo or three times a week. 
The SUCCESSION PIN ES will now again want ſhift- 
ing into larger pots, the latter end of this month :— 
Having tome freſh earth in each new pot, remove the 
plants therein with the ball of earth entire, filling up 
with more compoſt, give ſome water ; then having 
forked up the bark-bed, or firſt adding a quantity of 


new, work old and new together. and plunge che pots 
therein. | 


7 [ opagate FT 


——U— — 
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. pines by the crowns at top of the ripe fruit, and 

uckers from the bottom of the fruiting plants, which 
being now taken off, plant fingly in ſmall pots of 
rich earth, and plunged in a bark-hed, give a moderate 
watering ; and ſhade them in hot ſunny days. 

Plant cuttings, buth of ſucculent plants, and the young 
ſhoots of others, in pots, plunged in the bark-bed. 

Shifting into larger pots—may be performed to any of the 
exotics of the Hot Houſe, where required—removing 
them with the ball entire about their roots, wy 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
4UGUST. 


13 the Flower Garden, &c. in proper order. by 


hoeing and raking the borders, trimming irregular 
plants, tying thoſe to ſticks that want ſupport ; mo- 
graſs, and roll the gravel frequently. 1 5 
Waterings will now be much required, to all plants in 
ots, every day, in dry hot weather. _ 
BULBOUS ROO |S lately done flowering, and their 
ſtalks and leaves decayed, and if intended to take them, 
it ſhould now he done. | | | 
Plant bulbons roots which flower in Autumn, the begin- 
ning of the month; ſuch as autumnal crocus, colchi- 
cums, &c. | Ee | 


| Off. ſets of bulbous roots taken up in Summer, ſhould _ 


now be planted in beds, three inches aſunder. 


— ANNUALS in pots, water every day in dry weather. 


The AURICULAS in pots—ſhould now be freſh potted 
in new compoſt : Taking the plants entirely out of 
the old exhauſted earth, trim the roots, then replant 
' them into pots of entire freſh mould. „ 
Likewid: ſlip and plant the auricula off-ſets, in pots, 
or a ſhady border. : 2 | 4 
Finiſh laying carnations the beginning of the month. | 
The CARNATIONS layed in June, and laſt — 
| | 1 


- SHRUBB 
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will now be rooted, and ſhould be taken up and planted 
in beds, &c. 


The rooted pipings of pinks and carnations, ady anced i in 
growth, prick out upon beds or borders. 


; Plant Guernſey and Belladonna lilies in pots, to flower 


in October. 


Gather ripe ſeeds of various flowers, particularly of an- 
nuals and biennials, and of ſuch perennials as may be 


required. 


WHITE LILIES, MARTASONS, and others of that 
tribe, done flowering, is the proper time to take them 


up where intended, to apes the off-ſets, &c. and - 


plant them ſoon after. 


Slip and divide the roots of various perennials that are 


paſt flowering, to raiſe new plants. 


In the FLOWER BORDERS—trim the lar arge plants 
from any rude- growing irregular ſhoots, and decayed 
i flower ſtalks, 2 ww and 


leaves ; cut down decayed 
rake the ow 


RIES—cut away any rude rambling ſhoors, 
and hoe the ground, to kill weeds. 


BOX EDGINGS—fhould be clipped with ſhears, if not 


done lat month. 


Finiſh clip pping all ſorts of hed 


Keep the edges of graſs trimme cloſe and even. 

Mow graſs walks and lawns every week or fortnight, and 
roll them occaſionall /). 

GRAVEL WALKS—weed, ſweep, and roll every week. 


S;av and plant mignonette, in pots, to flower in Autumn 
and Winter. 


Plant, or prick, ſeedlin 75 polyanthus, and auriculas, upon 


ſhady borders; and ſow ſeed of both theſe kinds. 

Begin to dig flower- beds for bulbous roots, throwing the 
earth in ridges till next month or October, to Improv e, 
for planting the bulbs at that time. 


Tranſplanting bulbous roots—of lilies, crown imperials. | 
martagon, &c. may now be performed in all thoſe paſt 
flowering and the the leaves wwe thy + pong che 

0 


off. ſets; and planting the whole, both off: ſets and 
main bulbs, again immediately, if required, in any of 


the flow er-beds or borders, where imended. 
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Sow ſeeds of bulbous roots—in beds of light earth, or in 
pots, or boxes, for moving to different fituations, in 
ummer and Winter, Kc. 
Fink planting all off. ſets of bulbous roots. 
Sea anemone and ranunculus ſeed; alſo hepaticas, cy- 
clamens ; all in large pots of light earth, and covered 


with ſine mould a quarter of an inch deep—and Placed | 


to have only the morning ſun till October. 

Prat, or plant out, all ſeedling perennials and biennials, 
of the Spring ſowing, that {till remain in the ſeed-beds ; 

| but perform it in ſhowery weather. 


GREEN HOUSE. 
AUGUST. 
T this hot ſeaſon, the Green Houſe plants in ge- 
neral will need plentiful waterings in dry weather ; 


generally examine them every day, giving the water 
moſtly now in a morning or evening ; and ſometimes 


twice-a day to the ſmall pots. 

In the Green Houſe plants, let ſe all decayed leaves bepicked 
off, cut out any decayed wood, and prune long, ſtrag- 
gling, diſorderly ſnoots. 

Pick ont all weeds in the pots, and ſtir the ſurface of the 
earth, and lay it even and ſmooth. 

Sh Shift into larger pots—any plants that require it, remov- 
ing them w with the ball of earth entire, havi ing freſh 
earth in the new pots, place the plants therein, and fill 
up with more freſh compoſt, give water, and place 
them in a ſhady ſituation. 


The pots not ſhifted, ſtir up the top earth, take ſome out, 


and fill up with freſh mould. 


Bud or inoculate oranges, lemons, and other exotic trees 


and ſhrubs, to raiſe new plants. | 
SUCCULENT PLANTS requiring larger pots, let them 
be now ſhifted therein, with the ball of earth about 


their roots entire—and watered. - 


P. 5 180 ſucculent plants by cuttings of the ſtalks, 
| a 0 5 


* 
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— and ſhoots ; likewiſe by ſuckers and off- 
ets. | | | 


Plant ſackers and off-ſets of aloes. © | 


Plant cuttings of myrtles, geraniums, and other ſhrubby 


months. 


exotics, of the young ſhoots, as directed the two laſt 
The Inarched oranges, lemons, &c. which were grafted 


by that method 1n the ſpring, or early in ſummer, may 


now be cut off from the parent plant. 
Seedling Green Houſe PLANTS, give water and ſhade in 


hot weather, and tranſplant any that require larger 
pots. 8 


HOT it 
UU. 


Z 1 he Hot Houſe plants ſhould now have a large 


portion of free air in hot days; and let them have 
frequent refreſtments of water, 


In very hot days—let the glaſſes be opened a conſiderable | 


width, or ſome almoſt at large. 


Leet water be given in proper ſupplies, two or three times 


a week, or as required, 
PINE PLANTS will now want watering often: thoſe 


with fruit {till advancing in growth, give water freely 


twice or thrice a weck; but to thoje with ripening 


fruit, give it more moderately ; and let the ſucceſſion 


pines, in every ſtage of growth, be alſo properly ſup- 


pPlwied with water. 4; | 
The large SUCCESSION PINES for fruiting next year, 


if not ſhifted into larger pots laſt month, ſhould now | 


be done the beginning of this, removing them with the 
ball of carth entire, and planted into freſh earth in the 


proper full-fized pots, finally to remain for fruiting ; 


give water, and plunge them again in the bark-bed— 
obſerving as directed in Frly. 


The ſmall, or SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS, confiſt- 
ing of the laſt year's crowns and ſuckers, if in very ſmall 
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pots, may alſo be ſhifted now, as above, into others a 


_ fize larger. | 
Obſerve in ſhifting the pines, both large and ſmall plants, 
a * U of new bark ſhould be added, about one- 
"third, removin 12 ſome of the old at top, then 
trench up the old and new together: and tlie plants be- 
ing ſhifted, give a light watering, and immediately 
2 them in the bark- bed. ; 
Any other exotics of the Hot Houſe, in want of larger 
pots, may alſo be ſhifted at this ſeaſon, the beginning 
or. middle of the month, obſerving as above for the 
Pines. 
Plant cuttings, off-ſets, and ſuckers, of different plants, 
to raiſe a tarther ſupply—ſetting them in pots plunged 
in the bark-bed. | | 1 


* 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
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III beds and borders, where bulbous roots are de- 
1 ſigned to be planted this ſeaſon.  _. N 
Any BULBOUS ROOTS taken up in Summer, &c. may 
now be planted towards the latter end of the month: 
ſuchh as hyacinths, tulips, jonquils, narciſſus, crocus— 
and all other bulbous kinds. „„ 
ANEMONES and RANUNCULUSES, may likewiſe 
be planted at the latter- end of this month. 5 
Propagate perennials— by ſlipping or dividing the roots 
of theſe ſorts paſt flowering ; fach as polyanthus, auri- 
culas, companulas, catchlly, ſcarlet-lychnis, daiſies, 
lily of the valley, and various other ſorts. - 
If the AURICULAS in pots—were not ſhifted or freſh 
| potted in new earth laſt month, do it early in this. 
Plant off-ſets of auriculas into pots, beds, or borders— 
| for an increaſe of plants. . | 
The AURICULA POTS—placed in fhady borders in 
Summer, remove to have the morning ſun, . 
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| Sew auricula and polyanthus ſeed the beginning of the 
month, if not done in Auguſt. | I 
Carnation layers, which ſtill remain upon the old plants, 
| ſhould now be ſeparated, and planted—ſome in beds, 
ſix inches diſtance, and properly watered ; others in 
ſmall pots, fingly ; and | wr planted off laſt month, 
keep clean from weeds, and give them neceſſary wa- 
terings in dry, hot weather. r 
The FIPINGS of PINKS and CARNATIONS, that 
„ r ſtruck and grow ing at top, ſhould now be 
planted out in beds. | 
Let ſome tender annuals in pots, be now placed under a 
frame and glaſſes, or in a glaſs-caſe or Hot Houſe, from 
cold and wet, that they may ripen ſeed more effectu- 
ally. | 
All PLANTS in pots—eive water daily in dry, hot wea- 
ther: but not ſo often after the middle of the month. 
Fiuiſb clipping hedges and box edgingge. 
Plant edgings, where wanted, of box and thrift; or of 


 Caiſies, pinks, ſtrawberries, London. pride. 


LILIES taken up after flowering, ſhould now be planted. 
Clear the flower borders and beds now from all decayed 
flower ſtalks, hoe up weeds, and rake off all litter. 
Decayed ANNUALS, paſt flowering, ſhould be pulled 
Gather ſeeds of annuals and biennials, according as thev 
_ ripen—Likewiſe of any perennials, as may be required. 
Plan lips of the roots of various ſorts of perennials, for 
further increaſe of plants. 
Begin to plant evergreen ſhrubs and trees, in ſhrubberies, 
or where wanted. : : 
Finiſh triraming evergreens from any diſorderly ſhoots of 
the year, or others of irregular growth. Ee 
Hie borders in dry weather. and take off the weeds. 


Plant out perennials and biennials about the end of the 


month, into the borders where they are to flower. 
Let GRASS LAWNS and WALKS be cloſe mowed, and 

occaſionally rolled. JJ 
Sau ſeeds of bulbous roots the beginning of the month 

in beds, large pots, or boxes of light earth 
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The GRAVEL WALKS ſhould be rolled twice a week. 
Vacant BEDS and BORDERS ſhould now be dug, to 
1 with flowers the middle or end of the month. 
off-ſets of bulbous roots finiſh planting the beginning 
of this month. Wn | EI 


GREEN HOUSE. 
ff | 
3 the Green Houſe plants ſtill have frequent mo. 


derate waterings in dry weather. | 
Where any plants want larger pots, ſhift them therein the 
— inning of the month, that they may take good root 
* winter. | „„ | 
Ihe tendereſt ſucculent plants remove into the Green 
Houſe, when the wear proves cold or very wet 
and towards the middle of the month, moſt of theſe 
ſorts may be taken in. | 
YOUNG PLANTS raiſed from cuttings, ſlips, &c. and 
ſeedlings, ſhould be planted in ſeparate ſmall pots. 
Towards the middle or end of the month, take in the 
_ oranges, lemons, and other tendereſt kinds, before they 
receive injury from cold nights or heavy rains. 
But all plants now removed into the Green Houſe, ſhould 
have a large portion of free air admitted every day. 
The earth in the tops cf the pots ſnould be lovicned, and 
ſome freſh adZcd, if not done laſt month. LY 


HOT HOUSE 
SEPTEMBER. 


| * now the nights will begin to be cold, be careful 
chat the bark- bed be continued in a proper degree of 
heat; which if conſiderably decreaſed, take out the pots, 
then fork up the bark; or firſt, if no freſh tan was ad- 
ded laſt month, let it now be done as there directed; 
fork up the old and new together, and immediately 
Plunge the pots. | „„ 
e | Fraß 
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Freſs air continue to admit to the Hot Houſe plants er 
warm, calm day, but more ſparing after the middle of 
the month. 

The PLANTS will alſo ſtill want moderate refreſhments 
of water. | 

The SUCCESSION PINE PLANTS, that are to pr 
duce the fruit next year, if not ſhifted into the 2 
9 where they are to remain, let it be performed 5 

ginning of this month, as directed in Kagel. 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
denne 


N this month many ſorts of flowers, ſhrubs and trees, 
may be planted in the different borders, beds and 
ſhrubberies. | 
Dig all vacant beds and borders, to plant with various 
roots and plants, to flower next year. 
Any forts of BULBOUS ROOTS, which were wha up 
in Summer, may now be planted in beds and borders 
for next year's flowering ; ſuch as crocus, ſnow drops, 
tulips, hyacinths, e daffodils, bulbous ariſes” 
lilies, crown imperials, fritillarias, and all other bul- 
bous kinds. | 


Plant alſo ſome anemones and ranunculuſes. 
Any choice BULBOUS ROOTS may now be placed in 


glaſſes of water, or in pots, to blow in the windows of 


a houſe, &c. 

You may now plant molt ſorts of perennial and biennial 
ſower- plants, for flowering next year; ſuch as camp 
anulas, roſe-campion, catchfly, rockets, carnations, 
pinks, ſweet- Williams, wall flower, ſtock gilliflower, . 
Canterbury bells, daiſies, I; N auri- 
culas, and divers other ſorts. | 

Proprgate various perennials by flips, or parting their 
roots into ſmall ſets, and planted in beds and borders, 


to flower next year. 
N 3 Plant 
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Plant ſome carnation layers in ſmall pots ſingly, if not 
yet done; give water, and place them in a warm ſitu- 
ation, to remain all winter: and plant alſo fome into 
the borders. | 
Any CARNATIONS petted before, let now be placed 

in a warm border, or in a frame, to have occaſional 

ſhelter from froſt, &c. in Winter. 

The choice AURICULAS in pots, remove to a warm 

border, or placed in a frame, to ens heiter from great 
rains, &c. 

POTS, &c. of ſeedlings, remove now to a South border, 

in the full ſun. 

Finiſh all clipping not done, either in edgings of box, 

 _ thrift, or hedges ; and complete it early in the month. 
Plant evergreen trees and ſhrubs in ſhrubberies, and other 

ornamental plantations ; all ſorts will now ſucceed. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, and ornamental TREES, may 
be removed and planted the middle or latterend of the 

month, when their leaves begin to decay. 

At planting any tree or ſhrub kinds, either evergreens or 

eciduous, it is proper to give a moderate watering, 
to ſettle the earth to their roots. 

Let the ſhrubberies be new furniſhed with any kinds of 
evergreens, and in- the middle or end of the month, 
may plant therein deciduous ſhrubs and trees of any 
ſorts required. EY 

Plant box and thrift, Kc. for edgings to beds and bor- 

= Fo. 

In ſhrubberies, let *any pruning required be 3 
cutting away ill-growing branches; or ſhorten others, 

ale "neceſſary. 
Clear the borders, beds, &c. from all dead e ſtems, 

boe down all weeds, and rake the ſurface clean and 
ſmooth. | 

PLANTS in pots, clear from all dead ſtems, decayed | 
leaves, and weeds; looſen the earth, and apply a little 

froſh at top; then place them in a warm ſituation. 

Ihe GRASS WALKS, LAWNS, &c. ſhould now have 
3 laſt mowing performed, cloſe and even. 1 

Ie 
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Wie and rake the borders, to clear off weeds and litter, 
that they may appear freſh and clean. 
The GRAVEL WALKS—clean thoroughly from all 
weeds and litter, and give a good rolling. 
Mate layers and plant cuttings, and ſuckers of various 

ſorts of ſhrubs and trees, to raiſe new ſupplies. 
The layers and cuttings of laſt Autumn, Spring, and Sum- 
mer, that are rooted, plant out into nurfery-rows, 
Soxv ſeeds of trees and ſhrubs, ſuch as acorns, maſt, nuts, 
ſtones, &c. in beds of light earth. 
Plant ornamental and foreſt trees, evergreens, &c. any time 
in the month, and deciduous kinds towards the latter 
end. | en | N | 

Begin digging the ground in ſhrubberies, between the 

ſhrubs, and of which prune ill-growing ſhoots. 


CREEN HOUSE. 
| OCTOBER. 


IN the beginning or middle of this month, let all the 
7 Wr a. Green Houſe plants remaining ſtill in the 
open air, be brought in, and the whole placed in regu- 
lar order; but if fine weather, the myrtles, and or 
haardieſt kinds, may remain till towards the latter end 
of this month. . T7 
That in removing into the Green Houſe, let all decaved 
leaves be taken off, and irregular, or weak, ſtraggling 
ſhoots pruned ; looſen the top of the earth lightly ; 
then place them with ſome regularity, the taller plants 
behind, the others in gradual order, to the loweſt, in 
the front. | | 3 | . 
When the plants are all in the Green Houſe, let them 
have a large portion of free air every mild day, but 
generally keep the glaſſes cloſe of nights. 
Let theſe plants have alſo neceſſary waterings once or 
twice a week, in moderate ſupplies, 


HOT 
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* plants in the Hot Houſe muſt now have a pro- 
per degree of heat, both by means of the conti- 


nual bark-bed, and towards the end of the month be- 


n to make moderate fires; and let them alſo have the 
— of air in fine days, and give moderate waterings, 
as required, _ | VVV 
The BARK-BED will now be much exhauſted, and it 
ſhould now be renewed with a large ſupply of freſh 
tan, in proportion as the old is more or leſs decayed ; 
remove the pots, and take out the old bark as deep as 
it is waſled, or has become earthy ; or let the old be 
ſcreencd, the earthy part carried out, then filling up 
with the new bark, turn or fork up the whole toge- 
ther, and plunge the pots again. „ oY 
The YRUTTING PINES having by this time ripened 
moſi of their fruit, the bark-bed ſhould be renewed. 
with tan, to receive the ſucceſſion plants that are to 
fruit next ycar, having the new bark, if very wet, pre- 
pared in a heap for a week or more, to drain off the 
redundant moiſture, then taking out the pots, ſcreen all 


the old bark, taking away what pailes through; fill up _ 


with the new bark, and fork up both together; and 
when become of a moderate heat, then bring in the ſuc- 

__ ceſf.onfruiting pines, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 
In the ſucceiion pits, containing the ſmaller ſucceſſion 
ee the bark-bed muſt alſo be rencwed now, as 
above. | 


Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
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XIX PERF planting is intended of any kind, let the 

b different compartments be prepared by Proper 
digging. FF 5 I 
+ 
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All kinds of BULBOUS ROOTS may ſtill be planted 


where omitted lat month, or ſome may be planted to 
ſucceed in flowering thoſe put in before, in October or 
September; ſuch as tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, bul- 
bous- iriſes, crown-imperials, lilies, narciſſus, crocus, 
ſnow- drops, and any other bulbous roots. 

Plznt the more curious bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, &c. in 
beds ſeparately, to have protection in Winter in hard 
froſt, and other bad weatler. | 

But may plant the common bulbs in the different 
borders, or where required. | 

It is now a proper time to place bulbous roots upon glailes 

of water, to flower in the windows of a room, &c. in 

Winter 1 5 

Let BORDERS, BEDS, &c. be now hoed, raked, and 

digged — both to appear clean and neat for the Winter, 
and to be ready to receive various flower-roots and 

plants, flowering-ſhrubs, evergreens, &c. | 

Prune the ſhrubberies, cutting out rude, rambling ſhoots, 

and low ſtraggling branches. g „ 

After pruning the 2 dig the ground between 

the ſhrubs in a neat manner, to lie clean all Winter. 

Now is a proper time to plant various ſorts of biennials 
and perennials, in the borders, beds, &c. for flowering 

next year; as pinks, ca nations, wall-lowers, ſwect- 
Williams, campanulus, Canterbury bell-hower, catch- 
fly, roſe-cawpioa, ſcarl. t-Il;chnis, hollyhocks, rockets, 

and numerous other ſorts. SD, - 

Any of the above, or other perennials and biennials, may 
| alſo be planted now in pots. 5 

Plaut alſo, in beds, une" &c. daiſies, polyanthus, 
auriculas, London-pride, hepatica, Chriſtmas-roſe, frax- 
inella, v clet, primroſe, dame's- violet, gentianella, and 
various other kinds, as may be required. . 

This is now time to propagate many fibrous- rooted pe- 
rennials, by ſlips or parting the roots, as polvanthus, 
.companulas, catchfly, fraxinella, ſcarlet-lychnis, peo- 
ny, filapendula, daifizs, London- pride, and numerous 
A 5 „„ 1 

In 
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In open dry weather, may plant anemones and ranuncu- 
luſes. 


FLOWERING SHRUBES of all ſorts may now be planted 


to form ſhrubberies, and other ornamental plantations. 
Plant alſo foreſt and ornamental trees, where in- 
tended; and foreſt trees, for timber. 
Likewiſc cvergreens of molt ſorts may ſtill be plant- 
ed, both of the ſhrub and trec kinds. 


Plant hedges, where wanted, of hawthorn, privet, elm, 


and other deciduous kinds. 
Plant odgings of box and thrift; they will ſtill ſucceed. 


Clear the borders now from all decayed flower ſtalks, cut- 


ting down thoſe of perennials; and pull up all thoſe of 

the annual kinds, and hoe and rake off all weeds. 
PLANTS in pots place in a warm ſituation, and may be 

plunged into the ground to protect the roots. 


_  AURiCULAS and CARNATIONS in pots, remove 


| now to a warm ſituation, in the full ſun ; or the more 
curious forts may be placed in a frame to have ſhelter | 
of the glaſfes in froſty weather, ſnow, and great rain. 
The GRASS LAWNS, &c. ſhould now be * and 
_ rolled in dry weather, 
Let the gravel walks be frequently rolled in dry entkes, 
to wes the ſurface firm, and prevent the growth of 
weeds and meſs; but it is not adviſeable to break up 
and lay gravel walks in gen I in Winter. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


NOVEMBER. 


HE care of the Green Houſe plants at this feafon, 

conſiſts principally in admitting freſh air to the 

plants in fine mild weather, and to upply them with 
moderate waterings. 

In calm mild weather, let freſh air into the Green Houſe 
daily, by opening ſome of the glaſſes four, five, or ſix 
hours, or more, in the warmeſt time of the day; and 
ſhut cloſe of nights, oro froſty weather, or hem a 
cutting air, very wet, or fo | ON 

8 ww | Theſe 


LP. V 


1 


Nov.] HOT HOUSE. 
Theſe plants will alſo require occaſional waterine-, being... 
careful to give the water always inoverately ; and very 
little to the ſucculent plant. 


* all decayed leaves be taken off, aud cut out dead 
Oots. 
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KOT HOUSE 


NOVEMBER. 


| A I this ſeaſon, the Hot Houſe exotics will require 


the aid of tire heat every night, in addition to that 
of the bark-ved, to warm the internal air of a proper 
temperature; and they will alſo require the benefit of 
freſh air at favourable opportunities, of warm ſunny 
days; as likewiſe occaſional moderate waterings. 


It is proper to make moderate fires every evening, and in 


cold mornings, and cold, wet, or foggy days. 


In mild, calm days, when a full ſun, admit a little air 


for two, three, or four hours, from ten or eleven to two 
o'clock. 5 


The PLANTS will need a little water at times, giving 


it always very moderately. _ 


* 


If the leaves of any plants are foul with duſt, &c. let tem 


be cleaned. 


Let them alſo be cleared from inſects, where any 


ap ear. 


The PINE-APPLE plants—will require moderate water- 


ings once a week. 


Let the ſucceſſion pine plants in the detached pits, have the 
benefit of fires every evening and cold days, but more 
moderate than in the fruiting houſe; or in pits where 


no flues for making fires, ſnould have the outſides lined 
with hot dung, and the glaſſes covered every night. 


Flower 
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Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground. 
DECEMBE R. 


N this month, if the weather is open, planting may 
be performed in any kind of hardy plants required. 
Let any beds, borders, or clumps, where planting is in- 

tended, be digged in preparation for receprion of ſuch 
roots, plants, ſhrubs and trees, 25 may be wanted. 
Any kinds of BU! BOUS ROOTS, may till be planted, 
in open dry weather. 5 HD 
The more curious BUI.BOUS ROOTS in beds, give 
ſome protection in ſevere froſts, efpicially to any ap- 
pearing avove ground ; as hyacinths, tulips, &c. like- 
wiſe anemones and ranunculuſes ; thoſe that are come 
up, may be defended with mats, ſupported upon low 
hoop arches ; others not yet up, may cover with long 
litter. 4 . 


| Hardy herbaceous PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS, 


may be removed and planted in open weather. 


ire atteation to PLANTS in pots, which, if not done, 


ſhould be plunged into the ground in a warm, dry fitua- 
tion, both of herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds ; and any 
of the more curious or tender ſorts, in pots, ſhould be 
plunged in a bed covered with a frame, and ſheltered 
with glaſſes and other covering, in ſevere weather; or, 
in want of frames, covered with mats. 

At this time, let the beſt AURICULAS and CARNA- 
TICNS in pots, have protection of a frame, &c. and 
covered we]. ug the wt” oh or mats, when much rain, 


ſnow, and hard froſt. 


| Where there are pots of ſeedling plants, they ſhould ſtand 


where the full ſun comes, and covered in froſty weather. 
In open weather, dig beds and borders, to remain neat, 
and be ready for roots and plants now or after Chriſt- 


MAS, | 


Dec.] GREEN HOUSE ary 


This is now a proper ſeaſon to prune and dig the ſhrub- 
bery plantations, cutting out or ſhortening rude or ill- 
growing, or long, rampant ſhoots ; and let the ground 
een, where the ſhrubs ſtand wide, be digged, to 
remain in good order all Winter, 8 
If the weather is open, tranſplanting may be performed in 
flowering ſhrubs, foreſt and ornamental trees of the de- 
ciduous kinds, and hardy evergreens. 


Any requiſite pruning in foreſt trees, &c. and ſhrubs, may 
nao be performed, both in open weather, and when 


_ froſty. 
Give proper attention to new planted ſhrubs and trees, let 
{ct be 


mulc 


give ſupport of ſtakes to both ſhrubs and trees with tall 
tems, to ſecure them firm in their places. | 
Plant box and thrift for edgings. 


Where HEDGES are required, any deciduous kinds may 
no be planted in open weather; ſuch as quick-ſet, 


elm, alder, beech, privet, elder, &c. 
Thus is a proper ſeaſon to plaſh old hedges that are grown 


up tall and rude, and become open or bare at bottom. 


In GRASS LAWNS and WALKS, where worm cafts 


abound, let them be poled in dry days, to break and 
ſcatter the earth: and then rolled to clean it up, and to 
make the ſurface of the graſs firm and even. 


Likewiſe pay ſome attention to the gravel walks, 


eſpecially the principal ones, to ſweep off litter, and 
rolled in dry weather. on 
This is a proper ſeaſon to make compoſts with freſh loam, 
ſand, rich earth, rotten dung, and blended in a heap or 
ridge, to prepare for flower-beds, pots, &c. turning it 
once a month or fix weeks © 


GREEN HOUSE. 
DECEMBER. 


"HE Green Houſe exotics muſt be carefully attended 
L at this ſeaſon, both to guard them properly from 


laid on the ground over the roots of the more 
tender or curious ſhrubs, to keep out the froſt ; and 


ſevere 


. 
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ſevere froſt, if it prevails, and of mild weather to give 
te neceſſary air, and waterings. 

'The rule is, always let them have air, leſs or more, in 
mild days, but the glaſſes be kept cloſe every night, and 
alſo in froſty ds kept cloſe night and day, unleſs 

the froſt is moderate, and a full ſun, when they may 
be opened a little in the middle of the day. 

But in ſevere fro, keep the glaſſes always cloſe ; and of 
nights cloſe alſo the window ſhutters, if any, and tack 
up mats againſt them; and if no ſhutters, augment the 
thickneſs of the mats; but let the ſhutters and mats be 
removed of days, when the ſun ſhines, or the froſt is 
R_S OT | 

In moderate mild weather, the plants will want ſome 
gentle waterings—never give much at this ſeaſon, to 
over-wet the earth ; and the ſucculent plants ſhould be 

but ſeldom, and very lightly watered. = 

Be careful to keep decayed leaves picked off, whenever 
AA 


KOT HOUSE 
DECEMBER. 


| ghd the Hot Houſe now be carefully minded, to ſup- 
port an eligible internal heat, by the aſſiſtance of 
fies, and a proper warmth in the bark-bed. : 
Let fires be made every evening, and ſupported till ten 
o' clock; and if cold weather, make them alſo moder- 
ately in the morning; but in open, mild weather, this 
will not always be neceſſary; obſerving, however, if 
froſty, and in very wet, foggy, ſnow, or cloudy, con- 
tinue the fires all day; and in very ſevere weather, in- 
creaſe the fire of nights in a moderate 5 | 
But as a guide to regulate the neceſſary degree of fire 

/ heat, it is neceſſary to have a thermometer placed in 
the Hot Houſe, 8 | "A 
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In very ſevere froſt, the glafſes both at top and front 
ſhould be covered of nights with ſhutters or mats, or 
alſo of days when no ſun, 

When moderate weather, it will be proper in calm ſerene 
days, when the ſun ſhines, to admit air by ſliding open 
ſome of the glaſſes a little way, for two or three hours 


in the middle of the day; but if it changes cloudy or 


cold, ſhut cloſe. 
The PLANTS will require water, to keep the earth in the 
pots in a ſmall degree moiſt; and examining when the 
earth dries, to give ſome water with great moderation, 
and very little to the ſucculent plants. _ 
The PINE PLANTS being plunged in the bark-bed, ob- 
ſerve that this is of a proper heat, which if decreaſed, 
take out the pots, and fork up the bark to revive the 
warmth, and immediately plunge them again.—The 
ſame care is alſo requiſite to the ſucceſſion pine plants. 
The PINES will alſo require light waterings to the earth 
in the pots, according as it becomes dry. „„ 
The SUCCESSION PINES in pits without flues, where 
_ fires cannot be made, let the heat be preſerved by 
linings of hot dung to the outfides—and cover the 
- glaſſes every night, and in ſevere weather, 


